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For Motion Picture Plots 
Grand Prize Contest—Amateurs Only 


Those Who Have Already Sold Photoplays Cannot Compete 
New Ideas, by New Writers, Wanted 


\ 
Your chance to win a prize is as good as anybody’s. If you ’ 
attend the ' movies’’ you know the kind of ideas they want. One Write 


of your ‘‘ happy thoughts’’ may become one of the ‘‘ movie’’ sensations of the 
year. Previous experience or special education not necessary. I show you how 


Any person willing to take my few easy lessons can compete for these prizes. Photoplays 
—_ = 


Beginners wanted; no experienced writers allowed. 














This Book Is Free to You = by 
Elbert Moore 


former Scenario Editor of ong 
of World's largest companies. 


Simply mail me free coupon below, and you will get this most 
interesting book, as well as full particulars of prize contest, free. 


First Prize $200 Cash 
Three prizes $50 cash each. Two prizes $25 cash each. Five 
prizes $10 cash each. And many other prizes; total over $500. 


Photoplay Winning $200 Prize, Will Former Scenario Editor 
be Produced by United PhotoplaysCo. Guarantees You $10 
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“Just for fun 
these people are— 





tell me who 


, 


The proprietor smiled— 


“That man,” he said pointing 
to a prosperous looking individual 
in a gray suit, “is the President of 


the — & — — Railway. 


“His wife and two daughters 
are following him. They average 
once a week— 


‘The little heavy-set chap, who 
just sat down over there to your 
right, is the agent for the —— 
automobile in this county and the 
next. 


‘“That severe looking lady is the 
principal of the Normal School. 


‘The city marshal, the county 
attorney, the president of our bank, 
two of the township trustees and 
my neighbor, who is a retail 
grocer—are all in the audience— 


Just For Fun — 






‘Three out of four of the women 
you see belong to the genus house- 
wife. 


‘These seven hundred people, 
taken by and large, are fairly 
representative of the great middle 
class of Americans, which is the 
backbone of the country— 


“Oh _ yes, there’s our janitor. 
Pictures make the same appeal to 
him as they do to anyone with 
a good pair of eyes— 


‘This is an 800-seat house— 


“And | have been running it 
three years 


“And I’m a good observer— 


“And my opinion is that every 
body with good eyes belongs to 
the moving picture public— 


‘And as a rule the better de- 
veloped the head behind the eyes, 
the more confirmed is the moving 
picture habit—”” 





Address : 


Photoplay Magazine 


(Monthly ) 


B. E. BUCKMAN, Advertising Manager 


The Movie Pictorial 


( Weekly ) 


1100 Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. W. WILDMAN, East. Rep., Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
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What Do You Enjoy Most 
About the Movies? 





So great a hold have Moving Pictures secured on the 
public, this industry has grown, in a few years, from a beg- 
garly beginning to the third largest business in the land. 


It does not strike every one of its millions of patrons in 
the same way. You—your neighbor—every member of 
your family—every friend—has his or her own peculiar 
point of view. 


Are you interested in the movie stars—the men and women, boys 
and girls, who entertain you in the silent drama? Do you want to 
know the real human interest facts about them—who they are— where 
they came from—what they do—how they won their fame ? 


Are you interested in the captains of Moviedom—the men whose 
business insight has created and enlarged the photo-drama ? 


Do you enjoy knowing about the camera men, their adventures ; 
the directors, the thousands upon thousands of folk who contribute 
in various ways to movie success ? 


Do you want to see ‘‘the wheels go ’round:’’ 


Do you want to live closer to the great red-blooded, living, 
throbbing truths—as they are made day after day—week after week — 
in this absorbing business ? 


Do you want to know all about the mighty world of ‘‘ make- 
believe ’’—all the time—in its high lights and shadows ? 


THEN—READ 


MOVIE PICTORIAL 


Alive with stories about the films players, companies; with 
illustrations of the stars, places, people and events; with its pages of 
world-news in pictures—its own weekly picture reviews gathered 
from the four corners of the troubled world. 














Let William J. Burns Help You 
Solve The Million Dollar Mystery 


A Prize of $10,000 to One Person! 


MOVIE PICTORIAL retained the world’s greatest detective—the man who never 
fails—to follow every episode of The Million Dollar Mystery. His marvelous deduc- 
tions have been the talk of moviedom—of the Mystery fans—of the great thinkers, as 
well as of the ordinary movie theatre patrons. Don’t miss a week. Every Saturday 
the great Burns article appears — together with the countless other MOVIE 
PICTORIAL features! Order in advance from your Newsdealer! 


At All Newsdealers Everywhere Every 


Saturday —10c a Copy 


Or, if you cannot procure a copy, send 10c direct to 














THE MOVIE PICTORIAL, Hartford Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘‘The Adventures of Kathlyn”’ 
FE Harold MacGrath’s Great Book FRE, 
375 Pages—lIllustrated—Just Printed 
From the Film that Thrilled the Nation! 
=» Offer No. 1 


COMPLETE & -. Th You want Harold MacGrath’s 
NOVEL » g< 7? oe great story —‘‘The Adventures 
By HAROLD &m a “i of Kathlyn.’’ ~— from _— 
re TH ee q ing paragraph to final word. 
MAC GRATH Fae I] A book that will be talked about 
for years. And it is Yours — 
Free, if you send $1.50 for a 
Year’s subscription to PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE. You get 
PHOTOPLAY fora whole year 
—twelve monthly numbers—and 
‘“The Adventures of Kathlyn”’ 
—cloth bound—carefully packed 
— prepaid. Address, PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE, Hartford 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


»> Offer No. 2 


Here is another offer that will 
place this beautiful story in your 
hands without cost. Be sure to 
say which offer you accept. 
Don’t leave it to us to decide. 
If you do not wish to accept the 
above, then take this offer—but 
take one of them right away, 
because this book is going like 
wildfire—and it is just off the 
press. Send $1.50 and get 


The PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Mats for 4 Months and MOVIE PIC- 

TORIAL for 6 Months — and 

f K thly ‘‘The Adventures of Kathlyn’”’ 

@) a nN will be sent, prepaid, Free — as a gift. 

Make no mistake. Say which offer you 


, want—and don’t confuse them in your 
Q iat 4 4) Be) MAC y RAT H | 4 mind. If you want this offer (offer 
y No. 2)--address at once: MOVIE PIC- 


TORIAL, Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Great William J. Burns Special Offer 


So great has been the demand for the Burns Helps to the Solution of the Million 
Dollar Mystery, appearing in Movie Pictorial weekly, we make this special offer : 


MOVIE PICTORIAL 6 Months for St 


(26 Consecutive Weekly Issues—Regular Price 10c a Copy) 


Then you will get all the great Detective’s helps—will be better able to go after that reward 
of $10,000 that will go to just One person. You get, also, all the other interesting, absorbing 
articles, illustrations and features of the most wonderful magazine ever issued in behalf of the moving picture 
patrons. Just the kind of features you like—about the great stars—stories of the films,—pictures from all over the 
world. Alive, snappy, full of pepper— the best reading for every member of your family. Send $1 NOW — and address : 


MOVIE PICTORIAL, Hartford Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The classified section that wiil get them all, 
very soon. 

It is directed at buyers and users—of a new 
type and ina new field. Itcarriesthat “oppor- 
tunity noise” of which you have heard so 
much, 








PHOTOGRAPHY WE CAN SELL YOUR PHOTOPLAYS, TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 





stories, etc, Good idea 


YOURSELF PORTRAYED IN PEN AND | Jrcvision Coo Bax gen” Smethport, Pac. | , 100 SHEETS CARBON PAPER 81x13 





“THE WEDGE” 





se WR TK 












It is live and coming—not a classified sec- 
tion that has already arrived—not one that is 
a has been. 

The rate is 75c per line (6 average words to 
the line). Payment must be enclosed with 
order. 








s only requirement. 



















sox 355, Smethport, Pa, “ie ¢ Rik le nga “ 
j st largement 14x17, hand = inches, $1. _ tibbons any color or machine, 
to. ian ak onieenen. PHOTOPLAYS TYPEWRITTEN AND | ‘oc. postpaid. H. Smith, 1223) Dearborn 
Splendid gifts for friends, sweethearts, par- corrected ; heat, prompt, reason able. Ave. » Chicago. 
ents. Send photo, and $1; photo returned, | Higene Co., W2441 Post St., San Fran: UNDERWOOD, ~ 50. OTHER EXCEP. 
Gernat Studio, 866 Cass St., Chicago, Ill. cisco. tional bargains. B. C. Welland Sales Com- 
SCENARIOS TYPEWRITTEN, 50c, DE- pany, Utica, N. Y. 





tails free. Frea A. Pitz, 










Amana, Iowa. 





MUSIC AND SHEET MUSIC 


PHOTOPLAY SOU 





specialty, a 1% inch d 

“HOW MUSIC MAKES MONEY” SENT | Ter with appropriate ad 
free. This little book may lead you to fame reverse side, and fittec 
and fortune. Tells how fortunes have been | handle, Price $3.00 px 
made in successful songs, and how you mail > cents _ Benjami 


might succeed likewise. Send for this val- sowery, New 














THIS I MONTH—ONE HUNDRED NO. 3 
VENIRS, 0 UR R a og Visible Typewriters at a sensational 
iameter pocket mir- ice. Terms $3.00 a month—five days’ 
vertising matter on ee trial—completely equipped. Guaranteed 
1 with A. A. gilt | care as if regular catalogue price werc paid. 
r 100. Sample by United States Typewriter Exchange, Dept. 
n Harris Co., 229 J 246, Federal Life Bldg., Chicago. 


SURPRISING TYPEWRITER BAR- 








uable book to-day. C. L. Partee, Dept. 41, 


Astor Theatre Building, New York. MISCELLANEOUS | gains; no matter what make, will quote you 









DO YOU COMPOSE? CAN’T YOU TELesearny Tayent om tee | Mowes pestel cc price, Wits fe Oe 
sell your poems? My booklet Golden shortest possible time. The Omnigraph au- “ gain ORG ant catalog “" + A og 
Rules’’ shows the only way to sell them, tomatic teacher sends telegraph messages Peabody, 286 J, Devonshire Street, Boston, 
giving the buyers’ addresses. Publishing at any speed as an expert operator would; Mass 
swindle exposed. Honest advice about ar- 5 styles, $2 up; circular free. Omnigraph LARGEST STOCK OF VA Sate 
ranging copyrights, etc. Price of booklet Mfg Co., Dept. K, 39 Cortlandt St., N. Fe in America. All makes. Underwoods, 





25c. H. B. Bauer, 135 East 34th, Me Ss USE AN AIR-FRICT 
SONG POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLI- reases power 


cation, Big money writing song poems. ian one-half. Absol 
Past experience unnecessary. Our proposi- choke or head. Ween 4 
tion positively unequaled. Have paid hun- half kerosene with fir 
dreds of dollars to sage Rng | ra easy in coldest weather. 
song ) 5 { 0 e o = © ¢ y " 

inatruct = 4or mel ‘t's iron. : M: arks-Gold- guaranteeing | definite 
smith Co., Dept. 89, W ash ington, ee 





WRITERS WANTED AT ONCE TO Friction Carburetor Co., 


send us poems or melodies for new songs. 
We can compose music and arrange for 


: . ~ . 2 incomes; be independent; 
public “— immediately Dugdale Co : eet * 








Dept. 1201, Washington, D. €. * | complete correspondence course, | including PICTURES AND POST CARDS 
diploma, on! $25 "> College 
~ 300 LATEST SONG HITS, WITH 20 | Chiropractic, Grand Rapids, Mic PHOTOS—24 BEAUTY 10c. NORMAL 
SS a CT eee », SPECIAL sy) | Specialty Co., J Englewood, Chicago, 
3: . Ave., ago. inch chain, $1.00. one 1 _— 15 PHOTO Post CARDS OF YOUR 
HELP WANTED Pa cific ws RC mite bang mal il se ke 15 gg on it a I ggg Vg BD as 7“. 





MEN AND WOMEN 18 nbs. $65 OR START A CANDY KITCHEN— PROFIT Bui ilding, Los Ang les, ( Calif. 
— ee oe £40.00 weekly. Details free. Enterprise COLORADO POST CARD VIEWS: 8 
$150 month. Parcel I means hundre is | Co., 348 Lowe Ave., Chic ago. fo Bert Helsp tl 2959 liforr 
appointments. Vacations. No lay ‘offs ae etn, ys ‘alifornia 


1est’ results. Starts 


money. Exclusive coun 
exchange on other carb 


CHIROPRACTIC DOCTORS MAKE BiG | “2anse, 31J Park Row, N. Y. City. 


lowest prices and easiest terms, or rent, 



































? - Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 1% to 1% a 

10N aoe MODEL facturers’ prices. Rente d anywhere—apply- 
— Sow * ing rent on price. Wr for catalogue 96 
utely impossible to | J, Typewriter pens A (Established 
istillate, gasoline or | 1892), 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago 








We fit all motors, JUST HABIT TO INSIST UPON PAY- 
results or refund ing $100.00 for a typewriter. Don’t waste 
ty rights. Liberal your money. We have them from $5.00 
huretors. The Ajir- up. Profit by our years of experience. 
Dayton, Ohio. Listen! Write Standard Typewriter Ex- 





work for yourself; 








a from. American Publishing Co., Security 





“Pull unnecessary. Common education CAMERAS AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


St. My nver, Col 












sufficient. List of open positions | free. | 20 BEAUTIFUL 2 AND INTERESTING 
cme _Mamodiatery. —_— nstitute, PHOTO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING, osteard scenes in and around Salt Lake, 
Dept. K-218, Rochester, ¥. films or plates. Very highest class of w iding the Great Mormon Temple, post- 





at lowest prices. Sond 
it a m and prices. 

PHOTO PLAYWRICHTS Box 602 E, Portland, M 
THE BEST COSTS L 
special prices on Qu ialit 








WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS: 


























for 25c in silver. Gem Novelty Co., 
D i718, Hi Iper, Utah 

a REAL PHoTos. Le MODELS, IM.- 
ESS. WRITE FOR porte d, cabinet size, for 25c: 10 for 50c; 
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for free booklet | pa 
W. W. Sweatman, Box 
aine. = 














on y Kodak Finishing. 24 for $1 No two a ma, De Vitto Co., (7) 

$50 each; all or spare time, correspondence Fowlers, Box 628 H, Portsmouth, Ohio. New Dorp, N. Y 

course unnecessary. Details free, Atlas — 

Pub. Co., 394, Cincinnati, oO. RETOUCHING TAUGHT: WE MAKE IT » a MEMBERS IN GERMANY, SWIT- 
- pam i easy for you to learn at home Dept. 6, M., zerlanc etc., Will exchange postcards with 

y aL "PHOTOS Pa post Eanes oF Y. & M. Retouc hin g Co., Marshall, Mi h. you Membership, 10c. Elite Exchange, 

v avorit¢ EO CURE > i R26, 3827 N3 Kenneth, Chicago 

cents In beautiful sepia. Each photo is | FILMS DEVELOPED. Pr ALL sizes. _ — 

autographed by the player. Over 300 sub- | Prints 24x31 3144x3% FOUR FULL-LENGTH CABARET POST- 


jects to select from. Send stamp for list. | 4%, 4e: 40c tn Po ist 
American Publishing Co., Security Bldg., Wo 1k guaranteed and ret 
Los Angeles, Cal. receiving. Postpaid. Sen 
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No experience or special education needed. | =. Mass. | College Life, 19¢. R. Dunham, 2120A Mil- 
Learn in spare time. We sell your plays— ~ 0 BROWNIE ROLL FILM CAMERAS waukee Ave., Chicago 
$10 to 8150. Send st comme now for par to be given away just for names. l'rop us ~ NIAGARA FALLS: EIGHTEEN VIEWS 
To ¢ . P. 7 * “ 1 » ‘i a] . 
lo el ” -* 4 pm [ macaw a... mst _ Supply Co., Dept. 5, in gorgeous tints, ten cents. Thompson Co., 

















oe ers in Colors, fourteen inches high and 
urned 24 hours after twenty illustrations, 10c. Gordon Art Co., 
d negatives for sam- | Dept. 7, New York City. 
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Street, Chicago. : _______—| «F6.3 lens, exposures to 

MANUSCRIPTS RETURNED? LET ME New Films and plate 
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Y. M. C. A., Dept. 1, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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S. Cone. $30, where, 10c. Kimo, 2577D, Cuming, Omaha, 
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cize and correct your plays. 25 cents per RARE COINS 
scenario. Model scenario and list of mar- . HAND LENSES. ALL MAKES 
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In addition to the opening installment of 






Detective Burns’ first novel, the October 
BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE contains 


The Most Entertaining Assortment 
of Fiction to be Found Anywhere 








Make a mental note of these features: 


“The Slugger” 


A short novel, complete in the one issue ; 
a story that, in book form, will cost you 
more than six times the total cost of a 
copy of the magazine. It is by ALBERT 
PAYSON TERHUNE, who in eighteen 
months has come to the front faster than 
any writer in the country. We think this 
is the best story he has ever written. 


“The Weak Sister” 


A story of the most earnest man and the 
most exasperating woman in all the islands 
of the South Seas. It is by JOHN FLEMING 
WILSON, whose recent story, Junk,’’iscon- 
sidered the best single piece of fiction The 
Saturday Evening Post has printed this year. 


“The Keeper 
of the Pearls” 


A story of an adventure after a bag of 
jewels guarded by a man-eating shark, by 
ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


“Home, Sweet Home— 
By Request” 


A story of a get-rich-quick operator who 
objected to anyone’s trying to make a 
‘sucker’’ out of even his back-woods 
The story is by HARRIS MERTON 
LYON, and the get-rich-quick man in the 


story is his famous character, E. Z. Podd. 


“His Valet” 


A gripping story of a man who had gone 
the pace, by T. P. CAMERON WILSON, 
a well-known English writer. 


“The Broadway Nights” 


A new story of “The Broadway 
Nights ;” a new adventure of The 
Diplomatic Free Lance; that novel, 
“The Treasure of the Black 
Taupo,” by JAMES FRANCIS DWYER; 
and half a dozen or so more features, any 


aunt. 


one of which is worthy of a place as a 
headliner. 





a 





THEY’LL ALL BE IN THE 


October Blue Book Magazine 


On Sale at all News-stands 


Price 15 Cents 
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SAVE MONEY! SENDA POSTAL TODAY FOR 


PHILIPSBORN'S 


226 PageGrandColorlllustrated Wg. 


StyleBook FREE 
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tiful Fashion Guide—yours FREE, POSTPAID, by first mail. 
this high ideal is shown by offers like these: 


69c to 3.45—Kimonos 45c to 9.98—Petticoats 59c to 4.98—Girls’ & Children’s Coats 


Something entirely new in mail order merchandising. A gre 
department devoted exclusively to unusual bargains. Here are a few samples: 


—A Ladies’ Fur Set 2.98—6 Monogram Linen | about 75 other Surprise Bargains. 
Handkerchiefs for 37c—3 Girls’ Dresses for 97c 


Philipsborn’s Famous “Money-Back” Guarante 


PHILIPSBORN’S famous **‘ Money-Back’"’' Tag goes onevery garment. It means every 
penny will be refunded—instantly without guestion if you are not pleased with your purchase. 


Write for GRAND FREE STYLE BOOK Today 


We have reserved a copy for you. Rush a postal at once, before the special edition is exhausted. 


We Prepay Postage and Express Charges to 
All Parts of the World 


DRA IS OVI 


a GS ot ee OS 64-5 ot CE; © ob nat —hal Se LORS S28 — 


Deptss N.WCorner CHICAGO 








All the new fashions for Fall—each one a vision 
of beauty—make their best bow to you in PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book 
-just out. Send your name and address without delay for this big, beau- 


Our motto is: ‘America’s Best Styles at America’s Lowest Prices.’’ How well we live up to 


Ladies’ Coats 3.75 to 29.98—Fur Sets 2.98 to 45.98—Sweaters 98c to 4.98—Suits 4.98 to 29.98— 
Hats 49c to 14,98—Dresses 1.98 to 24.98—Waists 49c to 6.98—Skirts 1.98 to 6.98—House Dresses 


Equal values in Boys’ Clothing, Ladies’ Shoes, Girls’ and Children’s Dresses, Maternity and 
Sanitary Articles, Corsets, Muslins, Aprons, Gloves, Hair Goods, Scarfs,jVeils, Dolls, etc., etc. 


Our BARGAIN ANNEX—a Big Sensation 


Genuine $5 Klosfit Silk Petticoat for $3.97 |—A Ladies’ Street Dress 1.98—A New Model is combination of Roman stripe 
—A Pure Linen Waist for 97-—A New Model | Corset 69c—A Child's Coat for 1.49—Stylish and plain serge. Deep Russian 
Ladies’ Coat 3.75—A Cover All Apron for 37c | Velvet Shoes 1.75— Corset Cover 19c— And Tunic. Colors: Navy Blue, Ro 









See 
Descrip- 
tion 
Below 


1.49 to 8.98, 


at special 





XA170. Cape Suit of all wool 
serge and Roman stripe. Skirt 


man stripe trimmed. Size 8: 
Bust 32-44 Le 7 ¥ : 36-44. 
Price, prepaid, $7.9 
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PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 


Dept. 94, CHICAGO, ILL. 
| Please send, without obligation, copy of 








Fall Style Book. 
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FRANK BENNETT 
one of Reliance’s leading character actors, studied at Frohman’s dramatie 
school, later played in “The Half Wit” in vaudeville. and followed that up 
with long engagements with various stock companies. This gave him excellent 
training. so, following his signing a Vitagraph contract. it was inevitable that 
he should quickly work up to leads. An engagement with Universal followed 
and after that came his present engagement with Reliance. 


Phot gra} h by Matzene, Los Angeles 




















HELEN HOLMES 


and Kalem railroad dramas are so absolutely inseparable that to mention one 
is instantly to reeall the other. For months and months Miss Holmes has 
been conspicuously featured in a remarkable series of stirring dramas written 
around railroad themes. She was the operator in “The Operator at Black 
Rock.” the construction engineer’s daughter in “Near Death’s Door” and the 
school mistress in “The Car of Death.” She is absolutely fearless. 

Phe 


tograph by Glengarry Studio, Glendale, Cal. 
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SESSUE HAYAKAWA 
the Japanese leading man of the New York Motion Picture Corporation, is a 
native of Tokyo, though for the past six years he has been a dramatic inter- 
preter of Japanese characters before the American public. He is a graduate ot 
a Japanese college. an all around athlete and is especially proficient in jiu 


jitsu. It is his ambition to become the foremost producer of Japanese plays 


in the country. 5 


Tokoramo in “The Typhoon” is his favorite role. 
Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 






















TSURU AOKI 
the New York Motion Picture Corporation’s Japanese leading woman. is In 
private life the wife of Sessue Hayakawa. She was born in Japan a little over 
twenty years ago. Her father being an illustrious Japanese artist. her uncle 
was the leading actor of Japan and when she was eight vears old she was 
brought to the United States with his company. She attended school in 
Pasadena and decided to remain in this country. 





Photograph by Apeda, New Yor 
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JESSALYN VAN TRUMP 
will be recalled by thousands of photoplay fans as a former leading juvenile 


and character woman withthe Flying ~ A~ Company.for it was there that she won 
her early laurels. 


In April, 1913, she left to begin an engagement with the 
Universal Company but some eight months later she was once more numbered 
among the Mutual stars as leading woman of the Majestic Company. Philip 
Lonergan has a score or more of seripts written especially for her. 
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WILLIAM WEBSTER CAMPBEL 
is a graduate of the University of Michigan. Shortly after leaving college he 
embarked upon a stock career where his good looks and undeniable talent 
soon placed him in the front rank of his profession. 


After seasons of stock in 
the middle west he went into pieture work via Lubin’s western studio. though 


now he is kept busy in strong red blooded roles by the Kay Bee, Broncho and 
Domino Companies. 


Photograph by Witzel, Los 





(A) | ROBERT HARRON 
aw at fourteen vears of age was errand boy at the Biograph studios in New York 


City. Today. at twenty. he is one of the most talented players in the ranks of 
the Majestic Company and is popular with photoplay fans the country over. 
He attributes his suecess to the training he received at the hands of David W. 
Griffith. the celebrated director with whom he has lone been associated. He 
appears most frequently opposite Mae Marsh. 

Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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VERA SISSON 


leading woman opposite Jack Kerrigan in Universal pictures, was born in 
Denver, Colorado. In litthe over a vear she has won what many have worked 
years to attain—the position of leading woman in one of America’s best known 
companies. She began work as an extra with almost no dramatic experience 
but her beauty and her wonderful ability enabled her to rise to stardom 
almost over micht. 








ANITA STEWART 
the Vitagraph star, is in private life the sister-in-law of Ralph Ince. and it was 
through him that the girl. who up to that time had devoted most of her time 


and beauty to posing for artists. secured her first engagement with Vitagraph 
She began as an extra. but very soon she began to be cast for important roles 


All who have seen “A Million Bid” will reeall she played the lead. Brooklyn, 
New York, is the place of her birth, 1895 the year. 


Photograph by Apeda, New Ye rk 
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MARSHALL A. NETLAN 


although still a comparative youth, is an actor of experience. He made his 
debut with the Burbank Stock Company in Los Angeles. when but eleven 
years of age. And he made good and went on to the Belasco theatre. Stock 
work continued until 1905. Motion pictures claimed him soon after that and 
following engagements with American and Universal he became a Kalem star 
in 1912.) Few players are his equal in the art of make-up. 





REX DOWNS 
has long been doing splendid character work with the Kalem Company and 
his face is fairly familiar to film fans. though frequently he is called upon to 
wear so much make-up in the way of beards, mustaches and whiskers that the 
“natural” Downs’ face may not, after all, be so familiar. He is Lieutenant 
French in “Gray Eagle’s Revenge.” Fernandez in “At the End of the Rope,” 
and Harding in “Kidnapped by Indians.” 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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HELEN GARDNER 
is back in her old quarters at the Vitagraph plant after a long season at the 
head of her own feature company. known as the Helen Gardner Feature 


Players. During her absence from the \ itagraph studio she has produced 
these well known photoplays: “Cleopatra.” ~ A Princess of Bagdad.” and “A 


Titew tn Conncn.” a af which eve given her wide and varied opportunities 
to display her talent. 





Photograph by White, Nev 





GEORGE HOLLISTER, JR. 
is one of the child wizards of the screen. known to photoplay fans everywhere 
as a Kalemite, for it isin pictures of the Kalem brand that Master George has 
done all his acting. George comes quite naturally by his talent for all of his 
family have been unusually gifted. He is remarkably quick to learn what is 
expected of him by the director and frequently adds litthe new quirks to his 
parts that are really delightful. 











BLISS MILFORD 
the talented and charming ingenue of the Edison Company. has had a long 
and varied career in pictures. but she has proven equal to every role assigned 
her and. as time has passed. has assumed parts calling for more and more 
skill. until today she ranks as one of the foremost players of her type. 


was charming in “The Shattered Tree.” pretty and winsome as Grace in “The 


Ever Gallant Marquis.” and altogether jolly as one of the boarders in “A 


Tango Spree.” 
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QUICKLY GRASPING HER BY THE HAND, HE DRAGGED HER BACK 
INTO THE SHADOW CAST BY THE PORTIERES. The Speck on the Wall.” 
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“The Call of the North” 


From the Photoplay by the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company, Based on the Novel, 
“Conjuror’s House,” by Stewart Edward White 


Novelized by 


Bruce Westfall 


Illustrations from the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company’s Film 


PROLOGUE 


ALEN ALBRET trudged through the 

deep snow of a Hudson’s Bay winter. 

Already hunger had assailed him; 
he was growing steadily weaker with every 
step. And, not at all in the cowardly spirit 
of one repining against fate, but rather in 
the mood of the strong man, knowing what 
he must face, he realized that he was near 
the end. Misfortune had beset him; he had 
lost his rifle, and with it the food supply he 
had carried. If he could reach the post 
where Jock Wilson was factor, all would be 
well. If not—well, the tale was one that 
would soon be told. 

Not once did Albret think of giving up. 
Not once did he cease to press forward, with 
shortening steps, that grew feebler and 
feebler as one succeeded the other. His duty 
to himself and to the great company he 
served alike bade him speed on. And, as he 
trudged on, one thought came to comfort 
him. His post was well cared for. Graehme 
Stewart, in charge when he had set forth, 
would do in all things as the rules of the 
company required. True, he was young. 
gut he was a trader of rare skill, well used 
to the ways of the great North. He was 
here, indeed, because he had heard the call 


of the great solitudes. Almost alone among 
the men who wrestled with the frozen spaces 
for a living, Stewart was there of his own 
free will. 

This fact had attracted Albret, himself a 
great lover of the north, to the younger 
man. Here was one who could, if he would, 
enjoy life at his ease in the cities of the 
east. No need to earn a living had brought 
him north; he was, if not wealthy, at least 
independently, even comfortably off. Yes, 
his post would fare well, even if he did not 
return. 

But failure is not often the reward of such 
indomitable courage, such a will to live, as 
Albret had. It was late at night when he 
dragged himself painfully over the last few 
frozen yards, and fell, beating against the 
door, at the factor’s house. And then, once 
his signal was heard, his troubles were at 
an end. Stout Jock Wilson himself carried 
him in, despite his huge frame. Wasted as 
that great body now was, Jock could do it. 
But Galen Albret, in the height of his 
strength and power, could never have been 
lifted by any save a giant. 

And there while Galen slowly won back 
his strength, there flowered one of those 
wild, swift romances of the frozen places. 
Not in the tropics alone do passions rise to 


yo 
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their fiercest heights, both of love and hate. 
Far from it. 


In the north, where summer 
smiles but to give away again to winter, the 
fires of love and hate burn as brightly as 
under southern skies, where snow and ice 
Elodie, Wilson’s daughter, 
helped to nurse Albret back to life. And, 
even as he loved her, she returned his love. 
Gone were the thoughts she had cherished 
of Rand, the silent, somber trader; 
ten was her 


are but tales. 


forgot- 
half-given promise that she 
would yield to his suit and wed him. Once 
Albret, no could 
find a place in her heart. 

She listened readily to his plea; in the 
night, lest Wilson oppose them, they slipped 
away. And the next day, with Indians for 
the only witnesses, the wandering priest who 


she had seen other love 


served those isolated trading posts married 
hem. They knelt before him; they arose, 
rapt with the ofythe thought that 
they were man and wife. And so Albret re- 
turned to his post with a wife, he who had 
gone forth alone and doomed as surely to 
live alone as any man might seem to be 
Stewart greeted with 
was tempered by sadness. He, 


wonder 


him 


a delight that 
too, had had 
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From Both He 
Learned How to Use 
the Snowshoes 


his romance; his wife was dead. Dying, she 
had left the boy who was now making his 
first trip into the northern lands with his 
father, little Ned Stewart. Yet Stewart, 
despite the sorrow of which Albret’s mar- 
riage reminded him, was able to share the 
factor’s happiness. He liked the gentle 
Elodie, too, at sight. Moreover, he was glad 
to think that a woman would be at the post. 

Happy days followed for all of them. Al- 
bret never ceased to delight in the girl he 
had made his wife. She, in turn, loved him 
wholly. Between her and Stewart, too, there 
sprang up a friendship. He talked to her, in 
his calm way, of his dead wife, and she lis- 
tened to him with ready tears in her eyes, 
thinking of her own happiness. The boy, 
Ned, she loved devotedly. With Stewart she 
taught him things about the woods; from 
both he learned how to use the snowshoes 
an Indian had made for him. 

And then came Rand, transferred, at his 
own request, from Wilson’s post to Albret’s. 
There seemed nothing sinister in his com- 
ing: his manner to Elodie was perfect. Just 
once he spoke to her of what had lain be- 
tween them. 
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“You hit me pretty hard, Elodie,” he said, 
then. “But—well, I guess you took the bet- 
ter man. I guess you were wiser than I was, 
after all.” 

“I didn’t mean to hurt you!” she said. 
“I’m sorry. But, I couldn’t help it!” 

That was all. Albret knew nothing of 
Rand’s former suit. He liked Rand, be- 
cause the man was efficient, a good trader, 
who asked few questions and made no ex- 
cuses, preferring to accomplish alone what- 
ever he undertook. And there was some- 
thing in common between them: the com- 
mon tie of the north. So all was set for 
Rand's plan. For he had come to the post 
with a deep and sinister purpose. And, as 
soon as he dared, he began to sow in Albret’s 
mind suspicions of Elodie and Stewart. 
Rand had nothing against Stewart; it was 
upon Albret himself, and Elodie, that he 
desired to be revenged. Stewart was simply 
a means to an end. 

Nor was it long before his purpose was 
accomplished. Elodie herself helped him, 
unwittingly. She made a little present for 
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her father, a pouch of beads, in the Indian 
fashion, to hold tobacco. And, knowing that 
Stewart was soon to make a trip to her 
father’s post, she asked him to deliver it for 
her. 

Rand knew of this; he showed Albret 
the pouch, in Stewart's cabin, as evidence of 
what he charged. 

But for Albret’s temper, nothing might 
have happened. But he, accusing Stewart, 
even on this flimsy evidence, flew into a 
fearful rage when Stewart contemptuously 
declined to answer him. 

‘Go, then!” he said. “I expel you from 
this territory! You shall take La Longue 
Traverse!” 

Stewart did not understand. He set out, 
bravely enough. But in the first night his 
rifle was taken; five days later he died, shot 
by an Indian who had trailed him from the 
start. 

The boy was left; and weeks afterward 
the priest, returning to civilization, took 
him away to be cared for by Stewart's rela- 
tives, living then in Duluth. 


























“You Shall Take La Longue Traverse’ 
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"T*’WENTY years after Graehme Stewart 

had met his death in the silent solitude 
of the who, save for the ab 
sence of a beard, might have been taken for 
Albret’s victim, come to life, strode through 
the snow, singing a song in the patois of the 


French rivermen as he marched. 


forest a man 


“Le fils du roi sen va chassant” 
he Sang 


“En roulant ma boule, 

ivec son grand fusil d’argent, 
Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant. 
ivec son grand fusil d’argent, 
En roulant ma boule, 

Visa le noir, tua le blanc, 

Ropuli roulant, ma boule roulant.” 


Light heartedly he sang the old chanson 
that had gone westward with the voy- 
ageurs. The joy of living was seething in 


this young man, who, like his father before 
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him, had answered the call of the north. 
Why was he here? He had asked himself 
that same question! He faced danger here, 
yet that was not it. He was close to na- 
ture, yet nature held sway in other places. 
He could make money—but his father’s 
estate had accumulated during the years of 
his boyhood, and he had already more than 
he knew how to spend. He loved the north; 
perhaps that explained it, in a measure. 
That and the driving desire, the primitive 
urging to learn what he had never been able 
to discover—his father’s fate. 

Young as he had been when his father 
died, he had not been too young to under- 
stand that about the loss of his father there 
had been something strange, something sin- 
ister, something that was far from being 
normal or as it should be. And in him, as 
in all those nursed in the primitive places 
of the earth, there was that elementary prin- 
ciple of justice. If there was that about his 
father’s death that called for vengeance it 
was for him to discover it, and do that sim- 
ple justice that men who live in the far 


























He Stayed with the Friendly Indians 
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“Ned Stewart, 
Don't You 
Remember Me?"’ 











places mete out to one another. Perhaps 
that accounted for his coming; perhaps the 
North itself had called him. 

Whatever the reason, here he was, a free 
trader in the land that the Hudson Bay 
Company, robbed of most of its old mo- 
nopoly, still held sacred to itself. Here 
man-made laws, as they are written in the 
statute books, went unheeded. Here might 
was right, and the might was the might of 
the great company and the law the law that 
its factors dispensed. The one law that all 
knew was this: that no free trader might 
dare to penetrate this northern wilderness 
of Hudson’s Bay; that none such might 
trade there with the Indians, unless he were 
willing to face the penalty 

Twice already company men had found 
Ned—Ned Trent, as he called himself 
going about his business, legal and yet illicit, 
with the Indians, carrying his trading pack, 
receiving from the natives the furs they 
were glad to give him because he paid bet- 


ter than the company. Each time his pack 
and all his furs had been taken from him, 
confiscated. Each time he had been taken, 
under escort, to the south, and warned to 
keep away from the closed lands. And now, 
despite those warnings, he was back, a song 
on his lips, though he knew well the risk 
he ran, the risk of being sent upon La 
Longue Traverse, the journey of death, from 
which men did not return—cast out from a 
post, without arms, with barely a week's 
food, and with Indians to watch the trail. 
No, men did not escape the dangers of La 
Longue Traverse. Yet Ned Trent took the 
risk, gaily, as he took everything. 

He was heading now for a particular ren- 
dezvous; there, he knew, he would find In- 
dians, ready to trade. He reached them; 
they snapped up his trade eagerly and gave 
him, instead, the skins they had gained 
through months of work. 

He stayed with the friendly Indians, who 
warned him of the presence, within fifty 
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miles, of company men; in the morning, to 
his surprise, a man called him by his aban- 


doned name. 


“Ned Stewart, as I live!” said this man. 
“My boy, don’t you remember “me?” 

Trent searched the older man’s eyes. And 
at last recognition dawned in his own. 

‘Father Crane!” he cried. But at once 
he lowered his voice. “My name here— 
and now—is Trent, Ned Trent.” 

CHAPTER II. 

|' was the priest who had taken Ned 

with him, after his father’s death, to 


Duluth. And now they sat down together, 
talked of things the old priest had 
nearly forgotten. 


“You take me back through the years, my 


and 





boy!” he said. He sighed. “Ah, I am 
thinking of your poor father—and of kow I 
could have saved him, had I been at the 


” 


post when 

“Go on!” said Trent, his eyes gleaming. 
“It is to learn what you can tell me that I 
am here! Do you know, sir, I have never 
known how my father died?” 

The minister started. He looked long at 
the young man. 

“Well, I suppose I must tell you!” he 
said, wearily. “So much of sin, and hate, 
and bitterness, in a world where there 
should be only love and charity! Listen, 
understand this: I have always 
believed there was some horrible mistake 


then, but 


that what they said and believed of your 
father was not true. Remember that when 
you hear me, for I shall tell what others 


thought, and why they acted as they did.” 

And so Ned Trent heard, with stiffening 
face, the death. He 
except the names of 
concerned. The priest 
showed him the pouch that had caused all 
the trouble. But the names he refused to 
give. 

“No,” he. said, 
said the 


story of his father’s 


heard everything 


those who were 


ee 


firmly. 
Lord.’ Remember that, my 
boy. Your mind is filled with hate 
But it is not for you to take the law into 
vour own hands, and doubly is it not for me 


Vengeance is 
mine, 


now. 


to further such a design if you now cherish 


it You have changed your name? You 
have done well. A free trader is not safe 
here. Remember that 1 am your friend, 


but keep away from the company’s men.” 
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“Or they will kill me as they killed my 
father!” said Trent, bitterly. “I know! 
Oh, 1 am careful! I do not mean to die 
until I have discovered what you have re- 
fused to tell me. I shall discover all some 
day, and then those who killed him will 
have to answer to me!” 

“Ah — youth — youth!” sighed the old 
priest. “Well, God be with you, my son! 
I am needed elsewhere. It may be that we 
shall not meet again. Farewell.” 

They parted. And before the 
reached the zenith 
friendly Indians 
ward alone. 
tracked 
though 


sun had 
Ned, too, had left the 
and was pressing north- 
His way took him through un- 
portions of the wilderness, for, 
there were trails, to follow them 
now, as the winter was breaking, would ex- 
pose him too greatly to the danger of en- 
countering company’s men. And he needed 
no trails; he was able, well equipped as he 
was, to travel anywhere. 

It was well for another traveler that he 
traveled as he did. For, just before dusk, 
he came upon a French-Canadian halfbreed. 
The man was staggering, moving in circles, 
feebly. He had been smitten by snow blind- 
ness; with all his supplies gone, he was 
near to death. For two days Trent cared for 
him; at the end of that time the halfbreed 
was able to travel. 


“You are one of dose free traders—no?” 


said the halfbreed. “Ba—I am conipany 
man, I—but you are my fren’. I, Achille 
Picard—I am your fren’. You have save 


my lif’—v’la—c’ext assez!” 
“Good-by, then, friend,” said Trent. 
they parted. 


And 


CHAPTER III. 


HUS Trent fared in his first meeting, on 
this trip, with a representative of the 
great company. He laughed to himself as 
he left the volatile halfbreed, wondering if 
he should see him again. 
“I’m not likely to find them helpless, those 
company men, as a rule,” he said to himself. 
And, knowing that they were all around 
him, he redoubled his vigilance. But he 
had to sleep. And, less than a week after 
he had lett Picard, Ned awoke suddenly in 
bright moonlight to find himself covered by 
half a dozen rifles. 


“Throw up your hands, young man. We’ve 
got the drop on you,” said a rough voice. 
“Let’s see you—ah!” 























MeTavish,” said 
No use fighting 
now? Going to 


“Yes, you’ve got me, 
Trent, coolly. “All right. 
against odds. Well, 
escort me out of town again?” 

“So it’s you, is it, Trent?” said McTavish. 
“You had fair warning. No, I'll not escort 
ye out this time. I'll take you to 
juror’s House, and we'll see what the factor 


what 


Con- 


there has to say.” 


“Old Galen Albret himself, eh? The big 
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them. After that, during the long trip to 
Conjuror’s House, there passed between Me- 


Tavish and his prisoner—for prisoner Trent 


was, as he well knew—only such words as 
were wholly indispensable. In the north 
speech is not wasted; Trent and McTavish 
understood one another, and there was no 


need of making conversation. And so Trent, 
under compulsion, went on, uncertain as to 


the fate he was to meet, knowing nothing, 








ey Nn 


. 




















“Throw Up Your Hands! 


man of the whole country? 
important!” 

“Joke all you’ve a mind to now,” said Me- 
Tavish, grimly. “I’ll warrant Albret will 
make you laugh out the other side of your 
face!” 

“Well—we’ll said Trent, easily. 
“You can’t frighten me, anyhow, McTavish, 
as I guess you’ve maybe learned by now!” 

“Small credit to you,” grumbled the other. 
“A man’s got need of some sense before he 
has brains enough to fear—and you've not 
got that.” 

That ended the exchange of talk between 


My, I’m getting 


see,” 





We've Got the Drop on You" 


in actual fact, about it—except that it was 
likely to prove highly unpleasant. 

The last part of the journey was made in 
a comfort almost luxurious, for it was made 
on the swift flowing Moose River, that ran, 
as Trent knew, right by the trading 
of Conjuror’s House, the most important of 
After they reached 


post 


the whole vast region. 
the spot the canoes were cached, 
there nothing for Trent to do but to 
sit back in his place and watch the Indians 
as they paddled. Free trader he might be, 
and outlaw, but he was white, at least, and 
full blooded, and manual work was not for 


where 


was 
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him while there were those of lesser breeds 
to do it—so argued McTavish. 


Early on a bright morning the brigade of 
canoes that McTavish led came to Con- 
juror’s House. Trent, sitting back idly in 
his place, scorning to show his curiosity, 
certainly without incentive to follow the 
example of others, who leaped ashore as 
soon as the canoes touched the bank, was 


Yet about this man there was something 
that expressed determination and relentless- 
ness. And, talking to McTavish, he had 
shot one look at the silent man in the boat, 
a look so baleful, so full of malice, that it 
could not fail to leave its mark. 

And then, all at once, Trent forgot Al- 
bret; forgot McTavish; forgot his own dan- 
ger, vague but imminent. For his eyes, 
wandering about, came suddenly on a figure 



































In a Moment He Was on His Feet, Hat in Hand 


interested, even though he hid his interest. 
His eyes fell first on an old man, tall, 
rugged, broad and massive of build, with a 
snow white beard. Ata glance he knew him 
as the famous factor, Galen Albret, al- 
though he had never before seen him, had 
never before heard him described. 

This was the sort of man about whom 
legends grew up. Easy, even at a glance, to 
see that he was born to rule; that he would 
dominate any assembly in which he had a 
part An involuntary shiver shook Trent. 
He was not a coward; he was not easily 


alarmed. He had had his share of danger. 


that seemed at first grotesquely out of place, 
the figure of a young girl, standing on the 
shore, and regarding him with a curiosity 
frank and unashamed. In a moment, re- 
sponding to the instincts of the caste that 
claimed him when he was not in the north, 
he was on his feet, hat in hand. She paid 
no attention to him, beyond a grave in- 
clination of the head, so slight that it could 
not be called a bow. And so, for a long 
minute, they stared frankly at one an- 
other. 

“God!” said Trent, to himself. “A girl— 
a white girl—here! And a beauty! Young, 
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too. She’s not more than nineteen! She’s 
no squaw—no breed, either!” 

Then the spell was broken. The girl 
turned away. Without a backward look she 
walked toward the principal house of the 
post. 

Trent stared after her, ruefully. Then 
a voice broke into his musing. 

“Galen Albret will see you, Trent, in his 
office,’ said McTavish. “At once!” 
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The company no longer has the exclusive 
right to trade in this domain.” 

“None the less I shall exercise that right,’ 
said the factor. “If you are to be allowed 
to go free again I must have your word of 
honor that you will not again interfere with 
my trade.” 

“If I refuse—as I do?” 

“T know how to enforce my will.” 

“Yes, I suppose you have sent men on La 
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*“Picard—Achille—Old Vagabond!’ He Cried, Heartily 


CHAPTER IV. 


yY OU have been caught twice before in 
my county, by my men,” said Galen 
Albret, without prelude, when he had stared 
at Trent for several moments. “The sec- 
ond time you were warned that you would 
come here a third time only at your own 
grave peril, that such lenient measures as 
escorting you out of the country would not 
be adopted again. Yet you are here.” 
“That is quite true, all of it,” said Trent, 
quietly. “Yet I am within my rights. The 
forest is free. Your monopoly has expired. 





Longue Traverse before though not all know.” 

The simple words made a sensation. For 
in that post, in that whole region, indeed, 
men spoke tho:se words with bated breath, 
in hushed tones, among themselves—and 
never, by any chance, to such a one as Galen 
Albret, endowed there, by the might of his 
own power, with the high justice, the mid 
dle, and the low. Perhaps he had sent men 
out upon La Longue Traverse, never to r 
turn, but it was done in secret. It was 
never admitted. Albret seemed to glower 
now. 


“What childish talk is that?” he asked, 
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“There is a legend of 
Traverse, true—” 

legend. I know men 
whitening bones, could they be found, would 
prove its truth,” said Trent. “You may kill 
me, if you like But 


sternly. La Longue 


“It is no whose 


that way or another. 
do not think you can deceive me.” 
said the factor, quietly. “I 
will dispose of your case later, and in my 
own good time. Meanwhile, you are not to 
make any attempt to leave the post.” 

“Small danger of that,” laughed Trent, 
bitterly. “You have taken away my gun and 
my food. What chance would I have in the 
wilderness, even if you did not send your 
Indian coureurs du bois to see that I did 
not by any chance escape?” 

“Enough,” said Albret. “Such discom- 
forts, such deprivations, as you have to 
suffer you have brought upon yourself. Go.” 


“Go, now,” 


CHAPTER V. 


RENT stepped from the factor’s office 

into the open air, seemingly distraught, 
almost indifferent. 
upon him saw a man who was, perhaps, un- 
danger, or, if not uncon- 
supremely careless. Yet Trent’s 
were every one alert. He not only 


Those whose eyes were 


conscious of his 
scious, 
senses 
the danger he was in; he was deter- 
mined to evade it, in fashion. The 
will to live strong in him. And he 
had seen that in the factor’s eyes that con- 
vinced him that there was no mercy for 
him in that old man. He must fend for 
himself, and, above all, he must act quickly. 

The problem was one to stagger him. He 
was here alone, without a friend, save for 
the old priest, who might be almost any- 
where, and, ten to one, could not help him 
near. In all that vast region he 
might look for aid only from some free 
trader like himself—and few of those were 
bold enough to come where the long arm of 
Galen Albret might reach them. Then, sud- 
denly, his eyes lighted. For they fell on the 
form of Achille Picard, the man he had 
saved, shrinking behind the door af a cabin. 

“Picard — Achille—old vagabond!” he 
cried, heartily. “So I did save your worth- 
less life, hein? Come here, then, and let 
me shake your hand!” 

Achille came, reluctantly. He owed this 
man his life, yet he knew Trent to be pro- 
Was it fair, then, to ask him to 


knew 
some 


was 


were he 


scribed. 
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associate himself with such a one? Yet 
he came; gratitude, after all, was strong in 
him. And there was Julie, the woman he 
loved, to whom he had told his adventure. 
She was listening; what would she say did 
he refuse to acknowledge this benefactor? 

“Listen, Achille,” said Trent, dropping his 
voice, yet assuming an air as if what he 
were saying were trivial. “I am in trouble 
—you know?” 

“IT beleef you!” said Picard. “Dose old 
man—she no lak’ you—you trade dose fur 
—no?” 

“Just about that, Achille. 
know what goes on here? 
of La Longue Traverse?” 

“Oui!” 

“Have there been men sent out since you 
came here?” 

“Ba oui! I tink. Nobody know but dat 
ole man and his coureurs du bois.” 

I shall take that trail, La 
Longue Traverse?” 

“IT have think so,” agreed Achille. 

“Then, Achille, if you will get me a rifle 
I will give you a hundred dollars!” 

“No, I can’t do eet,” said Achille, instantly. 
“Ole man, he find out. He know everyt’ing. 
He count every rifle—w’en he ees mees wan 
he fin’ out purty queeck who is tak’ heem.” 

And Picard was obstinate. Neither his 
gratitude nor his cupidity when Trent 
raised his offers moved him. All he could 
offer was advice. 

“Maybe,” he said, “you stan’ some show 
if he sen’ you out queeck. Dose duck is 
yonge yet. They cannot fly yet. Here, I 
weel help—for what you deed for me. V'la, 
I geev’ you my knife!” 

“But how can I make him send me 
quickly? Won’t he think about the ducks?” 

“Maybee. You mak’ heem mad at you—” 

“T’ll do it!” vowed Trent. “That is the 
best chance. You’re right, Achille!” 

“Oui—eet ees wan chance—not much! He 
ees get mad purty queeck. Den maybee he 
ees sen’ you out toute suite—maybee he 
ees shoot you!” 

“And I'll take 
Trent. 


Listen, you 
You have heard 


“T suppose 


that chance, too,” said 


CHAPTER VI. 


(AL ALBRET sat in his study, dream- 
J ing. He had almost forgotten about 


the free trader who must take La Longue 
After all, Trent was only an in- 


Traverse. 
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“You Came!’’ He Said. “Ah, 


There had 


daughter, 


cident in the life of the 
But 


post. 


been others. suddenly his 


Virginia, the girl Trent had seen, spoke to 


him out of the silence. 

“Dad, who was that 
with Mr. McTavish? 
and all the 


man who came in 


He acted so strangely, 


men treated him in such a 


strange way? No one will tell me about 
him.” 

Albret considered her. Most of the day 
had passed; twilight was falling. 

“He is a stranger who is where he does 


not belong,” he said, finally. 

“What is his station? Why should we net 
receive him as a guest?” she asked. 

“He is a gentleman said 
her father. 
subject. 


that is enough,” 
Then, abruptly, he changed the 
“Virginia,” he said, “you are grow- 
ing up. It is time something of 


you saw 


the outside world. Would you like to go to 
Quebec this year—to school?” 
“IT should 


said. 


like to go some time,” she 
“T should like to go with you.” 
“But 


Abitibi 


said. 


with the 


“T cannot go this 


you—if 


year,” he 


you will—can go 











I Knew You Would Come’’ 


brigade. You have until it starts to decide.” 

“Thank you, father,” said. “I will 
think of it, if I may.” 

They fell silent. She understood that she 
was to ask no more questions 
And then, suddenly, while 
not of Quebec, but of him, 
he was in the room, unannounced. 

“Are Albret?” 
Trent, 


she 


concerning 
the stranger. 
she was thinking, 
you there, Galen called 
sharply. 

“What then?” said the factor, in his deep 
tone. “I did not send for you.” 

“No, but I When do I 


upon La Longue Traverse?” 


have come. start 

“Stop that nonsense,” 
“As to shall 
not know.’ 


said Albret, sharply. 


when I send you away, I do 
Trent lighted a cigarette. 

“IT do not smoke in this room. My daugh- 
said Albret 


your 


ter uses it, often,” 
“What do I 


r 


eare for habits?” de- 


manded Trent. 
And then Virginia, angry at his insolence 
toward her father, 


that had hidden her. 


rose from the shadow 
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“You have left your manners far behind, 


sir,’ she said. “I was told you were a 
gentleman by the man you are insulting, 
who is old enough to command vour re- 


spect.” 

The cigarette flew into the hearth. 

“I beg your pardon!” cried Trent, his 
design of spurring Albret to anger forgot- 
ten. “I did not know you were here!” 

Once more he stared at her. And, though 
she colored slowly, she could not withdraw 
her eyes from his. She was puzzled, mysti- 
fied by him. 

“I beg you to pardon me,” he said, again. 
“But, I am desperate. For months I have 
seen nothing but the wilderness. And now, 


suddenly, I come here—I find men, and 
books, and houses—comfort—homes. And 
and, a woman—a woman, mademoiselle, 


such as men like me dream of, in the light 
of their fire at night! Others may stay— 
may go out, knowing that they return to 
all this that I see! But I—I am to take 
La Longue Traverse! That is why I seemed 
to insult your father without arousing his 
anger!” 

“But this long journey that you speak 
of,” said the girl, bewildered. “Other men 
take long journeys less strong than 
you. They return, should 


you be lost?” 


men 
safely, so why 
“But not from La Longue Traverse.” 

“La Longue questioned, 
= 
“Some call 


" 


Traverse?” she 
“what is 
it the journey of death,” he 
said. 

“But—” she began, wondering. 

“Ah, I can explain—I will—if you will let 
you ’ he whispered. 
“Tonight, by the guns, you will be there?” 

Tears were in her eyes as she looked at 

understand. Sud- 


Still she did not 
denly she fled. Albret’s voice roared in his 


me see again alone,’ 


him. 


ears 

“You hound!” cried the factor. ‘‘Would 
you play upon my daughter’s sympathy to 
save your life? Dare you make love to her 
under my very eyes?” 

Suddenly Trent remembered his 
to anger this man. He had succeeded in 
that, at least. He back his head 
and laughed in the other man’s face which 
turned black with anger. 

“By God!” cried Albret. “You go too far! 
You have spoken of La Longue Traverse! 
It shall be made real to you! As real as 
anything ever was!” 


design 


threw 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


MILING, Trent left the house. He 

achieved something; Galen Albret was 
angry. He had not shot him down; the 
chances were, however, that be would send 
him out on the journey of death within the 
week. And Achille Picard’s suggestion, as 
Trent well knew, was sound. While the 
ducks and other young birds were still too 
young and weak to fly, there was a chance 
for him to snare them, or kill them, per- 
haps, with bow and arrow. If—and it was 
a big if—he could protect himself from the 
watchful Indians, the coureurs du bois, who 
would be on his trail. Trent was a rich 
man. But he would have given, cheerfully, 
all his wealth for a rifle. Armed, he would 
have had no fear. Going forth unarmed, 
save for Picard’s knife, he knew that the 
chances were a hundred to one against him, 
even after his success in hastening Albret’s 
move. 

And then, suddenly, he remembered the 
girl. Would she help him? She had seemed 
to be interested. There was a chance, then. 
Perhaps he could play upon her sympathies, 
her emotions, and win the 
that all others denied. Well, it was worth 
trying. He cared nothing for what might 
happen to her. She was only a means to 
an end. Would she meet him? He waited, 
tensely, watching, by the guns. 

At last he saw her. 


had 


help from her 


She came from her 
father’s house, slowly hesitating. He stepped 
forward, in her path. Her eyes fell; she 
colored, painfully. But he took her hand. 
“You came!” he said. “Ah, I knew you 
would come! You took pity on me, then?” 
“I—did not come—to meet you,” she said, 
falteringly. But the rich color in her cheeks 
gave the lie to her words. 
gling with her reserve, with her modesty. 
This man seemed able to invade the re- 
motest places of her consciousness; at his 
summons she was ready to forget her duty 
to her father, her duty to herself. Why? 
She had asked herself that question, tor- 
mented by the waves of emotion that swept 
her, leaving her baffled. 
“You came,” he said, 
again. “That is enough. 
care why?” 
“Will 
ately. 


She was strug- 


hand 
should I 


taking her 
Why 


you explain?” she asked, desper- 
“Will you tell me why all this is 


happening? Why you talked so to my father 
—and why he answered you as he did?” 
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‘I Shall Be Listening For the Things You Are to Say 





“Come with me,” he said. “Here there looked down. Above them were myriads of 
are too many to listen. What I said would stars. In the north the flashing lights 
be repeated. Come with me and I will tell played, filling the sky with a blaze such as 


you all—all that you must know.” none in southern latitudes may hope to see 
Reluctantly, wondering at herself for con- —the wonder of the Aurora Borealis, flash- 
senting, she acquiesced. She let him take ing and blazing there like some great con- 


her by the hand and lead her to the high flagration About them it was as light as 


bank above the rushing water. There they day, but in the light there was a quality 
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that was different, weird, unearthly. A fit 
time and a fit place, indeed, for this girl 
who knew so little to learn something of 
life. And as she looked up into the face of 
this man, who, she could no longer doubt, 
facing strange and terrible ex- 
perience, she shivered a little. 

“Now!” she cried, freeing her hand, sud- 
denly. “Tell me! Tell me! What is this 
Longue Traverse of which you speak? Why 
should you, a strong man and a brave, fear 
this journey? 


was some 


Is it more dangerous than a 
voyage to the Athabasca or the Peace? Do 
unknown perils lurk along its course? Tell 
me!” 

“La Longue Traverse!” he repeated, mood- 
ily. After all, he thought, was it for him 
to tell her? Was it for him, for the sake of 
grasping at one faint chance, to blast her 
faith in her father, to accuse the father to 
his daughter? He wondered! And as he 
looked into her eager eyes he was moved, 
for the first time, with some real thought of 


her. She appealed to him at last as a 
woman. She stirred his chivalry, and he 
exulted fiercely at the knowledge, for it 


proved that he could face death 
think of other things. 


and still 
“IT have told you,” he went on. “Some call 
it the Journey of Death. I am to take it, 
I think. It may be that I shall call on you 
to make a choice—to choose between your 
pity and what you might think to be your 
duty. Then, if ' must ask you to make 
that choice, I wiil tell you all there is to 
be told of La Longue Traverse. 
a secret not altogether mine. But tell me. 
Are perhaps, a little sorry for me? 
Do you understand that I am no coward— 
that I am not given to complaining thus 
when fate elects that the coin shall fall the 


9 


wrong way for me? 


Now, it is 


you, 


“TI—yes, I am 
gravely. 


sorry for you,” she said, 
“T can see that you are unhappy 
that is enough. That—and that you 


For that is written in 


and 


are a brave man. 


your eyes.” 

He laughed lightly. 

“To win such pity is worth unhappiness!” 
And as he looked at her his mood changed 

and the whole spirit of the man. “Look!” 
he cried. You know the 
legend? , 

He kissed her suddenly, before she could 
draw away, full on the red lips. She started 
back; in her cry anger, and 
shame, fled from him. 


“A shooting star! 
That means a kiss!’ 


there 
She 


was 
and—sorrow. 
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And Ned Trent looked after her, savagely, 
morosely. 

“There are prices too high to pay for 
life!” he said to himself, bitterly. “To ex- 
pose her to his anger, for, if she helped me, 
he would know. No. 
ning to care. I had to stop that. I have 
done it. She hates me now, despises me! 
It is better so!” 

Ten minutes later he passed her window. 
His song was on his lips—‘En roulant ma 
boule—Rouli roulant, ma boule roulant!” 

“And he can sing!” she cried, bitterly, to 


And she was—begin- 


herself. And flung herself, weeping, on her 
bed, to wonder, as she lay awake, what 


these things might mean. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ED TRENT supposed that he had killed 


her interest in him. He had only 
stirred it to fever heat. For in that night of 
sorrow, as she pondered, things grew 


clearer to her. 
kiss; 


She forgot the insult of that 
she remembered only the warmth of 
his lips on hers, the surging answer of her 
whole being to the call of his. And, young 
as she was, innocent as she was, she knew 
that that kiss was light only in seeming; 
that behind the sudden impulse was some- 
thing that she could answer freely, proudly, 
with upraised head. He had not spoken, 
but—there are times when there is no need 
of words. 

And so Virginia meant to learn the truth 
that all—her father, Trent, everyone— 
seemed leagued together to keep from her. 
She had asked direct questions, and been 
put off. Now, before she asked more ques- 
tions, she was determined to have the means 
of knowing whether the answers she re- 
ceived were truthful or not. Here her sex 
helped her—and she counted upon that. 
Her sex and the fact that she was supposed 
to be even more ignorant than she actually 
was. 

She was not lacking in guile. She had 
noticed that Picard and Trent were friendly. 
And so, in the mornins, she managed to 
overhear a conversation between them. It 
told her much, though even so she lacked 
the knowledge of certain things. It told 
her that Trent faced a real peril, for one 
thing, for she knew that Achille 
alarmist. 
he might ask of her—a rifle. 


was no 


It told her, too, what it was that 
For he was 
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trying once more to make Picard give him 
his, or steal one for him. And Picard was 
refusing, on the ground that her father 
would know, and hang him. 

“Ah, well,” she heard Trent say, at last. 
“What will must be! There was another 
way, I think, but I have closed that to my- 
self. Some things I cannot do!” 

Her heart leaped at that—for 
guessed his meaning. Now, at last, she was 
close to knowing. 


now she 


La Longue Traverse still 
baffied her; the meaning of that she must 
discover. But, knowing as much as she did, 
she refused to let that lack of knowledge 


hinder her. And before dusk she had 
wormed the secret out of the only other 
white woman at the post, Mrs. Cockburn, 


wife of the post doctor. 


Mrs. Cockburn had 















been almost 
a mother to 
her; 
derstood now, as 


she un- 


no man could have done, 
the real stress under which 
the girl was laboring. 

“IT should not tell you. I scarcely dare,’ 
she said, when Virginia had made her de- 
mand. 

“If you do not,” said Virginia, “I shall 
go straight to my father! I shall tell him 
what I suspect, and I shall make him tell 
me, no matter what he says or does!” 

The doctor’s wife saw that she meant it. 
She sighed. 

“No,” she said, slowly. “Rather than 
have you do that I shall tell you myself. 
But it will bring you unhappiness, my dear 
—and I wish you could bring yourself to 
take your father still on faith, as you have 


always done—to be sure that, whatever he 
does, is done for the best. What I shall 
tell you of La Longue Traverse will seem 
hard—it will cruel, unjust. Yet—I 
believe that it is necessary, 
as they are.” 

“Tell said Virginia. “I 
truth to hurt. I am learning 
truth almost always does hurt!” 

And so, filled with horror as she under- 
stood, she learned the meaning of the dread- 
ful phrase. She learned the fate Ned Trent 
was condemned to meet—and that it was her 
own father 


seem 
things being 
me,” expect the 
that the 


who send him to his 
death, as, perhaps, he had sent other men 


to die. 


was to 


“Thank you,” she said, simply, when Mrs. 
Cockburn had done. “I know 
there is for me to do.” 


now what 
And so, as dusk was falling again, 
she made her way to the river bank. 
She thought she knew where she 
might find Trent. Nor was she 
disappointed. He was 
sittingona 


She Saw Trent Struggling 
with Me-en-gan 
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rock, looking out over the water. 
At her coming he looked up. But 
the fire that always lighted his eves 
before when he His 
mood did not change to meet her coming. 


saw her was missing. 

“Forgive me for being here, if you sought 
solitude,” he said. “This will be, I think, 
my last day of plenty. I am making the 
most of it.” 

“You are leaving the post soon?” 

“To-morrow morning early, I am told,” he 
said. 

“And you are ready for the journey? You 
have everything you need?” 

He looked at her, surprised more by her 
tone than by her words. And then he lied, 
deliberately. 

“Everything,” he said, calmly. 
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It was true, then, she thought, her heart 
singing within her. He would not use her! 
Then—he must—care? 

“Have you a rifle, for La Longue Trav- 
erse?” she asked. 

For a moment he was confused. Could 
she know, he wondered? And he lied again, 
sure that she could not—and that he would 
never tell her. 

“A rifle?” he said. “Of course, mademoi- 
selle! Who would travel in the north with- 
out a rifle?’ 

“You!” she answered, passionately, aban- 
doning her reserve. “Oh, I know every- 
thing!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘‘T KNOW everything!” she repeated. “I 

know what is to be done to you—and 
by my own father! My eyes are open. I 
am no longer a foolish girl! You meant to 
get me to help you—with my eyes closed. 
Now you must let me help you—for do you 
think I can allow you to be treated so, with 
such injustice? No!—” 

But he was not thinking of himself. She 
saw the furious color blaze up into his 
cheeks. 

“Who told you?” he demanded, savagely. 
“It was Picard! I will teach him.” 

“No, no!” she cried, half laughing, half 
crying. “It was not! It was some one else, 
some one you do not know. I had the right 
to know.” 

“No!” he said. “And no one had a right 
to tell you something that has brought sor- 
row to your eyes.” He broke off, and was 
silent a moment, in deep thought. “Listen, 
girl,” he said. “As you know so much, I 
must tell you more. You know the fate that 
awaits me, but not the reason. There are 
two sides. I came here with my eyes open— 
I knew what would happen if I were caught. 
I faced the risks. It was a fair fight. Per- 
haps it is wrong—but if it is, it is a sys- 
tem that is wrong, that is cruel, that is 
unjust—not the man who obeys the laws 
of that system, your father. It is inevitable, 
what is to happen to me. And—I do not 
complain.” 

“But, last night,” she said, “you spoke of 
asking me to choose—between pity and 
duty? Did you not?” 

“That you must forget,” he said. “Those 
were idle words—no more.” 


“They were not!” she cried. “My pity 





was to have given you a rifle. My duty was 
to my father! Was it not so?” 

He saw that she must know the truth. 

“Yes,” he admitted, dejectedly. 

“Then why—why have you not asked me 
to choose?” she said. “‘Why have you aban- 
doned that ‘other way’ of which I heard 
you speak to Achille Picard, for I was that 
other way, was I not?” 

“I—I could not ask you,” he said, slowly. 
“I—I knew you would be found out. You 
might be punished.” 

“But you knew all this when you still 
planned to do it?” 

“Yes, but then it was different. Then—I 
did not—I had not known you, really. Now, 
I would rather take my chance—even of 
death.” 

“Ah,” she said, softly. “You lied to me, 
then! But—it was a noble lie—a wonderful 
lie! How many men would have dared to 
tell it, I wonder? And—you shall have my 
help, after all!’ He interrupted her, with 
a sharp cry, but she silenced him. ‘“No— 
listen. I can give it without the risk you 
fear. For years ago a friend of my father’s 
gave me a small rifle—small, but straight 
and true. I have not used it—my father has 
forgotten it. He would never know that it 
was gone. I shall give it to you—but ona 
condition. You must promise me to leave this 
country to-night—never to return. Will you 
do that?” 

“I—I must,” he said. “But—after you 
have done this—never to see you again—” 

“TI will give you the rifle, then,” she said. 
“But—I would not like to lose it altogether. 
You must give it back tome. That you may 
do in August—in Quebec. That you must 
promise, too.” 

His face blazed with delight. 

“In Quebec? You are going to Quebec?” 
he cried. “Then I shall want to live! Get 
me the rifle and the cartridges—and I shall 
fly to-night! They will not suspect—and, 
with the start I shall have, and a rifle in 
my hand, let them catch me if they can!” 

He took her hands and held them closely 
in his own. 

“Ah, the things that I shall say when 
I return the rifle!” he said. “You will bring 
nT?’ 

“In an hour—here,” she whispered. “I 
shall be listening—for the things you are to 
say!” 








She heard him singing a few minutes 
later, as he passed her window. 
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“But how can he help singing?” she asked 
herself. 


CHAPTER X 


HEY met in the flaming night, 

where to find darkness they 
had to seek the shadows east 
by the trees and great 
rocks. She bore the he 
rifle and the cart- 
ridges. 
“It is enough?” 


















other. Then he was gone. 
She lingered a moment. And then, 
suddenly, she heard a sound of scuffling? 
Guttural cries assailed her ears. She ran 
toward them, and saw Trent struggling 
with Me-en-gan, her father’s most trusted 
Indian. Others were running toward the 
fighters. Even so, Trent saw her, 
and thought of her 
“Go—go quickly!” he 
cried. ‘You must not be 


r seen here!” 


“>. 














Galen Albret Lifted the Wounded Trader from the Boat 


she asked him, anxiously, tears in her voice. 
“There is nothing else that I can do for you, 
Ned Trent?” 

“Nothing else,” he said. “Except to think 
of me when you pray!” 

“La Longue Traverse,” she said, with a 
shudder. “Even with a rifle it will be hard. 
I am filled with dread. I fear what may 
come to you.” 

“Banish your fears!”’ he laughed. “I have 
none, now. I Know the way, and if any try 
to stop me, I think they will find that, 
thanks to you, I am a match for them.” 

“Then if there is nothing else, you must 
go,” she said. “Oh, to know that you are 
going, perhaps to death—to hardships, cer- 
tainly 

“No greater hardships—not as great—as 
I faced coming in,” he said. “The hazards 
of the forest, of the trail, yes. But what are 
they? I do not fear them. Till August, 
then—in Quebec.” 

And once again he kissed her, full on the 
lips. But this time her kiss answered his; 
this time she did not cry out, or flee from 
him. For a moment they clung to one an- 


She knew that he was right With a 
sinking heart she _ fled. He was. strong. 


Would he be able to get away? 

Before she slept she knew the truth, that 
he was a prisoner again, and this time a 
prisoner in very truth. She heard the tok 
ens of her father’s anger, his order that 
Trent should be brought before him in the 
morning, for trial. And, shuddering, she 
lay awake, wondering how she might save 
him, and finding, in the end, only one plan 
that offered any hope, and that so slim, so 
faint, she knew, that she could take no com- 
fort in it. 

Then morning came, and she saw her fa- 
ther, grim and silent, go from his breakfast 
to the room where he dispensed the rude 
justice of the post. Tensely she listened, 
striving to hear what went on. She was 
barred from the room; she might only guess. 


Inside, Trent faced the factor with a calm 
face and an eye that yielded nothing to the 
stern gaze of his accuser and his judge. 

“Now, indeed,” said Galen Albret, “you 
have touched a vital thing. Before when I 
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The 


and 


dealt with you, I could show 


matter was serious; 


mercy. 

it was not one of life 
death. Now you have touched my discipline. 
You have undermined the whole structure of 
Some one 


my authority For you had aid! 


of my people gave you a rifle! Who did 
that?” 

No one I stole it,” said Trent. 

You iad aid,” repeated the _ factor. 
rhere was another person with you just 
before you were captured. The Indians do 
not know—but there were others who saw. 
1 offer you one last chance. Tell me who 
aided you, who gave you that rifle, and lI 
will let you go free. You shall be taken 
from the country, in peace and honor—or 
you may travel with the Abitibi brigade 
when it goes out. But, if you do not tell 
me... 

‘Well? Better let me know—for I will 
answer no more questions!” 


“Then, in five minutes, I shall hang you! 


You might survive La Longue Traverse. I 


take no more chances with you!” 

criminal You 
Trent. the 
To be shot, that 


But to be 


“Hang me like a common 


wouldn't dare!” cried For first 


went white. 
death 


was to damn 


time he was 
the 


lowest of 


a man’s hung—in 


north—it him as the 
the low 

shall see. In five minutes, if 
told, I shall 
who aided you 


shall be 


you do 


You you 
Let 


and you shall go 


have not give the order. 
me know 
ire If 

I believe 
The first 
“T'll take 
talking. Go to 


not, you hung!” 


mean it,” said 








Trent. sharp shock was 





word for it. 
the 


over your 





Stop 
devil! 
Father!” 


They wheeled together, to 














face Virginia Albret. 
She tood in the 
aqaoor Be idle ner 








a \le-en-gan. 





“You must 
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catching his breath. 
away.” 

“Virginia,” said the factor, sternly, at one 
with his enemy for once. 
the room. 


“Galen Albret, send her 


“You must leave 
You have nothing to do with this 


case. You must not interfere.” 

But the girl came on. She faced her 
father bravely. 

“IT have more to do with it than you 
think,” she said. “For it was I who gave 


this man the rifle!” 
Trent groaned. 
speechless. 


Albret, for a moment, was 


“Why?” he asked, his face working. 
“Because, I love him,” she said. 


CHAPTER XI 


N HIS blind anger, caution had still ruled 

Galen Albret, as it had all the days of 
his life. He had sent Virginia to her room; 
Trent he had ordered locked up. And then 
he had set out to unravel the twisted skein. 
Trent must die; that much he knew. But 
that could wait until he knew just how far 
things had gone; until he knew, 
greatly Virginia was to blame. 


too, how 





His Head Slipped Back. 
He Was Dead 
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Trent. He had gained 
some control of himself; his rage had quieted 


And first he saw 


so that he could let the younger man talk. 

And once more Trent lied. 

“Tt deceived your daughter,’ he said. “I 
lied to her. I made her think I 
victim in more ways than 
is only a child. 


was your 
She 
She was moved by her pity 


were true. 


and her ignorance.” 

“I think you are telling the truth, and it 
Albret, 
Suddenly his eyes fell on the pouch 
the old given to Trent. He 
started, whole manner changed. 
“Where did you get that?” he asked. “I 
I have seen that. 

“You 


does you some credit,” said Galen 
grimly. 
priest had 


and his 


It belonged to a man 


know it?” he asked. “It was my 
father’s!” 

“I might have known,” said Albret, with 
a terrible softness. ‘“‘You are Graehme Stew- 
art’s son? You were born to be a curse to 


I beat your father. 


now I know! 


me! Now 
I shall beat you.” 

Trent launched himself then. With one 
fierce cry he was at the factor’s throat. 

“You are the man who killed my father!” 
he eried. “It was to find you that I came 
to the north— 

Albret 
fore the 
dozen 


not to get the furs!’ 
shook 
attack 
men had 
for help. 

“You 
I am 


him off for a moment; be- 
could be half a 


answered the factor’s call 


renewed 


will wait here,” 
Then 


difference to you!” 


said Albret, “until 


ready. well, it will make no 
He went out, grimly. In his eyes 
saw that he 


proached. He 


men 
was in no mood to be ap- 


was living again the 


days of his youth, when he had hated Stew- 


over 


art and sent him to his death on La Longue 
Traverse. But one thing had been 
plished. He had softened toward Virginia. 
She had been the victim of Stewart’s son, as 
her mother had 


accom- 


been his father’s victim. 


“Tell Virginia to find me by the river,” he 
ordered. 
She came, 
“No,” 
a story, now, that 
learn. But I 
learn to hate this man 
heart with 
Sorrowfully he 


tears in her eyes, pleading 
“Virginia, I shall tell you 
I hoped you would never 


he said 


must tell you, that you may 
who has won your 
lies.”’ 
told her of Ned’s father 
and her mother. And when he had done she 
looked up at him with blazing eyes. 

“And you such 


believed—on flimsy evi 


that!” she cried. “You killed a 
that! You 
faithless to you, on the word of a scoundrel 


like Rand! Must 


dence as 
man for believed my mother 
And what if it were true? 
a son be like his father?” 

She broke off suddenly. 

“What is that?” she 
voice. “A canoe floating down toward the 


cried, in a changed 


rapids. It has gone by the landing! Ther 
is a man in it.” 
They ran together to the water’s edge 


And, as it went by, Albret seized the canoe. 
“Rand!” cried Virginia. 
Galen Albret lifted the 

from the boat. Together 


“He’s wounded!” 
trader 
they laid him cn 


wounded 


the shore. 
Albret. 
And at that the wounded man opened his 


“He’s dying,” said 


eves. 
“Yes,” he said, chokingls “Shot myself 


an accident. Is that you Factor? I—I've got 
something to tell 


girl I 


you. You—you got the 


Years ago—she married you. 


both. [—lied 


There was nothing wrong 


loved. 
I hated you about her and 
Stewart. 

He choked and coughed A moment later 
his head slipped back. He was dead. And 
Galen Albret, the foundations of his whole 
life shaken, looked into his daughter’s eyes 
“Here is the key,” he said, brokenly. “Re 
Tell him 


I want to ask him to forgive me.” 


lease him. and bring him to me 











| “MYSTIFIED” 


HEY live in Santa Barbara. He 


is the “Bad 


Bold Villain” with a Moving 


Picture Company there, and she is a leading iady. 
“Don’t you understand how to do it, Winifred, dear?” he asked. 


“Yes, I understand all right, George, but it says ‘first 


clean your chicken’ 


and I don’t know whether to use toilet or scouring soap?” 















Standing Six 
Feet One in His 
Socks, Charles 






































Wednesday night 


geles and Charles Ray was 
The members of 


the studio in which he works, 


Picture Company, were 


embarrassed 


Minerva Martin 


cleverly. And the whole affair was a 
huge success, 

I was delighted at the opportunity 
furnished me of getting a first hand 
impression of my next victim—I won- 

der if they are really as much bored 
with this business of being interviewed 
as they insist—while he was utterly un- 
conscious of my szrutiny. He is an 


immensely good looking young man, 






Oh! For Youth and 
Enthusiasm. What 
a Lot They Mean 
in Life 


Swap a Dinner Coat for a Mackinaw Vest and a 
Colored Shirt, Transform a Smooth Shaven Face 
with a Beard and You Wouldn’t Know Him 


that’s certain, big and clean cut and 
becomingly dressed in an exceptionally 
smart dinner coat. His eyes are blue and 
his hair is crisp and short and brown, 
and his skin fairly glows with ruddy 
health. Altogether, he is the sort of young 
man you would expect to find enchanting 
audiences in juvenile leads. 
But he doesn’t He plays any and every 
sort of role, usually effectively 
disguised. And he says that he 


a] 
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We Don’t Have Many Such 
Regulars in Our Army 
infinitely prefers 
all of char- 
acter parts with the 
opportunities they 
furnish him to display 

his real ability as an 
actor, merely to be- * 
ing himself 
is all he would need to be 
But I am getting ahead. 
terviewing people is rather 


sorts 


— which 


imagine, perhaps, that all one needs to do is to 
get into an intimate talk with an actor, to get all 
of the information you could wish. 


verse is the case. 


sun except himself. 
some direct questions. 


YOUNG 


as a juvenile lead. 
Now, this business of in- 


It fs easy enough to set the 
scene, and to place the interviewee in the most 
conspicuous spot in that setting, but—he imme- 
diately begins talking about everything under the 
Wherefore, I usually ask him 
The first question which 
I put to Charles Ray was answered in a fashion that 
quite won my heart. I asked him if Charles Ray was 
his real name or his stage name. 

Now, it happens that I have a particular prej- 
udice against middle names, 
and I found that Charles Ray has a mid- 
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k7 


that he doesn’t use it. 
particular 


them 


dle name, but And it happens that I 
abbreviating names, I 


And I discovered that he 


have a prejudice against 
like out in full. 
simply abominates having anyone address him as Chas. This 
may seem. a trifling thing to you, but not to me. I can count 
on the fingers of one hand the men I have known whose taste 


written 


in names perfectly coincides with my own. You can see for 
yourself, how much emphasis may be laid on this consanguin- 


ity of taste. 


“T was born in Jacksonville, Illinois,’”” he continued, “and 
the year was 1591, so you can guess my age. I wonder 
Whether it is inadvisable to let people know how young I 
am?” 


“No, indeed,” I assured him. ‘Your youth is to vour credit. 
Any one man who attains to a prominent leading position in 
motion pictures or on the stage at your age, 


is entitled to all the credit there is com- 


ing to him. Tell me something of your 
life in Jacksonville, won’t you?” 
“There’s not much to tell,” he said. 


A Part of His Charm Lies in the 
Fact That He Seems Quite 
Untouched by His Pop- 
ularity. You Rather 
Expect Him to 
Play Juvenile 
Leads But In- 
stead the 
Young and 
Debonair 
Charles Ray 
is Usually 
Effectively 
Disguised 


a difficult one. You “My father is Seotch- 
Irish and my mother 
French. She 
of a fine old family 
and 


old documents which we 


comes 
3ut the re 
we have some 
treasure highly which 
that the family 
was a wealthy and pow- 
erful in the days 
gone by, and that her 


prove 


one 


great grandmother was 
stolen for ransom and 
went through some ex- 
citing adventures 

which included 


or middle initials, 
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being shipped on a sailing boat before she was finally 



























restored to her family. One of these days I am going to 
gather those old documents and write a story on the 


ad 


contents—a scenario? Probably. 

“My father was engaged in the mercantile business and 
there was some talk of my entering the business while I 
was in school. But it did not interest me in the least. 
1 cut quite a swath in athletics whilst at school, and of 
course entered into the dramatic entertainments with 
some zest I used to haunt the theatre and most of my 
reading consisted of the contents of the theatrical 
posters. I can remember the first show I went to and 
although it was an impossible melodrama, I made up 
mv mind then and there that I was going to be an actor 
if I possibly could. How to do it was the main thing, 
for my mother was much opposed to the plan. No mem- 
ber of my family had ever been on the stage.” 

“Still you finally managed to get 






away from your mother’s apron 
strings,” I suggested. 

Charlie smiled thoughtfully 
and waited a full minute and 





then said in a tone which made me 














A Broad Cava- 





lier’s Collar 
~~ and Wav- 
ing Brown 
ad Locks 
Proved 
Particu- 
larly Be- 
coming and 
Not in the 
Least 
Effeminate 


























When He Plays the Part of 
a Soldier, He Looks as 
Though He Might Have 
Stepped Right Out of the 
Pages of an Anthony 
Hope Romance 


What part? None. 
I passed hand bills 
of coming at- 
tractions around 
town and felt quite 
proud of myself. 


BB ve 
a 


ga 


He Liked the Role, But Not ~ 
the Robe 


E. 


~ 


Then I passed water around and finally 

.§ handed out programmes and all the time I 
WY watched the plays and the actors and studied 
/ quietly at home to improve my speaking voice 
and I read Shakespeare and all the plays I could 
get hold of and committed many parts to memory. 


think a whole lot more 
of him, “Away from 
mother’s apron strings? 
I doubt it She lives 

th me now and we are 
very close together, and I used to get some of my old school chums together 
he knows pretty much 
all I do. I hope I will 
never be too far away 


and get them to read parts opposite me as I acted 
those I picked out for myself and my people soon 
accepted the fact that I was to go on the stage.” 


from her even if the “Where did you get your start in the profession? 


strings remain. “In my home town. I was in the box office at the 


Well, to go on with time. The company playing there had been disap- 
mv early history, I ‘ pointed by one of their men and I pleaded for a 
broke into the chance. He gave it to me, too. It was only a little 
theatre at last. 27s part but he told me that I did it well and made 
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YOUNG 


me an offer to go with the company for the 
Now 
this manager was a clever man, and although 


experience, and I jumped at the chance. 


the company was not a famous one we played 
everything that could be played on the staze, 
drama, melodrama, 
farce. I stayed with 
and although it may sound 
earned 


musical comedy and 
them for over a year 
foolish, I never 


more than five dollars a week—the 
manager kept me going by telling me of the 
great opportunity for advancement I had, 


and the experience I was getting. As far as 
advancement goes, I had some mighty good 
parts and I certainly got lots of experience. 
Finally I went to him and named my figure 
and he laughed at 
could go on 


for he thought he 


holding me, but I packed my 


me, 


grip—it did not 
hold all I possessed 
another word. Then 
panies, one after another, playing stock and 
going on the road and in this way I came to 
the coast. 


take more than a grip to 
and went off without 
I joined 


several com- 


I was with one company—I won't 
mention the 
we managed to weather sixty miles and then 
stranded at Santa Barbara, in California. I 
took and had just 
enough to get to Los Angeles, and was for- 
tunate 


name for charity’s sake—and 


stock of my finances 


enough to get an engagement for 
twelve weeks for Arizona. 

“T guess I was a Jonah, for the show lasted 
just three weeks, and I again landed in Los 
Angeles with 
After that 


three dollars in my pocket. 


I was with other repertoire com- 
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panies playing up and down the 
one day I went to the New 


coast, and 
York Motion Pie 
ture Company’s plant at Santa Monica, hop 
ing to get an engagement which would give 
me enough money to go east. Mr. Thomas 
and he did 
only meant to 


Ince said he would try me out 


so, and although I stay for 


about six weeks or so, I have been there ever 
since. I owe a whole lot to Mr. Ince, for he 
gave me leads in no time. I am working my 
second year with the company and have be 
gun making a reputation.” 

his mother in Los 


Angeles and drives his 40 horse power Buick 


Charles Ray lives with 


to the camp every day. He used to be quite 


a speeder, but two fines have slowed him 
down. Still, he does love to “let her go” 
and is itching to enter some automobile 
races. He may yet 


Ray is one of the youngest leading men in 
has all the 
result of his 


the business, but he 
tricks at his 


necessary 
command, one 
varied stock experiences. His fine presence, 
youth and good looks are a great asset, but 
He studies 
his parts and throws himself into them with 
heart soul, 
screen as few actors do. 
ago — Oh! it is 
enthusiasm at one’s command. Charlie Ray 
has it all ahead of him and I that he 
will never stop until he is at the head of his 


above these I’d put enthusiasm. 


and and he “gets over” on the 


As I wrote a while 
youth and 


great to have 


know 


profession. He has not so very far to go, 


at that! 





CAFE DE LUXE 


—" SENNET and his company 
4 at 


of Keystone 


players were on a “location” 


Lankershim, California, a suburb of Los Angeles, and as Marie Dressler 


was a member of the party and the 


could not be 


village “Eatinhouse”’ 


“Do you serve a table d’hote meal?” Mack asked the lone waitress. 


After scanning the menu card 


went into the kitchen, and returned 


they served was oatmeal. 


Sennet refrained from asking if it 


WAY OUT 


have your 


N'! IW that you 
1 


“Oh! yes, indeed,” 


last week.” 


replied Mabel, 


all 
dispensed with, so Mack, as became a good director, hunted up the 


for a 


with the information 


was table d‘hote 


new car,’ remarked a 


“IT suppose that you are out all the time.” 


important function of eating dinnet 


to arrange for the “feast.” 


herself and 


only 


she excused 
that the 


few moments 


meal 


oatmeal 


friend to Mabel Normand, 


was out tires alone 





sixty dollars on 














Bryant, His Arm Nearly Severed, Lay Unconscious on the Pile of Iron Pipes 


——“The Jack Pot Club”— 








CONCERNING SOME SMALL TOWN PHILANTHROPISTS 


By Mary Aurilla Coolidge 


Illustrations from the Eclair Film 


who will be the lucky one 


“e WONDER 
this week 


For years residents of Brushville 


Cente 
night 


r had made that remark every Saturday 


For years some one resident of Brushville 


Center had been mysteriously enriched to 


the amount of at least five hundred dollars 
every Saturday night 

For years all Brushville Center had united 
its energies in trying to fathom the mystery 
and to locate the donors of the money but 
without 


terites 


success, 


Therefore Brushville Cen- 


wisely decided to accept the gilts 


which the gods seem to provide and discon- 
tinued further investigations. 

The recipient of Saturday 
night gifts was in every instance a person 
with whom fate had dealt unkindly. 


one of these 


When the Methodist parsonage was burned 
the minister received next morning the sum 
of one thousand dollars from an anonymous 
source. When the Widow Springer’s only 
son was killed in a railroad wreck, leaving 
her destitute, five hundred dollars was mys- 
teriously presented to her upon two con- 
secutive Saturday nights. When one of the 
workmen in the new factory fell ill and his 
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family was evicted, financial aid was 
plied without a clue as to the benefactor. 

Brushville Center was not a large town 
but it was prosperous and expected a great 
future. Its national bank was doing 
business with a capital of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Its daily newspaper, owned 
by one of the wealthiest men in the town, 
had a sworn circulation of fifteen hundred 
subscribers. The Steel and Iron Works gave 
employment to four hundred men and when 
the Bryant factory opened it supplied work 
for two hundred more.. No wonder Brush- 
ville Center was proud of its enterprise. 

The man of the hour was James Bryant, 
son of old J. V. Bryant, the hardware dealer. 
Jim, as he was always referred to by those 
who knew him well, was an inventor. Five 
years before no one in Brushville Center 
would have believed such a thing possible. 
Jim Bryant had always been described as 
queer. Even as a boy he had been content 
to devote his play time to tinkering and ex- 
perimenting. He was never willing to help 
his father in the store and became moody 
and melancholy things went wrong. 
His teachers had always described him as 
sensitive and easily discouraged. 

“He takes after his mother,” people said. 
“She died of melancholia and used often to 
threaten to kill herself.” 

At fifteen Jim left school and went into 
the shops where he learned to be an expcrt 
machinist. When his father died he closed 
out the hardware business, took the money 
and went away. Rumor said he was taking 
out patent rights. Nobody at Brushville Cen- 
ter took any interest in the matter one way 
or another until one day it was announced in 
the local paper that Mr. James Bryant, the 
popular young townsman 
vention of a self-starting device had attracted 
much attention in New York and Washing- 
ton, was returning to Brushville and would 
open a factory for the manufacture of his in- 
vention, capital for the enterprise to be fur- 
nished by the First National Bank. 

When young Bryant arrived he found him- 
self locally renowned. The 
in active operation. Bryant, elated with his 
success, married Eleanor Martin, the pretty 
young school-teacher from the east, and went 
to live in the old Bryant homestead. 

Then, like a bombshell out of a clear sky 
came the announcement that a man in In- 
diana had brought suit against the young 
man for infringement on his patent. 


sup- 


new 


when 


whose clever in- 


factory was soon 
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Bryant stood on the post-office steps with 
the official notice in his hand 
through a second time. It was hardly pos- 
sible, he thought, that harm would result 
from such a suit. He had never infringed 
upon anyone’s rights. The claims of the man 
in Indiana did not ring true. Still, it would 
be wise to communicate with the bank at 
once. 


and read it 


The factory was not yet on a suffi- 
ciently paying basis to make financial back- 
ing unnecessary. He folded the letter and 
was about to replace it in the envelope when 
he heard his name called. 

“Hello, Bryant, I was just looking for you.” 

The speaker was David Carter, editor and 
owner of the Brushville Evening Journal. 
He came across the street to where Bryant 
stood. 

“Anything in this report that you are to 
be sued for infringement on someone's pat- 
ent?” he asked. ‘‘We got the information 
through the Associated Press. I dropped in 
at the bank as I came along but Listoe said 
he hadn’t heard anything about a suit. He 
seemed quite put out about it. I thought 
you might give us a statement. 

Bryant gazed at the editor in dismay. He 
hadn’t anticipated publicity. It would ruin 
all his prospects to have anything get abroad 


which would shake the confidence of his 
backers. Listoe, the banker, was a peculiar 
man. Bryant would have preferred to have 


Then he 
situation, 


himself. 
explained the 
Listoe 


told Listoe of the suit, 
could have some- 
what. Now, think 
that he had known about the man’s claims 
all the time and had concealed the facts in 
order to further his interests. The 
serious, rather moody face of the young man 
darkened as he turned and faced the news- 
paper man. 

“No,” he replied, “I’ve got nothing to say 
for publication. I’ve oniy just learned of the 
suit myself.” He indicated the letter in his 
hand. “I never heard of the man before. If 
I had I'd have told 
ing down to have a talk with him now.” 


would probably 


own 


Listoe myself. I’m go- 


He strode gloomily down the street. Car- 
ter started to follow, then changed his mind, 
turned and went on into the post-office. 
“T’ll get Listoe on the ‘phone a little later,” 
he thought, “and find out the result of that 
It looks rather bad for Bryant,” 
moment later. 
I shouldn't be surprised it 


till the suit is 


interview. 
he reflected, a “Listoe’ 
mighty cautious. 
he shut 
settled.” 


down the factory 


THE 


uo 
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It happened just as the editor had foreseen. 
that night, 
chair and sat with 


Bryant, entering his home 


dropped into the nearest 


his head in his hands. He did not hear 
his wife come into the room until she 
touched him on the shoulder 

“What's wrong, Jim?” she asked. “Head- 


ache again? I've been afraid you were work- 


ing too hard, lately.” 


jryant rose and paced up and down the 


room 


“Worse than headache,” he groaned. 
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today. The whole town will know by to- 
morrow. The Journal’s got three-quarters of 


a column in tonight’s paper about it.” He 
paused in his walk and stood looking, hope- 
lessly, out of the window while with his fin- 
gers he drummed impatiently on the sill. 
“The worst of it is,” he continued, mo- 
rosely, “I got mad and told Listoe he could 
go to blazes, that if he wanted to close the 
factory he could but that I'd starve before I 
ever accepted help from him or anybody else 


, 


in the whole town of Brushville.” 














‘Listoe’s going to shut down the factory Sat- 


urday night.” 
“Shut down the factory!” 
“Why, I thought 
“And so did I,” 
“but 


when he 


Eleanor gasped. 
interrupted her husband, 


Listoe is not taking any chances and 
heard today that I was being sued 
for infringement on patent he 
the Refused to put 
another cent into the business until the mat- 
ter was settled.” 

“But I didn’t know vou were being sued.” 


Neither did I until 


somebody's 


went right up in air. 


“Of course you didn’t. 


“Oh Jim!” Eleanor’s voice broke. Tears 
came into her eyes. “You shouldn’t have 
done that. Why didn’t you think of baby 


9 


and me? 

Bryant came over and clasped her in his 
arms. 

“Tt did think of you and baby,” 
“Tt was because I thought of you both.so 
much that I grew furious. Listoe knows as 
well as I do that I haven’t a cent 
what comes in from the factory each week. 
If he closes it, I’ve got to look around and 
get something else to do at once. I can’t 


he said. 


except 
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sit idle for an indefinite period waiting for 
that suit to be settled. It may take months.” 

The following 
Bryant was back at his old place in the ma- 


Monday morning James 
chine shops which were a part of the Brush- 
Steel 


since he had done such work. 


ville and Iron works. It was years 
He found him- 
self less skillful than the younger men about 
Most of 


since lis 


him. them had come to Brushville 


foreman and 
him. If 
either saw his name on the pay rolls it is 
doubtful if he ever thought that 
Bryant, the mechanic, and James Bryant, the 


absence. Even the 


superintendent were strangers to 


James 


inventor, were one and the same person. 
Each day when she saw her husband start 
off for the shops Eleanor Bryant’s heart was 
filled with She had a strange 
presentiment of disaster. When she told her 
husband he received the intelligence with the 
gloomy fatalism characteristic of his family. 
“Well, if it’s got to happen, it will, that’s 
all and we can’t prevent it,” he remarked one 
morning as he kissed her good-bye and she 
again told him her “We'll probably 
hear today that the suit went against me.” 


foreboding. 


fears. 


POT CLUB” 53 
Bryant’s prediction was _ fulfilled. The 
Evening Journal heralded the fact. The next 
day Bryant, nervous, discouraged after a 
sleepless night, was more downecast than 
ever. 
“Don’t go to work today, Jim,” begged 


Kleanor. “Stay at home with baby and me, 
I'll telephone over to the foreman that you 
are ill.” 

But Bryant would not be persuaded. 

“T couldn't sit “T’ve 


quiet,” he argued. 


got to work or I'll go crazy. If anything 
ever happens to me, remember that my life 
insurance is enough to keep you and baby a 
good deal more comfortably than I’m keeping 
you now.” 

Eleanor threw her arms about his neck and 
buried her face against his breast. 

“Oh, Jim, 
sobbed. “You 


how can you talk so?” she 


know you are worth more to 
me than all the insurance in the world. If 
you ever mention such a thing again I'll 

I'll burn the policy and—if anything ever 
should happen to you I’d never accept one 
cent of the money, never. Now, remember.” 


Bryant knew that she would keep her word. 
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The Porter, Searching in Guggenheim's Saloon for a Worthy Object of Charity, is Terrorized 
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“All right, dear,” he remarked, in a more 
cheerful tone. “I’m sorry I distressed you. 
[ll not do it again. Good-bye, I must be 
olf. Bye-bye, baby,” waving his hand to the 
little one in the high-chair. “Papa must go 
Turning suddenly, he kissed both 
wife and child again, then rushed out the 
door and down the street toward the shops. 

An hour later, amid the crash and roar of 
machinery, the shouts of men, the 
jangle and discord of great pieces of iron 
and steel falling into place, the sizz of steam 
reverberations of loud hammering 
there arose the hideous, inarticulate shriek 
of a man in agony. 

“Help—help—” 
cry. 

There was a rush of footsteps in the di- 
came--a babel of 
voices, hoarse shouts and exclamations. 

“Look out there—shut down the machinery 

quick. Catch him there, boys—watch out 
Lift him 


now - 


hoarse 


and the 


Other voices took up the 


rection whence the cry 


for that belt—guess he’s done for. 
over on those pipes, there.” 

It was all over in a moment. 
placed the 


Gently they 
unconscious, mutilated form on 
the steel pipes designated and made clumsy 
efforts to staunch the flow of blood until the 
company doctor arrived. 


Lad 


“Who is the man?” asked someone. 


“Name’s Bryant,” answered = another. 
“Hasn’t been here long. Queer fellow— 
moody. Awfully nervous today. Absent 
minded. D’y’ suppose he—” 

The foreman interrupted. “Stand back, 


“Here’s the doctor. You 
fellows who are not needed get back to work 


again.” 


boys,” he ordered. 


The little group melted away. The crash, 
rattle and roar of machinery were resumed 
ind the surgeon leaned anxiously over the 
prostrate figure stretched out on the pile of 
iron pipes. 

“Not mortally injured,” he remarked, after 
a cursory examination, “but he'll lose that 
left arm. Go see if the ambulance is here 
vet,” he added, addressing one of the work- 
men who was assisting. 

The 
man 


ambulance was there. The injured 
removed to the hospital and an 
hour later Eleanor Bryant received her first 
tidings of the accident when a man called 
at the house and introduced himself as the 
company lawyer. 

“Your husband has met with a slight acci- 
dent, Mrs. Bryant,” he remarked, solicitously. 
“Nothing serious, but we have thought it 


Was 
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best to send him to the hospital for imme- 
diate treatment. The company, always 
anxious for the welfare of its employees, 
asked me to offer you this check for two 
hundred dollars so that you might not be 
inconvenienced during the brief period of 
your husband’s enforced idleness.” 

Two hundred dollars! 

Eleanor Bryant looked at the check which 
the man handed to her and could hardly be- 
lieve the evidence of her own eyes. Two 
hundred dollars. What a god-send. In her 
surprise and pleasure she almost forgot for 
the moment that Jim was injured and in 
the hospital. Money worries had been so 
great and her husband had been so depressed 
that the idea of receiving ready money in 
any appreciable sum, for the time being 
forced other considerations to the _ back- 
ground. The lawyer placed a sheet of paper 
before her. 

“Now if you will just sign your name to 
this receipt,” he remarked, suavely, placing 
a pen in Eleanor’s hand, “we'll call the mat- 
ter settled.” 

Not until weeks afterward did Eleanor 
Bryant learn that in affixing her signature 
to that paper she had signed away all her 
husband’s rights to damages against the com- 
pany through whose negligence he 
crippled for life. 

“Pity I didn’t die,” groaned Bryant, when 
he realized what a trick had been played. 
“Then, at least, you’d have had the insur- 
ance.” 

“Jim, remember your promise,” warned 
his wife and he relapsed into moody silence. 

But the thought of the large life insurance 
policy made out in favor of his wife and 
child remained with the half-sick and de- 
spondent man. What could he do to support 
his family with only one arm? His patent 
had been taken from him just as success had 
seemed assured. 


was 


Now there was nothing to 
look forward to but poverty all the rest of 
his life. The more he dwelt upon the sub- 
ject the more morbid became his fancies. He 
unfolded and read the insurance policy again 
and again. At last he could endure the 
strain no longer. Suffering as he was, men- 


tally and physically, he scarce realized what 
he was doing when he wrote the note telling 
Eleanor that he had resolved to end his life 
so that she and baby might be provided for. 
He only knew that the paltry two hundred 
dollars paid by the company was gone, that 
he had no occupation and was unable to work 
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if he 
were 


had any, that Eleanor and the baby 
ill-nourished that there 
money with which to pay bills. 

Saturday after Saturday Eleanor had 
cheered herself and tried to cheer her hus- 
band by referring to the mysterious money 
contributions which never failed to gladden 
someone’s heart every Sunday morning. 

“Perhaps we will be the lucky ones to- 
night.” she would hopefully, then lie, 
with wide-open eyes all night long, waiting, 
listening for the knock at the door or the 
tap at the window which would announce the 
arrival of the hoped-for gift. But the money 
never came 

The fact of the one in 
Brushville Center realized in what a precari- 
ous position the 


and was no 


say, 


matter was, no 


Jim’s 
father had always been considered comfort- 
«bly well off. It was reasonable to suppose 
Jim had set aside some of his father’s money 
That it was all used for 
the development and protection of Jim’s pat- 
Neither 
Bryant nor Eleanor were given to discussing 
their personal affairs with friends. If they 


3ryants were placed 


for a rainy day. 


ent would have been deemed absurd 





went out little it was assumed that, on ac- 
count of Jim’s ill health and Eleanor’s 
domestic inclinations, they preferred to stay 
at home. If their purchases were small it 
remarked that Jim had been 
peculiar and it would not be surprising if 
he was inclined to be a little “close.” That 
they were actually hungry and in need of 
the barest necessities no one in Brushville 
would have believed. 

Such was the case, however, on the Sat- 
urday night when James 
wrote out his final resolution born of despair, 
pinned it to the insurance policy and placed 
it on the dresser in his wife’s bedroom 

Eleanor, with the baby, heard her 
husband’s voice at thie telling her he 
was going out and might be gone some time. 

“I’m so glad,” she called, cheerily. “I'll 
wait up for you. Who knows, maybe we'll be 
the lucky ones tonight.” 

““Maybe. 

The words were spoken in a tone of gloom 


was always 


3ryant, inventor, 


busy 


door 


I hope so.’ 


that was ominous but Eleanor, accustomed to 
her husband’s almost habitual melancholy, 
failed to notice its unusual significance. She 
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heard the door close and listened, involun- 
tarily, for the sound of his footsteps as, with 
slow, weary tread he passed down the steps 
and out into the night. 

Hours passed. The clock struck twelve. 
Bryant folded her sewing away, 
turned the light low, leaned her head back 
against the chair in which she sat and fell 
into a light sleep. , 


Eleanor 


Down in the heart of the town, in the rear 
room of the First National Bank, a jolly 
crowd of Brushville capitalists sat about a 
table strewn with poker chips and played 
with the reckless abandon of men whose 
financial resources were almost unlimited. 

The clock struck two. 

“Time for the jackpot,” laughed Carter, 
coal king and owner of the Brushville Jour- 


nal. “I’ll open her for fifty.” 
“See you.” Listoe, the bank president, 
flung the end of his cigar away and pre- 


pared for battle. 

The portly owner of the Brushville Steel 
and Iron Works chuckled as he pulled his 
chair nearer the table. “Make it a hundred 
to see my cards,” he observed, triumphantly. 

“Too much for me—I drop.” The candi- 
date for legislative honors rose, threw down 
his ecards and lighted another cigar. 

“It'll cost five hundred to see mine.” 

“Not me.” 

“T'll trail 

“Yep.” 

The legislative candidate strolled back to 
the table and gazed at the players with ad- 
miration. 


along—that’s six-fifty for me.” 


“Tl wish I had your nerve,” he murmured, 
under his breath. “Gee, but this is a great 
game.” 


“T’ll have to stay,’ 


, 


muttered the railroad 
official from Omaha, sighing. 

“Tt’ll cost five hundred more if you do—” 

“Not me.” The cautious one reluctantly 
discarded his hand. “Two pair’s no good,” 
he added, in defense of his action. 
your hundred and another 
five hundred,” shouted the man with the big- 
gest bank roll, excitedly. 

“Take care. Not so loud,’ warned the 
cautious one. “First thing you know we'll 
have our estimable police force prancing in 
here and making a raid.” 


“There’s five 


“Oh, forget it,” exclaimed the steel and 
iron magnate. “What’s that? You bet a 
seed? All right. Chip in, boys. There she 


is. A nice little pile—the biggest we’ve had 
in a long time.” 
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“Wait a minute till I call Sambo,” inter- 
rupted the bank president. “We forgot him 
tonight. Here, Sam,” he called to a negro 
sitting just outside the room door, “You go 
out and run around the town for fifteen min- 
utes and then come back here and tell us of 
some especially needy person who ought to 
have help before tomorrow morning. 
now. 


Hurry 
Get back here in fifteen minutes.” 

The negro disappeared with alacrity. The 
game went on and, only a few blocks dis- 
tant, Eleanor Bryant, sleeping in her chair 
awoke with a start to discover that it was 
past two o’clock and Jim had not yet re- 
turned. 

Patrolman McGinnis, patiently walking 
his lonely beat down near the railroad yards 
paused and gazed critically at a long, cro- 
tesque shadow projected across the roadway. 
Gradually the shadow assumed the likeness 
of aman. Patrolman McGinnis stepped be- 
hind the shelter of a convenient building 
and discreetly watched for the substantial 
personage 


whose presence was thus fore: 


shadowed. He had not long to wait. A tall, 
thin young man with drawn, haggard face, 
wild eyes and wearing a coat of which 


one sleeve hung empty crossed slowly under 
the great are light, paused near an idle loco- 
motive standing on the track and drew some- 
thing that gleamed from his pocket. Police- 
man McGinnis stepped forward. The man 
he was watching appeared quite oblivious to 
his presence. Slowly, deliberately he raised 
his right hand until it was on a level with 
his temple. Patrolman McGinnis could see 
quite clearly now. The something that 
gleamed was a revolver. The man who held 
it looked like one past all reasoning. It 
would be useless to speak to him. Patrol- 
man McGinnis realized the situation and 
sprang forward. He was none too soon. 
Even as he clutched the hand that held the 
firearm and directed its barrel downward a 
shot rang out that, but for his prompt inter- 
vention, would have sent a soul into eternity. 

But even then the man would not yield 
Crippled as he was, with only one arm, he 
fought McGinnis desperately to retain posses- 
sion of the pistol. At last, getting his man 
under control, McGinnis started with him 
down the street to ring for the patrol. 

At the first corner a well-dressed negro, 
frightened and gasping, dashed toward the 
officer crying for help. 

“They’re after me,” he 
ently. 


gasped, incoher- 


“The boss done sent me to fetch a 
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man with a hard luck story and I went into 
Guggenheimer’s but they’re all a 
bunch of bums in there, and when I wouldn’t 
tell ’em what I wanted they run me out.” 
McGinnis paused with his prisoner to con- 
the matter. It Saturday night. 
The night when something good always hap- 


saloon 


sider was 


pens to some unfortunate in Brushville. Per- 
haps here was a chance to solve a mystery 
and incidentally to win a promotion. Me- 





After Years 


Bryant 


— 


Ginnis gazed at the negro. Surely he had 
seen the fellow before. Suddenly he re- 
membered. 

“See here, you,” he exclaimed, roughly, 
grasping with his disengaged hand at the 
frightened negro’s arm. “Don’t think you 


You’re the 
porter from down at the First National. Now 
if there’s anything going on at that bank 
tonight I want to know it and know it quick. 
What d’y’ mean, sent you out to look for a 
man with a hard luck story? 
or I'll run 
fellow.” 


can try any fancy bluff with me. 


Speak up now, 


you in along with this other 





a Successful Financier, Became an 


POT CLUB” 


The negro spoke. 


In frightened gasps he 
told of the poker game, of the many poker 
games of the past, of the sworn secrecy of 
the Jackpot Club and the danger he would 
be in of losing his position for telling. 

In the joy of his great discovery Police- 


man McGinnis had a great idea. He turned 


to the one-armed man shivering beside him. 


“Now you,” he ordered, “tell me what in 


the name of common sense made you try to 





Honored Member of the Jackpot Club 


shoot yourself tonight and maybe—if your 
hard luck in it—I’ll let 


you go with this man and see if them poker 


story’s got enough 


players can’t change your luck for you, but 
mind, if I let you go, you got to go straight 
I'll be 
you try to 


along with him. No side-stepping. 
right behind you and I'll know if 
make a getaway.” 

Ten minutes later a group of excited and 
disheveled poker players sprang to their feet 
James 


pushed, almost forcibly, into the room. 


in astonishment as 3ryant was 


“He’s had hard luck,” exclaimed the por 


ter. “The cop’s outside that arrested him 
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for killing himself and he says to make him 
tell you his troubles, for they’re something 
fierce.” 

And James Bryant, victim of fraud, injus- 
tice and neglect, in the bitterness of his 
spirit stood before those men who had been 
indirectly the cause of his misery and told 
his story. He told it in terse, bitter state- 


ments but every word was eloquent with 
truth. 
“T’ll get rid of that lawyer, tomorrow,” 


exclaimed the owner of the shops in which 
Bryant had lost his arm. “I was never told 
anything about the matter. No wonder there 
is dissatisfaction among employees if that’s 
the way they are deceived.” 

The railroad official from Omaha pulled a 
newspaper from his pocket and scanned it 
carefully. “There’s a mistake, somewhere,” 
he observed, “about this man’s not having a 
right to his patent. I saw something in 
this paper about that very thing. Ah, here 
it is,” pointing to a small paragraph at the 
bottom of a column. “The decision which 
was made against him has been reversed. 
The Indiana man who brought the suit has 
been convicted on several charges and sent 
up for twenty years.” 

“Then that factory re-opens Monday morn- 
ing,” ejaculated Listoe, the bank president, 
mopping his brow. “I’ve never been comfort- 
able in my mind since the day I closed it.” 

Suddenly there was a commotion outside. 
A woman’s voice was heard. Bryant turned 
quickly toward the door just as Eleanor 
sprang toward him and burst into sobs. A 
fragment of paper fluttered from her fin- 
gers to the floor 

One of the men stooped and picked it up. 
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“I found it pinned to the insurance policy,” 
sobbed the weeping woman, as he handed it 
back to her. “Jim wrote in it that he was 
going to die to provide for baby and me. It 
was nearly three o’clock in the morning but 
I ran down the street and—I met the police- 
man. He said a man had just come in here 
so I—” 

The legislative candidate interrupted. 

“Sit down a moment, Mrs. Bryant,” he 
said, drawing a chair forward and placing 
the hysterical woman init. ‘“You’ll feel bet- 
ter in a moment. Here, drink this, it will 
help you.” He offered the glass of wine 
which the bank president had just poured. 
“When you and Mr. Bryant go home tonight 
you can begin life all over again.” 

The banker was busy at the table writing 
out a check. The owner of the Brushville 
Steel and Iron works picked it up and placed 
it in Bryant’s hand. 

“You’re the lucky ones tonight,” he said 
with a twinkle in his kindly eyes. “Now 
that the secret is out,” turning to the 
moneyed men behind him, “I would sug- 
gest that in future we look after our em- 
ployees better during every day in the week 
instead of doing all our charity through the 
jackpot on Saturday night.” 

James Bryant and his wife, walking slowly 
home together, paused under the bright glow 
of a street light to scan the wonderful paper 
they had received. 

It was a check for two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars! 

Luck was theirs at last and, in after years, 
with James Bryant, himself a financial 
power in the town, the exploits of the Jack- 
pot Club made Brushville justly famed. 





MOVIE COWBOYS ARRESTED 


OUR actors for the Edison film manufacturing company were arrested as they 
were enacting “Face Value,” a Wild West play, in cowboy costume, in Van 


Cortland Park, New York. 


when a mounted policeman galloped 


Twenty men on horses were cutting lively capers 
into the 
charged them with violating the Sullivan law. 


and arrested four. He 
They were taken to the police 


scene 


station, then to Morrisania Court, where the Magistrate discharged them after 
warning them that they could not carry their revolvers unless they obtained 


a permit. 
fired, it was explained 


The revolvers they carried were not loaded, in fact, could not be 



























The Real 
Perils of 


Pauline 


By 
Mabel Condon 





She is Frank, She is Fearless, 


She is Impulsive, She is Gener- a 
ous—and She is Beautiful ~ 
ie UT,” began Pearl 










By 
White, “the r vile l ' ‘ P» 
perils of Pauline 4, 


don’t show on the screen and 

some of them,” she said, thought- Pe 
fully, ‘would hardly be considered perils even /| | 3 
if they did.”” Then she began telling me about 
them, this bright, easy-of-speech young woman. 

She was in her dressing-room, half in one 
costume and half out of another, but she said 
if I didn’t mind, she didn’t, so, as neither 
of us did, she stayed that way. 

From the waist down she was in a a Pp. 
navy blue street skirt, and from the —_—" 
Waist up she was in black and white striped voile 
With a net vestee and a bobbed off train to the black 
and white which swung over her arm. A black patent 
leather hat—pardon, chapeau—at the very front and 
very back of which a prim white patent leather rose 
kept solitary watch, fitted snugly her shapely head and 
allowed two, or possibly three, very formal ring 
lets of very wonderful red hair, to show. Aside 
from the formal ringlets and the formal patent leather roses 
on the formal patent leather hat, there was nothing—is noth- we — 
ing—formal about Pearl White. en ies 


You know this instinctively, just as y y at she is stances, Do a Thing That She 
ly, just as you know that she is Didn't Want te Do 
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Harry Palmer in his vicious looking racer, at 
the end of which Pauline—Pearl—was picked 
up from under the over-turned and burned 
car at the foot of a high cliff! In that case it 
would never be wearable again. 

But the gown was turned wrongside out and 
you couldn’t see whether it was utterly dam- 
aged or not. Besides it was Pearl’s gown, not 
mine and she wasn’t worrying about the pos- 
sible damage or the wrinkles, so it really 
doesn’t matter, either way. 

“The ‘Perils’ themselves don’t hurt me,” 
chatted she who perils every day in the inter- 
ests of the public and the big Eclectic Com- 
pany. “What hurts though is the fact that 
the things that really are difficult, look so 
easy. For instance,’ she said—and that’s an- 
other quality of Pearl White’s; she always lets 
you know exactly what she 
means—draws pictures, as it 
were, rather than leave one 
in doubt as to any little 
statement she makes— 
“for instance,” and this 
» was her method of 
illustration, “my es- 
cape from the 
(eee & « 

house in a 





beeches- 
buoy was 


“What Hurts is the Fact that Things that 
Really are Difficult Look So Easy” 


frank, that she is impulsive, that she is Pearl White's 


generous, that she is fearless, and just Eyes Are 
; ph Always 
as you see that she is beautiful. Vivacious 


But never formal! 

One divines that a maid hangs up 
her clothes and straightens her dres- 
sing table and relieves her of tedious 


shopping. She is luxurious, is 
Pearl, so, of course, she couldn’t be 
formal or precise. Another thing 


one divines about Pearl White, is 
that she wouldn't, under any cir- 
cumstances, do a thing she didn’t 


+ ¢ : ’ = She Was Born in Missouri 
want to, but if she didn’t want to, ‘Joa wer Mother was Italian 


you may be sure there would be a and Her Father Irish 
good reason for it, so you see that 
she is consistent. gut, to go back to the day she sat in her 


dressing recom, lounging back in a chair that had a flowered 


crepe de chine dress over it, which gathered ever so many 
wrinkles from Pearl’s leaning against it. Pearl, of course, 
wasn’t concerned about the dress or she would have hung it 
on one of the numerous hangers that were idle on the clothes- 
rack behind the door; possibly she was through with the 
dres 


Pessibly it was the one she wore during that wild ride with 
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one of the most unpleasant things I’ve had to do. 


And it 





looks so easy! 


Just get in and slide down the rope! 
it looks. But the buoy itself was such 
an awkward thing and the distance down the rope was 


That’s how easy 


so far. Then, when I get into the water I bobbed 
up and bobbed down—and that buoy was 

‘ not comfortable. So really, I think that , 
was the most unpleasant experience I’ve Li 
iad. 

Z “Of course, there was nothing dan- 


gerous about it, though Execution 
light-house is very high. It’s out on 
City Island, you know’’—I didn’t 
know, when undoubtedly I should 
have—“‘and it’s ealled Execution 
light-house because long ago they 
used to tie prisoners to a big rock 
below it and when the tide came in, 


the water could cover them and finally 


wash them away. And it was out over 
those rocks I danced in that breeches- 
buoy. 

“Then there was that steeple-chase, on real 
race’ horses and with real 
jockies. I had always rid- 


den western or 
English style 
and jockey 





















































































She Had Aeroplaned Often —Before She Began to 
Act in the “Perils of Pauline’’ 
style is greatly different. All I hoped 














was that I’d stay on and take the jump, 
high it had 
jumped a horse over anything before, 
and that looked miles high instead 
only feet. I was relieved when that picture 
done. 

“But a real peril that wasn’t filmed 
was the time we were taking pictures 














however was. I never 
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restaurant 


A Blood Stone is Pearl White's 


Birthstone and She Wears 
One in a Thumb Rinz 






China 
they 
com 

to 
excitement 
it: but 
there 


in Chinatown 


men, even when 
the 


mon place 


have most 

things 
Say, Cause 
rh 


rf 
a 


th 


saying 


enou 


on is occasion 
excitement 
Chinese  restau- 
had 


use 


was real 
One 
rant-keeper 
the 
for taking 
But 
there, 


prom 
of his 
exte 
when 

he 


ised 


scenes. 


down 


we 


had 
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changed his mind about it, so the director 
ahead and prepared to take the pic- 
anyway. And it took real 
to quell the riot. 

‘The director had asked 
ting in the 


went 
ture policemen 
if I minded get- 
intended to take, 
liked it or not; I 

any risky 
the other perils; so when the police- 
men called I was right in the midst 
of the excitement; my torn al- 
most off me; I had a really nice gown on 
and it shared in the myself 
wasn’t hurt a bit, though some of the men 


were, 


scene he 
Chinamen 
mind. It 


whether Mr. 
didn't 
than 


wasn't more 
were 
cape was 


damage. I 


‘The interior scenes of that episode were 
taken in the ‘transplanted’ 
some Chinamen for the occasion. They had 
their 
was a disastrous one for me. As 


studio so we 


never worked before the camera 
initiation 


and 


Owen’s accomplices they were to hide in a 
secret recess behind a sliding panel, in the 
wall. I 
they rushed off with me, so, of course, my 
closed and I didn’t see that I 
wasn’t going to fit into that little door- 
way. 

“The I learned it was by a terrific 
jar when my head and the wall met. And 
not only that, but both my arms were 
skinned clear to the elbows on the sides of 
the narrow wall opening. 

“After an intermission for an ice-pack at 
the back of my neck and some cold cream 
and powder on my arms, we did the other 
There was a struggle with the 
that I’ll never forget because 
first, and I hope my last, ex- 
with jiu-jitsu. Ordinarily, I can 
give a man a pretty good struggle, but those 
men just trotted out their knowledge of 
the art of jiu-jitsu and I didn’t realize how 
in earnest they were about my not getting 
away from them, until my arms and neck 
bent backward until I thought they 
were going to break. They certainly took 
their in that episode seriously—and I 
applied soothing creams and oils to bruised 
spots for days afterward—seriously. 


was supposedly unconscious when 


eyes were 


way 


scenes. 
Chinamen 

it was my 
perience 


were 


part 


“IT never think of flying as being danger- 
ous; not to me, for I like it so 
well Now ease!” and Pearl 
White leaned forward and toyed with the 
fittings on the table. “That ex- 
looked double-dyed, hair’s 
breadth peril. It wasn’t: we skimmed out 
over the river, over the land and the 


anyway, 
there’s a 


dressing 


perience like a 


back 
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man with me, jumped out with the para- 


chute and I volplaned down to earth with- 


out a jar. Yet, it looked terribly danger- 
ous.” 

And as far as its sounding dangerous, 
you were sure of that; almost as danger- 


ous as the runaway balloon incident. Pear! 
asserts that was the most dangerous of all 
the perils, so tar. 

“Not the flight nor even the fact of being 
lost away up there in the clouds without 
any ballast. If there had been ballast, I 
could have come down most any time. But 
neither of these things made it the most 
dangerous peril. It didn’t become that, 
really, until I finally pulled a rope that let 
out some of the gas and I came down in a 
vacant lot. 

“By ‘vacant’ I mean the lot had no house 
on it; but it was densely populated as re- 
gards people. There seemed to be a million 
faces looking up at me as that basket 
finally picked out a spot to settle down on 
and then it was caught by eager hands and 


there was hardly room allowed for it to 
settle on. 
“Word went up from the back of the 


crowd that I was Pauline of the ‘Perils’ 
and those in the back crowded forward and 
those forward had to push to hold their 
places, so they pressed up against the gas- 
bag. I was under it and couldn’t help in- 
haling the gas. 

“And that’s where the danger came in. 
The people didn’t mean to be thoughtless 
but with everybody pushing them, they 
couldn’t help but push, too. 

“One man snatched my purse for a sou- 
venir, so he said. Another man told him 
to return it and hit him when he refused. 
Then the friends of the first man came to 
his help and about ten fights ensued. 

“Another man took out his pen-knife and 
cut a big piece off my coat; this, also, for a 
souvenir. Others saw him and did the same 
thing. There’s about eight square inches of 
that coat that isn’t there at all,” laughed the 
heroine of the ‘Perils’ as she looked in a 
clothes-protector to see if the coat might be 
there. 

“It’s home, I guess,” she decided and re- 
sumed her seat and her narrative. “And all 
the time I was inhaling the gas. I knew I 
was losing consciousness and realized there 
was little hope that anybody there would 
see my danger and get me out. If it hadn't 


been for the mounted police coming to my 
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“The car I owned then was a seven-passenger one; it was 
the first one I ever had and I bought the biggest I could 
get. I always had it full of friends and I speeded and 
used thousands of gallons of juice. But I’m through 
with that one and the one I'm getting now is going 
to be a two-passenger. And I'll drive it so slowly 
that, instead of being arrested for speeding, the 
charge will be blocking the traffic. 
“Outside of doing perils, right now, I do 





















4 searcely anything else but sleep. I do eight hours 
of that every night and never go dancing any more 
and hardly anything else, as I’m so tired when I get 
| home in the evening, that a very tame drive is the 
most exciting recreation I can endure. 
sut sometimes,” and Pearl’s always vivac- 
ious eyes that are red and brown and hint 
of a lighter, an amber tint, be- 
When Pearl came even more so, and 
White Smiles, i 
You Note That her teeth, which match 
a her name, showed in 
a smile. 
“But some- 
rescue, that , = 
times, she re- 
would have és 
sumed, “tame 
been my ‘ 
ae aI drives aren’t 
ast peril, 
wee I oa ian Take 
ee certaln 
P the other 


of chet. 
But they 
had been on 
the look-out 
for me ever since I floated 
away in the balloon that 
should have been tied but wasn’t. 
The water-station was the near- 
est place, so they took me there 
and I had to stay for three hours 
until the crowd dispersed. Mad Baw J wet 

3ut being lost in the clouds Believe I'll Go In- 
wasn’t bad fun at all. I went ——— 
around the Statue of Liberty beautifully and started 
out to sea but the wind kindly took me the other 
way and it was in upper New York that I landed 
after being up 5,500 feet. 


z 3) Sun : ay 
when de- 


brheordl to 








“It was thrilling because it was a new experience. 
I had aeroplaned often, before I did it in this picture 
series. And as for autos—well, they’ve lost their at- 
traction for me, as a novelty, and I dislike the fast 
ones especially, because I ran over a man once, and it ‘got’ 
my nerve, as far as autoing was concerned. It wasn’t my 
fault but it was an awful experience to have. 

“It happened while I was with the Crystal Company. We 
were making a picture and the camera-man wanted a 
close-up of me driving, so he took his camera and sat 
out on the front of the car and fell off right under it 
Fortunately, he didn’t die but was in the hospital for —_ 
weeks. That accident took away my craze for autos “> b emgeed —, _ FT 
and it was months before I’d ride in one. With Real Jockies” 
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Central Park. 
I was flopped 
drive on my 
caught in the 
of the cab and ripped a piece clear off the 
bottom, and I came up all blood and gravel 
bruises. And I had simply gone for 
little drive in a hansom-cab, and 
the horse slipped at the top of a hill. After 


‘hansom’ leisurely 
And did I? 
right out 


through 
Certainly not! 
onto the and 


wheel 


face 


hands and my dress 


and 


a tame 


I had washed my face and hands, I got 
back into the cab and continued through 


the park as I had intended. 

littlest things that 
trouble, not the big ones. And 
particularly, the things I do for my own 
personal pleasure and not for the camera’s 
benefit. 

“I’m supposed to be a pretty fair swimmer 
and have done lots of it in pictures. Buta 
few Sundays ago I went out for a swim for 
my own fun and when I got about one hunh- 
dred yards out I decided I couldn’t take an- 
other stroke. I don’t know why, but I just 
felt I couldn’t swim any more and someone 
had to hurry out from shore to bring me in. 
I stub my toe, and it’s sure to be serious 
enough for a doctor’s care and if I go up 
three stairs without holding to the banister, 
I’m sure to trip. O, I don’t know—I’m 
unlucky "and she 
laughed heartily. 


“It seems to be the 
cause me 


just an fellow, I guess, 

She is probably right, as being the perilous 
Pauline requires not only fearlessness, but 
wonderful physical strength and a clear 
head—and good looks. And Pearl White 
has all of these. 

‘They told me the role of Pauline 
call for interpretation by an actress; for- 
tunately I’m an athlete and that is the 
big quality needed for its interpretation. 


would 


Since I was five years old I’ve been on the 
stage and when I was ten, I was doing 
acrobatics in a circus. I was there for 


two years and broke nearly every bone in 
my body, during that time; and I broke the 
main artery in my right She dis- 
both wrists, and it to be 
en that there was considerable of a bulge 
right one. 


wrist.” 
played was easy 
on the 

“T was doing 


and the 


one-handed work on the 
artery broke from the 
I quit, after that, and a few years 
went into and melodramatic 


trapeze, 
strain. 
later stock, 
work 
“When I was sixteen I was playing heavies 
and now I’m 


twenty-five, and weigh one 


hundred and thirty-five pounds and am five 
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feet six and I’m playing an ingenue! The 
older and fatter I get, the lighter the role,” 
she laughed. But nobody could possibly 
say she was either old or fat. 

“The last stage work I did before com- 
ing into pictures was at the Casino at 
Asbury Park. The waves boom up against 
the theatre and you have to pitch your 
voice according to their violence. That and 
the salt air would spoil any voice, so after 
three months of work at the Casino, the 
doctors told me I would lose mine entirely 
if I didn’t quit. So I quit. I thought of 
pictures as the only other thing I might 
do, and I applied at the Powers Company 
and was accepted and stayed there a year. 
Then, there was a year with the Pathé 
Company, eighteen months with the Crystal, 
and I came here to do Pauline’s Perils, in 
the early spring. When my contract here 
is up, I believe I’ll go into vaudeville. I’ve 
been offered a contract on ‘big time’—and 
after that, I suppose I'll return to pic- 
tures.” 

So there’s the past, present and possible 
future of Pearl White. 

There are some items which have been 
omitted, however, and which should not 
be. But perhaps you know that she was 
born in Sedalia, Missouri, and that her 
mother was Italian and her father genuinely 
Irish, “is” Irish, is a better way to put it, 
for Mr. White still believes in Missouri 
though he left it just a week ago to take 
eare of Pearl’s newly purchased farm and 
to enjoy the newly-purchased auto which 
went in on the expense list under the head- 
ing “farm implements.” 

“A farm needs an auto and my 
likes both,” was the way in which 
disposed of the subject. 

But, though she’s from Missouri, she 
claims Italy as her birthright and hopes to 
live there some day. 


father 
Pearl 


“T already have a villa started there,” she 
said, “and I spent nearly all my six months 
of Europe, last year, in Italy. Talk it?” 
(There should be some beautiful flower pic- 
tures inserted here to indicate how beauti- 
fully she does talk the language of her 
mother’s country. But there isn’t space.) 

Outside of mentioning the fact that a 
blood-stone is Pearl’s birth-stone and that 


she wears a thumb-ring, set with this stone 
and that the ring was the gift of an Italian 
nobleman, I’ve told about all I learned from 
Pearl White. 
































“Brandon’s 


WHEN MORNING STAR REVERTED TO TYPE 





Last Ride” | 


By Marie Coolidge Rask 


HE trans-continental express had left 
Green River far behind and was rush- 
ing and swinging along the curves of 

Ham’s Fork. In one of the Pullman cars a 
young man sat gazing rather petulantly out 
ovey the prairie. The corners of his mouth 
curved disdainfully. 

“Beastly country,” he observed, slipping his 
hands into his pockets and sliding down into 
his seat. “I don’t see why Jim should rave 
about it as he did in his letters.” He leaned 
his head back against the seat and yawned, 
dejectedly. The porter, whisk broom in 
hand, came down the car aisle and stopped 
beside him. 

“Your station’s the next stop, sir,” he re- 
marked, with a flourish of the whisk broom. 

The young man in the seat turned from the 
dreary view presented through the window 
and rose with alacrity. He was a well-built 
young fellow, perhaps a bit inclined to be 
round shouldered, as though from sitting 
much at an office desk, and he had a trick of 
carrying his head a trifle too far forward, but 
he was well-groomed, smartly dressed and 
clean cut. His tie, of blue and black striped 
silk, was held in place by a modest stick-pin. 
His dark hair waved softly about his temples 
His 
features were sensitive, rather than rugged, 
and his eyes were large.and dangerously ex- 
But the weak chin, the mouth with 
the upper lip extending ever so slightly be- 
yond the lower one did not inspire confidence 


and accentuated the paleness of his face. 


pressive. 


and seemed strangely at variance with the 
broad, intellectual forehead. 

As the porter plied his broom the young 
man turned slowly from side to side that no 
speck alkali might overlooked, 
then reached into his pocket and drew forth 
a coin. The porter accepted it with equa- 
nimity. 


of dust be 


“Thank you sir. 
inquired, laying 
luggage in question. 


This your grip, sir?” he 


hands upon the piece of 





liiustrations from the Vitagraph Film | 
The young man nodded. The train was 
already beginning to slacken speed. The 


porter, encumbered with bags and suit cases, 
lurched toward the end of the car. 
train, shaking itself like a great, Newfound- 
land dog, drew up at the station and stood 
panting. 

“Kemmerer—Kemmerer—” 
brakeman. 

The young man from the east settled his 
hat firmly upon his head, picked up his rain- 
coat and umbrella and followed the porter to 
the car platform. With a jerk and a bump 
the vestibule doors opened, the steps were 
thrown down and the next moment Tom 
3randon set foot on Wyoming soil for the 
first time. For a moment he stood and looked 
about him. Then a tall young man in west- 
ern garb who had been standing near strode 
hastily to his side and grasped him by the 
hand. 

“Welcome to our country,’ 


The long 


shouted the 


’ 


he exclaimed, 
cheerily, bringing his other hand down geni- 
ally on Brandon's shoulder. “My, but you're 
looking well, Tom. Did you 


9) 


trip? 


have a good 
The petulant look in Brandon’s face van- 
ished. 
“Fine, 


His eyes twinkled, mischievously. 
he replied. 


“Never saw so much 


real estate in my life. But say, Jim,” he in- 
quired, drily, “How did you ever manage to 
get here to meet me? I expected to find you 
shooting up the town and supposed I’d have 


to find my own way out to the ranch.” 


The glad, welcoming light that had 
gleamed in the westerner’s eyes at sight of 
a friend from the east paled perceptibly. He 


flashed a quick, questioning glance at Bran- 
don, then hastily stooped to pick up the trav- 
eling bags which the porter had deposited at 
their feet. 

“Didn’t I tell you when I came west,” he 
remarked with some emphasis, “that I was 
going to cut out the drink? You don’t mean 
to tell me that you and Alice—and every- 


i> 
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body else—still think me incapable of self- 

After all I’ve written to you and 

when I’ve gotten ahead the way I have?” 
Surprise, 


control! 


anger and resentment were in 
his tone. He paused to hear the 
laughing reassurance of the careless youth by 
his side as he led the way toward a buck- 
board wagon and a pair of bronchos. 

To Jim Wade the cifcumstances attendant 
upon his removal from New York to a Wyo- 


hardly 


ming ranch were too serious for jesting. It 
seemed bad taste, he thought, for Brandon 
Back east, Alice 
Wade be- 
fondness for drink. He had 
come west resolved to conquer his weakness 


even to refer to the subject. 
Thompson had refused to marry 


cause of his 


and to make a home and a name for himself. 
Now, when he had made good, Alice was the 
promised For a moment 
Wade almost wished he had not written for 
Brandon to come out but his old friend’s 


words dispelled the thought. 


wife of Brandon. 


next 
“Of course we didn’t think any such thing, 
Jim. Thought you might 
still take a little, now and then, though.” 
“Not a drop.” 
“How’s Alice?” 


F 


7 
; 
met 


a 
| 14 


I was only joshing. 


The tone was convincing. 


/ 
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“Fine. She thought it was bully of you to 
send for me. To tell the truth, I didn’t want 
to come. I felt pretty blue, of course. Every 
cent I had was invested in the business and 
when the firm went under it left me abso- 
lutely broke. That’s why Alice and I post- 
poned the wedding. I was planning to put 
through a scheme or so I had in mind and 
get a start again but Alice didn’t approve 
and when you wrote that there was a chance 
out here she wouldn’t be satisfied till I said 
I’d come.” 

“Glad you did.” <A great weight seemed 
lifted from Wade’s mind. So Alice had been 
glad that he had written for Tom to come. 
She had confidence in his ability to help the 
man she was to marry. She had entrusted 
Brandon to his care and he must not prove 
false to that trust. The thought stimulated 
and encouraged him. He tossed Brandon’s 
luggage into the back of the buckboard with 
a sense of exhilaration. 

“Tt’s nearly three days’ drive out to the 
ranch,” he announced as he whirled the last 
trunk into a steadier position. ‘‘Would you 
like to wait in town and rest up a bit before 
we make the trip?” 
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When He Opened His Eyes He Was Lying on a Blanket in an Indian’s Tent and Chief Crazy Bull 
Was Gazing Down into His Face 

















“BRANDON’S LAST 


He Grasped the Hand That Held the Letter . 


But Brandon 
ferred 


didn’t 

excitement. 
“Looks just 

served, 


crave rest. He pre- 
like any other town,” he ob- 
disappointedly. “If it’s as prosaic 
as this in your metropolis it must be like be- 
ing buried alive when one gets three days to 
windward on a ranch. I expected to land 
right in the midst of yelling cowboys and a 
few Indians and things of that sort.” 

Wade laughed. 

“If that’s what you want, there’s a bunch 
of Indians over at the Busy Bee store right 
now. I’ve got to stop there to get some sup- 
Chief Crazy Bull’s over there. Ill 
introduce you to him. He’s a big Cheyenne 
and half the tribe with him. They all 


come from around Pocatello. We often meet 


plies. 


has 


them when we're out on the ranges with the 
cattle.” 

“Now that sounds something like it,” ex- 
claimed Brandon. “I'll write to Alice that 


the first thing I did after meeting you was 
to get mixed up with a band of Cheyenne In- 
dians. Which way do we go?” 

Wade pointed with his whip toward the 
large department store on the corner just be- 
yond the new, four-story hotel, then sprang 


RIDE” 





and Pointed to the Silver Band... Above It— 


into the buckboard, turned his horses’ heads 
in the direction indicated and, with Brandon 
on the seat beside him, drove over to what 
was known at that time as the biggest store 
in Wyoming. 

The Indians were there, a dozen or more, 
some painted and _ be-feathered, 
semi-civilized dress. Two squaws, one with 
a papoose strapped to her back, stood at the 
counter bargaining for a can of salmon. With 
a feather duster the merchant who was deal- 
ing with them alternately brushed the coun- 
ter and playfully waggled the duster in the 
faces of the women. The younger of the two 
laughed musically and dodged She 
was a gir! of about eighteen or twenty years 
old, resplendent 
dear to the heart 
eyes twinkled. 

“T don’t wish salmon,” she said in good 
English. “I'll take 

“Carlisle,” whispered Wade to Brandon as 
they entered the store in time to hear the 
remark. 
Indians go off there to school and then come 
home and settle right back into the life and 
habits of their ancestors. Now wouldn’t you 


others in 


back. 
in beads and other trappings 
of the Indian. Her dark 


caviar.” 


“It does beat all how some of those 
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think that girl would be discontented after 
all she’s seen and learned of eastern ways?” 

Brandon looked at the girl critically. She 
glanced up and met his gaze. A deep flush 
She turned to the 
woman with the papoose and said something 
in the Indian tongue. 
paid for the can of 


o’erspread her face. 

The woman quickly 
salmon, picked it up 
and led the way toward the dry-goods de- 
partment where the bargaining was resumed, 
this time for a piece of flannel. 


The merchant with the feather duster 
greeted Wade and Brandon cordially. From 
the east himself, he was glad to meet an- 
other sensible man who had come out to 


God’s country to learn what it meant to live 
in the open. 

“Your goods are all ready,” he announced 
to Wade. “The boys have them out in the 
back of the store. Crazy Buli’s out there 
and some of his braves. Look out you don’t 
get scalped,” he called, facetiously, to Bran- 
don, as the latter followed Wade around be- 
hind a pile of saddles and through a door 
leading into a packing room. 

Brandon glanced back over his shoulder 
and again encountered the eyes of the In- 
dian girl. But the 
girl’s face remained unresponsive. The next 
Wade introducing him to a 
stalwart Indian who extended a large, brown 
hand in greeting and who gave utterance to 
several unintelligible grunts. 

“He can speak pretty good English when 
he wants to,” whispered one of the clerks, 
“but he’s out of sorts just now because he 
couldn’t make the kind of 
vanted to.” 


This time he smiled. 


moment was 


a bargain he 


“There’s a big storm on the way,” added a 


cowboy standing near. “You folks’ll have 
to rustle if you get to Big Piney ahead of 
ae 

“We're going right now,” answered Wade. 


“This is Tom Brandon, boys,” he added, giv 


ing his friend a shove forward. “He’s an old 


friend of mine from the east and he’s come 
out to take a partnership with me in the 
ranch.” 

The greeting of the cowboys and clerks 
vas hearty. Their evident good-fellowship 


appealed to Brandon but his own words of 
pleasure at finding himself in the west did 
not ring true. His eyes laughed back at the 
Vade filled his 
arms with merchandise and, himself equally 
burdened, directed 
door at the rear. 


little group, however, while 


their steps toward the 


As the two young ranch- 
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men climbed into the wagon and drove off 
the comments of the cowboys were favorable 
for the newcomer. 

“Looks like a right smart young fellow,” 
said one. 

“Bet he’s a great hand for the ladies,” said 
another. “Did you notice how he sized up 


the good-looking squaw in there?” nodding 
toward the front part of the store. 

“Aw, shucks, Bill,” exclaimed a clerk, 
“You’re always seeing things. All you’re 


afraid of is that some lad’ll come along from 
the east and cut you out with the widow 
Martin before you can rake in enough ona 
poker hand to marry her.” 

The cowboys laughed but Chief Crazy Bull 
strode over to the door and gazed savagely 
out over the prairie after the disappearing 
buckboard. 

That night Tom Brandon learned what it 
meant to camp out in the majestic silence 
of God’s country with only a blanket be- 
tween him and the earth; where the wind 
blew with steady, ceaseless energy hour after 
hour and in all that great expanse of coun- 
try no sound was heard but the sharp bark 
of a distant coyote. 

The silence, the loneliness was unlike any- 
thing Tom had ever before experienced. It 
made him nervous and wakeful. He wished 
heartily that he was back in New York listen- 
ing to the roar of the elevated trains, the 
hoarse whistle of the ferry-boats and the 
clash, clang and honk-honk of the traffic in 
the streets. 

At 3 o’clock Wade was astir. 
too early for Brandon 
night interminable. 
on their way. 

“We'll 
Wade, 
storm.” 


It was none 
who had found the 
By 4 o’clock they were 


stop at Big 
“and try 


Piney to-night,” said 
to get home ahead of the 


At Big Piney Brandon had his first view 
of real riding. 
camped there were rounding up a bunch of 
cattle. 

“By exclaimed Brandon, “The 
first thing I’m going to do is to get a horse—” 

“I’ve got one all ready for you,” inter- 
rupted Wade. “You're sure to like him. 
His name’s ‘Dandy’ and he holds the record 
for speed and endurance against every horse 
within five hundred miles.” 


western Some cowboys en- 


George!” 


From that moment Tom Brandon gave him- 
self up unreservedly to the great, free, un- 
conventional life of the plains. At the ranch 


house, standing under the great antlers of a 
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deer Jim had slain, the two friends talked of 
the past and planned for the future. Wade 
made it very clear to Brandon that, as his 
partner, he would be expected to give whole- 
hearted attention to the care and develop- 
ment of the ranch. 

“It’s for your own best interest to do so,” 
he said, in conclusion. “You must make up 
your mind to work and work hard.” 

But in spite of the fact that he had won 
the heart of the beautiful eastern girl that 
Jim had lost, Tom Brandon did not devote 


ate! 
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You Are Late,’’ She Cried Joyously.... 


half the interest or energy to the work that 
Wade did. He the 
the east. The companionship of the cow- 
boys was not sufficient compensation for the 
lonely life at the ranch. He found his great- 
est pleasure in riding. His training in the 
crack cavalry troop of the state militia stood 
him in good stead. 
at his expense. 
of them. 

“He’s a dare-devil,” they said. “He rides 
into places where even we would hesitate to 
go except in case of necessity.” And they 
presented him with silver spurs. 


missed amusements of 


The cowboys had no fun 
He could ride with the best 


“BRANDON’S LAST RIDE” 
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It was while on one of his mad rides over 
the prairie that the accident happened. 
Dandy, the beautiful horse, skillful though 
he was in avoiding badger holes, blundered 
into one and fell. He was up again in a 
moment but Brandon, flung headlong into the 
sagebrush, lay quite still where he had fallen. 
How long he lay there he never knew. When 
he opened his eyes he was lying on a blanket 
in an Indian tent and Chief Crazy Bull was 
gazing down into his face. Other 
clustered about. 3randon 


Indians 


were turned 
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“But I'll Forgive You This Time”’ 





slightly and groaned with the pain which the 
movement He tried to speak but 
the big chief motioned him to be silent and 
mumbled a few guttural 
Brandon could not understand. Then an In- 
dian girl came forward and knelt beside him. 
It the same girl whose eyes had en- 
countered his at the Busy Bee store, in Kem- 
merer. 

“Lie still,” she said. “You are badly hurt. 
I met your horse. It led me to where you 
Then we brought you here 
Morning Star. I will take care of 


caused. 


words which 


was 


lay, unconscious, 


I am 
you.” 
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That was the beginning. How well the In- 
dian girl cared for the handsome young east- 
erner was evident in the days that followed 
his convalescence. 

Day after day Brandon and Morning Star 
would meet and take long rides and walks 
together. In response to Brandon’s question- 
ing, the lonely Indian girl revealed the 
secrets of her heart. To him she talked as 
she had never talked to any other human 
being. For her the days were those of a 
dream existence. She was happy. Happier 
than she had ever been or ever expected to 
be since the day she had waved farewell to 
her schoolmates at the far-a-way eastern 
school. 

“Were you not glad to come back home?” 
asked Brandon one day when she had re- 
ferred to her studies at the school. 

“Glad,” repeated the girl, a stolid, bitter 
look crossing her Indian features. “How 
could I be glad—or sorry? I was coming to 
my people. I loved them. But—could you, 
with your education and training be happy 
to live, day after day, the simple life of a 
half civilized society? Could you, if doomed 
to live among primitive Indians, continue to 
maintain your higher standard? If you could 
and did succeed in doing so you would be 
unhappy. You would find yourself isolated 
among your own people and isolated from all 
others. To escape that isolation there would 
be but one alternative—to forget your train- 
ing, forget the education, forget the refin- 
ing influences of civilization and live in the 
same manner. Then the world would say, 
‘Behold, how useless it is to educate the In- 
dian. He always reverts to type.’ That’s 
what I have done, or tried to do, until—you 
—came.” 

“And he prompted, coming close 
beside her and slipping an arm about her 
waist. 


” 


now— 


“Now,” she exclaimed, smiling up into his 
face, “The sunshine has come again. The 


hope, the love, the ambition of the poor In- 
dian girl, educated above her people, finds 
expression through the soul of her husband.” 
Brandon laughed. 
“Very fanciful,” 
“But 
now. 


he replied, kissing her. 
you’ve nothing to be unhappy about 
As near as I ean find out, according 
to custom and all established precedent in 
this glorious, care-free country, miles away 
from nowhere, you certainly are my wife.” 

“According to my teaching, I should have 
preferred a religious ceremony,” whispered 
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Morning Star, burying her face against his 
sleeve, “but I’ve known many nice people in 
the west who were never married that way.” 

That day Tom Brandon appeared at sup- 
per with Morning Star’s broad, silver brace- 
let encircling his arm like a shining phalac- 
tery. Wade saw it and recognized its sig- 
nificance. His face darkened. 

“There’s a letter from Alice there on the 
mantel,” he observed, pointedly. “Better 
read it. When you’ve done so I want to talk 
with you.” 

Brandon opened the letter eagerly. Wade 
watched his face closely as he read it. There 
was surprise and eagerness in his expressive 
eyes but no dismay, no regret, no remorse. 
He turned, with the letter in his hand, and 
spoke enthusiastically to Wade. 

“She’s coming out here,” he exclaimed. 
“Her father’s dead. Died suddenly. She's 
left with hardly enough money to get here. 
Says she’s nowhere else to go and she knows 
the ranch is big enough. Say, where’ll I find 
a minister in Kemmerer? She wants me to 
fetch one along when I come to the train 
to meet her.” 

Wade gazed at his partner in astonishment. 
What manner of man was this that he had 
harbored and befriended, supposing him to 
be worthy of the woman he had loved and 
lost because of his own unworthiness. 

“And you are still planning to marry her?” 
he asked, slowly, judicially. 

“Why of course I’m going to marry her,” 
retorted Brandon, blankly. “She wouldn’t 
come out to the ranch if I didn’t.” 

Wade interrupted with a muttered oath. 

“You know better than to answer me like 
that,” he remarked in an ominously quiet 
tone. “I was thinking of Morning Star.” He 
grasped the hand that held the letter from 
Brandon’s fiancee and pointed to the silver 
band which encircled the sleeve above it. “I 
want to know what you are going to do 
about the Indian girl.” 

Brandon laughed. 

“Oh, Morning Star—” he commenced when 
Wade interrupted. 

“She considers herself your comman law 
wife. I thought you cared for her and that 


“_that I was going to give up Alice for 
that squaw? What do you take me for? 
Morning Star is no more my wife than you 
are. I never told anyone she was my wife. 
We never had any witnesses. I guess my 


word’s as good as an Indian’s any day.” 
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Chief Crazy Bull Himself Came Next Morning and. . 


He turned, laughingly, and strode out the 
door. Wade watched him as he went whist- 
ling down to the corral, then he dropped 
into the big arm chair by the fireplace and 
buried his head in his hands. 

“Better drink than dishonor,” he groaned, 
miserably, “yet Alice chose Tom instead of 
me!” 

Next morning Wade renewed the attack. 

“If you tell Morning Star you are going 
to marry someone else there will be trouble,” 
he said to Brandon. “I know the Indians 
better than you do. She may kill herself 
—and you, too. Why, she might even kill 
Alice. The best thing you can do is to 
telegraph Alice to stay home and you sell 
out to me and go back east.” 

But Brandon refused to 
suggestion. 

“Alice is already on the 
nounced, triumphantly. “Asa matter of fact, 
I sent for her to come. I'll fix it up all right 
with Morning Star. She’s only a savage for 
all her education. Why, some of the old 
chiefs have more than one squaw. I'll tell 
her that that is my plan. She'll stay with 
her people and Alice will never be any the 
wiser.” 


consider such a 


way,” he an- 


“BRANDON’S LAST RIDE” 
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. Told the Story of Brandon's Last Ride 


Wade instinctively realized the futility of 
trying to argue with one lost to all moral 
sense. He could only set his teeth and pray 
that whatever was to happen would happen 
quickly before Alice should also become en- 
tangled in the horrible web. 

Down in the gully, Morning Star was wait- 
ing for Brandon. She saw him coming long 
before he saw her and with arms extended 
she ran to meet him. There was something 
she had planned to tell him that day and her 
heart beat with impatience at his tardiness. 

“You are late,” she cried, joyously. “You 
are very late but I'll forgive you this time 
only—you mustn’t be late any more or—” 
her tone playfully “—T’}] 
revert to type again and then—I’ll—never— 
forgive.” 

In spite of himself Brandon could not re- 
press the sudden guilty start which her words 
He tried to laugh but the alert 
eyes and ears of the Indian girl were not 
to be deceived. 

“You have bad news,” she exclaimed. “You 
are sick? You are going away? Tell me. 
If you are sick I will cure you. If you are 
going on a journey I will go with you or I 
will wait for you in my father’s lodge. What- 


became severe, 


occasioned. 
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ever you wish, that will I do for—” and she 
whispered her wonderful secret into his ear. 


“Now,” she said, at length, “shall I go with 
you or wait for you in the lodge of my 
father?” 

It was the opportunity Brandon had 


wished for, and he took advantage of it. He 
tried to rivet her attention while he told her. 
He tried to make her look into the limpid 
depths of his dark, wonderful eyes but they 
The tense, 
stolid immobility of her face baffled him. A 
moment before she had been eager, laughing, 
talkative; a woman with hopes, ideals, am- 
an American girl, buoyant, enthusi- 
astic, justly proud of her scholastic achieve- 
ments. 


no longer seemed to attract her. 


bitions; 


The blood of war- 
riors surged in her veins. The mouth that 
had curved with laughter but a moment be- 
fore and cruel in outline. 
She did not speak. She did not cry out. She 
did not shrink. 

“I guess she 


Now she was a savage. 


was compressed 


isn’t going to make much 
thought Brandon, watching her nar- 
“TI declare Jim had me almost fright- 
ened lest she murder me in cold blood. Jim 
never did have any nerve anyhow.” 


fuss,’ 
rowly. 
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“Well,” he exclaimed, aloud. “Now that 
I’ve told you just how things stand it needn’t 
make any difference between us, you know. 
I’ll send you whatever you need and—” 

He paused abruptly. The impassive de- 
meanor of the girl was disconcerting. As 
for Morning Star herself, she only knew that 
something civilized died in her heart while 
Brandon spoke. 

No wife of his! 
another! 

The words rang in her ears like a war cry. 
A cold, treacherous look crept into her dark, 
glittering eyes. The civilized Morning Star 
was dead—slain, heartlessly, treacherously 
by the man her foolish, ambitious heart had 
trusted. Morning Star, the savage, had been 
born and a savage must always avenge a 
wrong. He—her lover—the man she had be- 
lieved to be her husband—had turned upon 
her and struck her without warning, as a 
serpent would strike in the dark. She had 
walked with eyes wide open into his toils and 
he had charmed her into fancied security. 
Now she must be avenged in the same way. 

“Let us forget sorrow.” The words 
sounded low and husky. She pronounced 
them with dry, parched lips. “Let us look at 


Tomorrow he would marry 





“I Will Train Your Child,” He Assured the Dying Woman, “In the Ways of the White Man” 
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“The Name is Thomas Brandon,’ He 


the sunshine and remember—that we are— 
alive.”” Brandon looked at her, wonderingly. 
“TI don’t wish to talk. Let us ride—a long, 
long ride—the farewell ride with Morning 
Star.” 

In silence they mounted their horses and 
rode down through the gully, up and out over 
the plain, farther than they had ever 
before. It was wild, it was stimulating. 
felt 
he had sent for Alice. 
She could 
gun. Only 
boys would be his after Alice came. 
a mad desire to take Morning 
arms with 


gone 
For 
that 
Alice could not ride. 
She afraid of a 
the companionship of the cow- 
He felt 
Star in his 
her to the 
He wanted to undo the wrong 


a moment Brandon almost sorry 


not swim. was 


and dash away ends 


of the earth. 
he had done, to unsay the cruel words he had 


spoken, but it was too late. Morning Star 


was drawing rein. She had dismounted. She 
was smiling up into his face in the gay, 
happy manner which was her wont. Then 


she had forgiven him, after all. He clasped 


her hand in his and smiled back at her but 


when he sought to kiss her she gently pushed 
him from her. 

“Not 
please me, 


until you have done 


9 


something to 
she exclaimed, in half-laughing, 


“BRANDON’S LAST RIDE” 
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Announced to the Sad-Eyed Teacher 


half-sorrowful tones. “We have come a long 
way. You don’t know where we are but I 
do. There is a cave near here which no 
man dares to enter. It is called the cave 
of Lost Hope but they say that whoever has 
courage to enter it is sure to never have any 
worry or trouble again.” 
“Good!” cried Brandon. 
what we 


“Let’s go in and 


see can find. Have you got your 
gun with you?” 

She had. He pulled his 
holster. “This is an adventure,” he said, 
wading cautiously through the brush 
and pulling her gently by the hand until 
they neared the entrance of what appeared to 
small “Now I'll go in first 


when I say it’s all right you come on,” he 


own from its 


sage 


be a cave. and 
laughed, pushing her back and, revolver in 
hand, stepping boldly into the dark aper- 
ture. 

The next moment a squaw with a wild and 
terrible look in face might been 
seen rolling with all her 
boulder down against the mouth of the cave. 


her have 


strength a huge 
A horrible scream followed by revolver shots 
rang out from within the cave. Another 
scream, an agonized cry for help. 

- Oh, 


“Morning Star — help — snakes - my 
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God—” The ery ended in a prolonged wail of 
despair. 

Outside, her hand resting passively 
against a tree an Indian girl with drawn, 
haggard face grown prematurely old, stood 
silent, motionless, pitilessly unmindful of 
that cry. 

Morning Star had reverted to type. 


Chief Crazy Bull himself came next morn- 
ing and with savage dignity told the story of 
Brandon’s last ride. 

“The Indian knows how to suffer,” he said 
as he turned away, “but the Indian also 
knows how to be avenged.” 

Wade calmed the excited cowboys. “It’s 
no use, boys,” he groaned. “Brandon’s past 
help. I warned him but he wouldn’t listen. 
There’s no use making more trouble for 
Morning Star. All we can do now is to keep 
the truth from ever reaching Alice—the girl 
he was going to marry.” 

So when Alice Thompson stepped from the 
train at Kemmerer, it was Jim Wade who 
welcomed her. It was he who broke the news 
of Brandon’s death and comforted her in the 
shock of her bereavement. 

“All the boys loved him,” said Jim, thank- 
ful he could speak the truth, “and—he died 
to save a friend.” 


In a teepee, out on a reservation, an In- 
dian woman, prematurely aged, lay dying. 
The old chief, kneeling by her side, invoked 
the aid of the Great Spirit to guide her to 
the Land of the Hereafter. 

“IT will train your child,” he assured the 


dying woman, “in the ways of the white 
man. He shall worship the white man’s 
God and he shall go to the white man’s 
school. He shall bear the name of his 
father.” 

For a moment the stricken woman was 
quiet. Then, with a wild cry she started up 
and stretched forth her hands, appealingly. 

“Come,” she implored in piteous tones, 
“Come, my husband—for a last ride—a last 
ride—together.” The voice trailed off into 
silence. An old Indian woman laid her 
gently back upon the blankets. Morning 
Star was dead. 

The old chief, with the child in his arms, 
rose stiffly to his feet. ‘Education is not for 
the Indian,” he muttered, bitterly, as he went 
out into the night. 

Nevertheless, five years later, the old chief 
kept his promise and brought the little one 
to the Mission school for instruction. 

“The name is Thomas Brandon,” he an- 
nounced to the sad-eyed teacher at the desk, 
and, because of the sudden tears in her eyes, 
he was moved to tell the pitiful story of 
the love of Morning Star. 

Shocked, horrified, disillusioned, Alice 
Thompson, teacher at the Mission schoot, 
listened to the narrative like one in a dream. 
That evening she sent for Jim Wade. 

“You should have told me before,” she mur- 
mured, brokenly. “All these years I have 
been trying to be loyal to Tom when I've 
really loved you all the while.” 

Jim Wade’s reward for his loyalty to his 
friend had been long in coming but it had 
finally arrived. 








| BAD HABITS 


R EPRESENTATIVE HOBSON was talking in Washington-.about an antipro 


hibitionist. 


| 
| “But then,” he said, “this man is as immoderate in his views as the moon- 
| 


shiner was in his habits. 


ee 


You drink a lot of moonshine whisky, I’ll bet,’ a magazine writer said to 


‘Oh, no; nothing to speak of.’ 
How much do you average a day?’ asked the writer, taking out his notebook. 


“‘Holy smoke, man,’ cried the writer, ‘I couldn’t drink that much water 


a moonshiner. 

“Oh, no,’ the moonshiner answered. 

“‘Oh, about a quart—very little over a quart,’ said the moonshiner. 
a day!’ 


“ee 


[ wouldn’t dare try,’ said the moonshiner. 
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OF THE FAMOUS “KEMBLE” 
FAMILY 
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But She is Prouder of the Fact That Her 
Grandfather was John Kemble, the Famous 
English Actor, a 


%, 


There is a Descendant of Royalty 
in the Movies in the Person of 
Clara Kimball Young. 


HERE is a descend- 

ant of royalty in 

the movies in the 
person of Clara Kimball 
Young—she whose captivating 
eyes flash so ingenuously 
whether she appears in comedy 
or in Shakespearean drama. 

“My mother, a French woman, was > 

a descendant of Lord and Lady de ~< 
Becour,” Miss Young-told me when I in- 
terviewed her, between scenes, at the Vitagraph studio, Brook- 
lyn, a few days ago. 


» 


“Then you are a descendant of royalty,” I remarked. 

“Perhaps a wee bit of the rich red blood of royalty is in my 
veins,” she replied, “but it’s so wee as to be entirely negligible. 
I’m more of a Kemble, and they were all actors. My grand- 
father, John Kemble, was a great English actor. Mary 
Kemble Siddons, his sister, was one of the greatest actresses of her 
day. When the Kembles came to America they spelled the name 
Kimball, a change due, probably, to the American pronunciation of 
the English name.” 

At the time of my intrusion Miss Young was dressed to portray 
the part of a young German girl, the daughter of-an old violinist, in 
a fantasy photoplay of the Franco-Prussian War called “The Violin 1 Like to Play Roles Like 


a3 ’ : That of Helen Marie in “My 
of M’Sieur.” She was a very sweet and winsome Ynnove, and quite Official Wife.’ ”’ 
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‘ 


different from the heroine in “Goodness Gracious,” the tornado 
of merriment I had witnessed at the Vitagraph Theatre. 
“From comedy to a role of this sort is a far ery,” I com- 
mented while Miss Young fondled a Scotch collie, which 
was also playing an important role in the picture under 
production. ’ 
“What would you think if I told you I am to play 
Ophelia in a sereen version of ‘Hamlet?’ she asked, and 
J] told her that was a still farer cry. 
“That is why I like motion pictures—I mean I like ] 
» playing in motion pictures,’ she added. “I am come- 
dienne this week, a sweet and innocent mountain 
girl, next week, and probably the week after, the schem- 
ing wife of a Russian nobleman. While girdling the 
globe for the Vitagraph Company in 1913,I1 visited no less 
than twenty countries and played native roles at every stop. 
In Japan I was a little almond-eyed maid; in China, the 
daughter of a villainous mandarin; in India, a priestess 
of the temples, and the bride of a Bedouin chief in the African 
desert. Our company produced comedies 


“A Comedy 
Part Furnishes 
a Great Relief 
after Two or 
Three Weeks 
of Hard Work 
in Such Plays 
as ‘The Test’ 
and ‘Love's 
Sunset.’ 
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In Japan She Trans- 
formed Herself 
into a Gay Little 
Almond-Eyed 

Lady. 











Miss Young in China 










on board the ship, and my roles 
were as different from those I as- 
sumed when on land as darkness is 
from daylight. 

‘Playing comedy parts every now 
and then seems to give my mind 
a relief after three or four weeks’ 
hard work in pictures like ‘Love's 
Sunset,’ ‘The Test,’ and ‘The Poet 
and the Peasant.’ I like to - 
play roles like that of Bab a... pes _— 
bie in ‘The Little Minister,’ io tat 
ind Helen Marie in ‘My ‘Goodness 


Official Wife,’ since they Type.” J A eS ES, 

















CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG 


combine the elements of brilliant 
comedy and gripping drama. 
“When we were. producing 


“I Have Played Almost his home, Ynnove escaping 

a Hundred Different ; 

Parts in Pictures With her sweetheart. 
and Not More Than “re — ae iis . 
Fifteen Have Been Gerome is taken prisoner, 

at All Similar’ and held throughout the 

war. With his violin, he 
wins the friendship of the 
soldiers, and the war 
over, is permitted to 


go free. He wanders 














‘Goodness Gracious’ I think I 
enjoyed myself more than it is 
possible for anyone who sees the 
picture. The movie fans can’t hear 
our lines, and lip-readers are few. 
I made up words and lines to suit 
my part, and if audiences could from town to town 
know what funny things I said, searching for 
they would indulge in many Ynnove. Some five 
chuckles. It is real fun to years pass before he 
play a leading part in pic chances to pass. the 
tures of the ‘Goodness louse occupied by his 
Gracious’ type.” daughter, her husband, 
and their child. The 


familiar strains of his 


“How long have you 














been a picture player?” 
I ventured, noting that 





music are recognized 


the director was looking and the door is opened 


my way—a sign that he for a joyous family re 
union. 


Harry S. Northrop o® 4 ‘ i | I heard Gerome eall 
Played Opposite : . “The Prussians are com- 
Miss Young 
in ‘The 
Test”’ 


could not wait longer 








She Is Even 
More Ex- 
; quisitely 
that Miss Young must return to —. 
her role of Ynnove. Pictures 

“Just a second!” she called to the director, 
and turning, answered: 

“A little over three years.” 

I watched them take the scene which had 
interrupted our interview. It lasted just two 
minutes, though it was a most important link 
in portraying the fanciful story of “The Violin 
of M’Sieur.” 

Pere Gerome, an old violinist, lives with his 
daughter, Ynnove. The Prussians plunder 
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ing!” as he rushed into his home, barred 
the door, and alarmed Ynnove to such extent 
that she wrung her hands in fear. Then 
father and daughter ran to each other and 
waited while the invading soldiers battered 
down the door, Ynnove being shoved, pre- 
sumably, into an adjoining room before the 
angry Prussian captain who desired her for 
his wife, could enter. 

The scene over, Miss Young consented to 
be interviewed further providing I could 
limit myself to five minutes. 

“I must change costumes before the next 
set is ready,” she said, seating herself and 
calling the collie to her once more. 

“Let’s and I studied, wondering 
where I had left off before the interruption. 

“TI think you were going to ask how many 
different parts I’ve played next,” she in- 
formed me, having remembered my last ques- 
tion concerning the number of years she has 
picture player. I'll be frank and 
acknowledge I had forgotten, while 
though engrossed in her portrayal of Ynnove, 
and after working in a scene, remembered. 

“That’s right,” was all I could say. She 
knew the way of interviewers. 

“IT have played almost a hundred parts, 
and about fifteen of them have been 
similar On first thought one wouldn't 
think there were so many different charac- 
ters in the world, and I think it is really 
wonderful how some scenario writers can 
steadily turn out absolutely new stories. A 
great many of the photoplays in which I 
have appeared have been written by the same 
person. I have been fortunate in securing 
good vehicles for my kind of work. Natur- 
ally, I think the Vitagraph scenarios are su- 
perior to those of most of the other com- 
panies. They seem to contain mors 


” 
see—, 


been a 


she, 


only 


thought 
and naturalness. 
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“Of course you write scenarios?” was my 
rather pertinent question. 

“No, not yet, but I have helped revise and 
reconstruct dozens of stories. It seems like 
I can never find the time to devote to the 
mechanical process of writing my ideas out. 
My mind is boiling with plots all of the 
time, and I keep saying I’ll write them out 
but never do it. Instead, I tell the director, 
who prepares a scenario from my _ idea. 
Right now I have an idea for a feature story 
which I think will make an extraordinary 
good photoplay and I’m afraid some writer 
will beat me to the idea unless I write it 
out pretty soon. 

The new set was rapidly assuming the ap- 
pearance of a kitchen interior. Miss Young 
glanced across the studio and took mental 
note of just how soon she would be needed. 

“T’ll have to go now,” she said, and hastily 
departed for her dressing room, leaving me 
to find out any further particulars desired 
from someone else. He told me that Miss 
Young received her education in Chicago at 
St. Xavier’s Academy, and at a convent. She 
appeared in public for the first time at the 
age of three, when she was carried on the 
stage during a play being presented by a 
repertoire «osmpany. Her dramatic experi- 
ence was obtained mostly in stock. She was 
a member of T. Daniel Frawley’s stock com- 
pany at Seattle, Wash.; the Ellsworth stock 
company at Reno and Goldfield, Nevada, and 
the Orpheum Players stock company of Phil- 
adelphia. Also, she has played important 
roles in several road companies, the most 
notable being Henry B. Harris’ production of 
“The Skylark,” which was her first venture 
in the musical comedy field. 

She left the vaudeville stage to become a 
picture player. And so the “legit” lost an- 
other star and the pictures gained one. 





MOVIES ON A LINER 


| HE Italian steamship Duca d’Aosta is equipped with a moving picture out- 


fit, which is to be a regular feature hereafter at sea. 
nightly, the exhibition being given two evenings in the first cabin and then two 
evenings in the second cabin, after which the show is transferred to the first 


again. 


Cinematografo. 





Five reels are shown 


A printed programme is issued in Italian for each exhibition and the films 
are leased from international agencies. 


On the Duca d’Aosta they call it the 


























“The Viper” 


A TRAGIC AND TERRIBLE STORY OF A WRECKED LIFE 


By Harold S. Hammond 


Illustrations from the Kalem film, featuring Alice Joyce 


ATURE must have intended that Mary 
N Putnam should be spoiled. For she 
had so contrived matters that the 


spoiling was as nearly inevitable as anything 
in this life can be. She was an only child, 
for one thing. She was the child, moreover, 
of a marriage contracted when her father 
was no longer a young man. And—her 
mother had died, leaving the baby in her 
father’s care, when Mary was only a tiny 


girl. If that was not enough, there was an- 


other reason. 


Henry 


Putnam, 


her father, 


had had a long hard struggle to achieve, first 


comfort, then 
wealth. 

His youth 
being denied 
pleasure that 


independence, 


had 
ot 


col 


been 


all 


ne, 


the 


normally, 


and, 


embittered 


finally, 


by his 


opportunities for 


to 


a 


young 


man. Poverty alone could hardly have re 


pressed him; 


the 


re 


had 


been 





other 


tactors 























He Stretched the Man on the Floor: In a Moment the Place Was in an Uproar 
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Putnam, for Mary's Sake, Got Rid of the 


He had been obliged to devote all he could 


earn, for many years, to the payment of 
debts contracted by him during the long ill- 
And, like many men 
troubled beginnings, 
ie was determined that his daughter should 


enjoy the privileges of youth that had never 


ness of his parents. 


who have risen from 


been his. 
And 
etraints. 


so Mary had grown up with few re- 
Her instincts trust- 
worthy, up to a certain point. But it is only 


own were 


in the most exceptional people, of Mary’s 
age, that instinct can be altogether trusted. 
There is required the advice, the suggestion, 


at least, if not the control, of older and wiser 


persons. A mother would have been able, 
doubtless, to avert the disaster that was to 
to Mary. But her father, idolizing her, 
Indeed, he did 
And 
he was amazed and, at first, indignant, when 
his partner, Richard Kent, approached him 


one day on the subject of Mary. 


come 
was in no position to do it. 
not clearly see what was in the wind. 


Kent was a 


Policeman Who Had Entered to Arrest Him 


younger man than Putnam, but his extraordi- 
nary sagacity in matters of real estate had 
won him a quick promotion when he had en- 
tered Putnam’s service, and he was a partner 
in the most important business of its kind 
in the whole state when still at an age that 
sees most men fighting for a foothold. 
“By the way,” said Kent. “I see Mary’s 
around the office quite a good deal lately.” 
“T suppose so,” said Putnam, with the in- 
dulgent smile that always came over his face 
when Mary was mentioned. “She runs out 
of money once in a while, you know—and she 
always drops in here on those occasions. 
“H’m—yes,” said Kent. “But—you’ve got 
to forgive me if I seem to butt in. Do you 
know she’s seeing a lot of young Crane?” 
“Crane?” Putnam’s brows were twisted in 
a frown at the name. “I don’t see why! 
She can’t have any business with him!” 
“I’m afraid it isn’t business. That’s just 
why I’m speaking. She seems to be—er— 
well, to be getting interested in him!” 
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Putnam swung around in his chair. 

“Nonsense!” he ejaculated. ‘And, if it was 
so—just why do you speak of it?” 

“I—why—oh, hang it—I’ve always—I want 
to marry Mary myself! That’s why, if you 
must know! I wasn’t going to speak just yet 
—I hoped she’d change her attitude toward 
me! She seems to regard me as a sort of 
junior father now—and—” 

“T’ll be damned!” said Putnam, heavily. 
He was in that dazed condition that afflicts 
the fathers of idolized daughters when the 
horrible idea of their marriage is first defi- 
nitely and concretely suggested. He had al- 
ways supposed, vaguely, that Mary would get 
married, sometime. But there is something 
about the definite proposal, when marriage 
is linked with an actual man, that is ap- 
palling! Putnam was no exception to the 
rule. 

“Have you spoken to her?” he asked. 

“Of course not!” snapped Kent. “She'd 
laugh at me! But I’ve tried to show her that 
there had to be a change in our relations. I 
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I'm taking her to the theatre to- 


-well, 
night!” 
Suddenly the absurdity of his own position 
struck Putnam, and he laughed, rather sheep- 


ishly. There was confession in the look he 
turned on his partner. 

“Forgive me, Dick,” he said. ‘“You’ve got 
such an old head on your shoulders when it 
comes to real estate that I’m apt to forget 
you're so much younger than I am. You're 
older than the girl, of course—but, still—if 
she wants you, I'll be mighty glad! I can’t 
think of I’d rather give her to— 
though, for that matter, I don’t want to give 
her to any man!” 

Their hands met then. 

“T understand that,” said Kent. 
don’t wonder! But I want 
I've ever wanted anything! 


any man 


“And—I 
-more than 
And, if she says 


her- 


yes, she’ll never have cause to regret it!” 
But Mary Kent 
Her father’s partner had guessed shrewdly 
as to Crane, but not shrewdly enough. He 
did not 


was not to say yes—to 


dream that things had gone as far 
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**Just a Moment, Sir,’’ He Heard James Say. 


There's Something Wrong." 
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as they had. And, on the same night that 
saw Kent propose to Mary, and hear her re- 
jection, Crane put his fate to the test, and 
was accepted. 

“Dad won’t like it,” said Mary, judicially. 
“But he’ll come around. I can always make 
him do that. Come tomorrow 
Frank, and we’ll tell him.” 

“Hadn’t you better sort of break it to him, 
first, alone?” suggested Crane, nervously. 

“No!” said Mary, proudly. 


be ashamed 


afternoon, 


“It’s nothing to 
of—that we love 
You must be there, too.” 


He was. 


one another. 


He would have faced worse dan- 
than the wrath of his employer for 
Mary’s sake—and for Mary’s fortune’s sake. 
There was a scene. 


£ers 


Putnam, already smart- 

ng because of what Kent had told him, but, 
of course, unable to complain of that, flew 
into a rage. And it took all of Mary’s diplo- 
macy to bring him around. That she had to 
do alone. But she did it, and Putnam sent 
already wondering where he 
should find a new job, and told him that he 
bad changed his mind. 

“At least, I’ve decided not to interfere,” 
he said, stiffly. “I don’t approve—I feel that 
you’re not the man for my, daughter to marry. 
But, as long as she wants you, I'll keep an 
open mind, and I’ll give you every chance to 
prove to me that I’m wrong, and that there 
is the right stuff in you. But, if you don’t 
treat her properly God help you!” 

Kent sought Crane out as soon as he heard 
the news. 


for Crane, 


“Congratulations, Crane,” 
won a wonderful girl. 


he said. ‘“You’ve 
Go in, now, and make 
good in every other way! You’ve certainly 
a great incentive!” 

“Thanks, Kent,’ drawled Crane, looking 
the junior partner insolently in the eye. “I 
appreciate what you say. And I guess I can 
attend to my business affairs all right!” 

Kent winced at the insolent familiarity of 
his tone. But he made nocomment. He only 
hoped, for Mary’s sake, that she might not 
have a lifetime But—he 
feared for her. About Crane there was some- 
thing that men instinctively distrusted, men 
like Kent and Putnam. 

Nor were they wrong. 
Mary was happy. But 
was not long delayed. Crane was not in- 
nately vicious. He was worse; he was a 
weakling, incapable of controlling himself, of 
holding his passions and his appetites in 
rein. He never meant to do wrong; he sel- 


of vain regrets. 


For a brief time 
her disillusionment 
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dom succeeded in doing right. As Putnam’s 
son-in-law he began to prosper. Putnam, un- 
willing to have Mary feel the humiliation of 
being personally dependent upon him, now 
that she was married, backed Crane in sev- 
eral deals that brought him a good deal of 
money. Moreover, with Kent’s consent, he 
raised his salary until it reached a consider- 
able figure. 

And the chance to cut loose was too much 
for Crane. He began to drink; that a mar- 
ried man should stay at home in the even- 
ings did not seem to enter his mind. Mary 
grew nervous; at first worried, she soon be- 
came resentful. The way in which she had 
been brought up had not prepared her to 
submit tamely to the neglect that was her 
portion and it began, quickly, to dawn upon 
her that her money and her position had had 
at least as much as love to do with her 
marriage. 

A climax could not long be delayed. One 
night, at a rough-and-ready cabaret, Crane, 
passing the evening with some boon compan- 
ions, was attracted by a girl at a nearby 


table. He spoke to her; she resented the in- 
sult. Her escort sprang to her aid; Crane 
being half drunk, attacked him with an 


empty bottle. He stretched the man on the 
floor; in a moment the place was in an up- 
roar, and the police had been called. Crane 
escaped; his taxicab was pursued, however, 
and a policeman forced his way into Put- 
nam’s home to arrest him. 

Putnam, for Mary’s sake, got rid of the 
policeman who had entered. But he pro- 
ceeded to lay down the law to his worthless 
son-in-law. 

“I’m willing to believe that there’s still 
good stuff in you,” he said. “But it’s time 
for you to prove it. Cut out this night life; 
attend to business. And live on your salary. 
It’s liberal, and you are not required to spend 
any of it on your wife. She has her own al- 
lowance from me. As for you—you will get 
nothing beyond your salary from me until 
you have proved, if you can, that you are 
worth something in the world!” 

But Crane was already too heavily involved 
to be able to make good, even had he had 
the will to do so. He had begun to gamble 
heavily after his marriage, never having 
been able to afford to do so before. But, as 
Putnam’s son-in-law he had been able to get 
credit. Tom Baxter, the best known of a 


ring of professional gamblers who preyed on 
the younger set of rich men, knew all about 
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it had been an easy matter 
for him to inveigle Crane into playing in his 


the Putnams; 


rooms. Now, in the summer, Baxter 
ducted his gambling operations on a yacht, 
partly for the sake of the cooler conditions, 
partly to evade the police, whose jurisdiction 
stopped half a mile from shore, beyond which 
line the yacht was anchored. 

For a few days after his talk with Putnam 
Crane, sobered, tried to check his descent of 
But Baxter, to 
debt, began to harass him 
as soon as he stopped playing. They had a 
savage quarrel; as a result Baxter kept his 
threat and wrote to Mary. He would be sat- 
isfied, he wrote, if she would sign an I. O. U., 
in her own name; given that, he would not 
press his claim by going to her father. Mary, 
shocked and repelled, her love for Crane 
finally dead, showed him the note. 
fessed. 


con- 


the flowery path. whom he 


was heavily in 


He con- 
And Putnam heard the confession 
“That’s the last straw,” said Putnam, furi- 
“T will give you this money. And I 
will keep you on, at your present salary. But 


ously. 
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you leave this house today—not to return 
until you have sobered and proved that you 
are worth while.” 

Crane recognized this as an ultimatum. 
Dejectedly, he took the money. Baxter had 
frightened him; he meant to pay. For Bax- 
ter knew of certain things in his past that 
might put him in jail; he dared not, in his 
sober senses, anger the gambler. But, even 
with the money in his pocket, his besetting 
weakness was too strong for him. He went 
to the yacht to pay up; Baxter was not there. 
And, while he waited, he was drawn into a 
game of poker. 3axter returned he 
had lost every cent of the money Putnam had 
paid him. The gambler listened stonily to 
his confession. 

“All right,” he 
with 


3efore 


said, curtly. 
I'll give 
hours to find that money. 


“T’ll be gen- 


erous you. you twenty-four 
If you’re not back 
here with it by this time tomorrow night I'll 


act—and you'll be in jail, facing a ten-year 


sentence!” 
Crane knew that 


3axter meant to keep his 





























For Mary's Sake He Could Not Allow the Man. . 
He Put the Hat in His Pocket 


. To Be Sent to the Chair. 
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word. And he was desperate. He had no 
chance to raise the money; everyone, by this 
time, knew that Putnam had turned against 
him. He thought of one more appeal to his 
father-in-law, useless as he was sure it would 
be. And finally, late that night, unable to 
find another way, he determined to go to Put- 
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Putnam. And then, watching the man, he 
saw that he had discovered the broken lock. 
He saw him take a revolver from the drawer. 
“Just a moment, sir,” he heard James say. 
There’s something wrong. 
behind the portiere!” 
Trapped! His evil genius guided him. He 


oor 


Come out, you— 





























While He Was Still Delirious, They Took Him Ashore at Their Retreat, Far Down the Coast 


nam and tell him everything. He 
Putnam was not at home. 
“T'll wait,” he said to James, the butler. 
And, while he waited, a new scheme was 
born in his mind. He 


went; 


knew that Putnam 
always kept a considerable sum of money in 


his library, locked in a certain drawer. To 


pick its lock would be easy. Five minutes 
was enough; the money was in his hand. 
And then, suddenly, before he could even 


close the drawer, the telephone bell rang. He 
heard James coming to answer. In a panic, 
he hid behind the portieres that led into the 
adjoining answered the tele- 
phone; Crane heard that he was talking to 


room. James 


tried to escape. The two men clashed. Then, 
in the struggle, as he heard James gasp his 
name, in shocked surprise, there was a shot. 
The pistol had gone off. And James sank to 
the floor, dead—as Crane soon saw! Witha 
cry of horror he fled from the house. 
Putnam reached the house just after the 
crime had been discovered by another ser- 
vant. The police were on his heels; Mary, 
supported by a maid, was looking, in pitiful 
horror, at the body of the faithful servant. 
And Putnam, with a start, recognized a soft 
hat that lay on the floor. Crane's! For 
Mary’s sake he could not allow the man, vil- 
lain though he was, to be sent to the chair. 


























“THE 
He put the hat in his pocket. And the mur- 
der was soon placed in the category of un- 
solved mysteries. 

Meanwhile another tragedy had transpired. 
For the papers told the next day of a fire 
that had destroyed Baxter’s gambling yacht 


a fire in which only one life had been lost, 
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No trace of Crane’s body was found. But 
there doubt of his death. And 
Mary, after a nervous breakdown, began to 
realize that fate, in taking him off, had been 
merciful to her. 


seemed no 


She knew, now that it was 
too late, that she had never really loved the 


man she had married; that she had been 





























Mary,’ He Cried. 


Putnam’s 


had 


that of Frank 


in-law. 


Crane, Henry son- 


Baxter himself, who escaped, 
described the catastrophe. 

“Young Crane came to pay me some money 
“He acted like he was 
drunk—though I didn’t think he was—just 
stupid, like, as if he’d been up against some- 
thin’ pretty I guess he dropped a 
lighted match as he left the cabin. Anyhow, 
the first thing we knew, she was blazing up. 
We beat it just before the fire touched the 
gasoline tanks—an’ I guess we forgot the 
poor sucker. Anyhow, he turned up missin’. 
I guess he was killed.” 


he owed me,” he said. 


fierce. 


It Was His Last Word 
















carried away by a mad infatuation, that had 
not her first 
character. She was shocked by his dreadful 
death; suspected nothing of 
his responsibility for the death of James. 


survived glimpse of his real 


of course, she 
For a long time it seemed to her that her 


life 
of youth sustained her; in time she began to 


was ruined. But the natural buoyancy 
see that she had much of life and joy still 
her. Richard Kent did much to re- 
vive her. He did not press her, but in time, 


before 
he renewed his suit. And this time he won 
the reward of his loyalty and devotion. She 
gave him, not a girl’s impulsive love, which 
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he had hoped to win before, but the far finer 
thing she could now offer—the affection of a 
woman, mature and conscious of herself. 
And so they were married, and happiness 
seemed about to come to her. 

But was not dead. He had been 
stunned by the explosion that followed the 
fire on 


Crane 
saxter’s yacht; by a strange chance 
he had drifted across the bows of a launch 
owned by a gang of river pirates. They 
dragged him aboard. And some days later, 
while he was still delirious, they took him 
ashore at their retreat, far down the coast. 
These men had their headquarters in a re- 
mote spot. Their launch poked its way up 
a stream supposed to be unnavigable; only 
those who knew the narrow channel could 
guide even a motor boat in safety. 
Here they lived, precariously. 
with the law; 
They 


They were 


at odds only secrecy saved 


them. were river pirates sometimes, 
operating from their powerful launch, first 
in one And they 
Tobacco and liquor 
were brought close into shore, at night, by 
seagoing ships and landed by the launch. 
Here, 


harbor, then in another. 


did some smuggling, too. 


when he recovered consciousness and 


grew strong, Crane decided to stay. Carson, 
the head of the band, urged him to do so; 


Crane, fearing arrest for the murder of the 
butler, should he return to civilization, was 
glad to do so. He did not know that Putnam 
had covered up his crime, but he surmised 
that he might be supposed to be dead. 

And so, for a long time, he was content. 
Will Carson, the leader’s half witted brother, 
hated Crane, and feared him. But the others 
liked him, and he was reasonably happy. 
Until, one day, a month old paper came to 
him, telling of Mary’s marriage to Kent! 
The account of the wedding contained refer- 





ONE FROM STERLING 


T the Photoplayers’ Club one night a number of 

once talk of shop were discussing the wonders of inventions and of dis- 
covery during the past century, when Ford Sterling got fresh. 

During the lull in conversation the funny comedian ventured to observe, 
with becoming gravity, that to him the most wonderful of all inventions was 


dynamite. 
“Why dynamite?” 


Sterling. 
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asked George Larkin, falling for Sterling’s gag. 
“Because there’s nothing in the world that can 
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ences to him. His death in the fire was men- 
there was also a reference to the 
mystery of the murder of the butler. 

At once his evil brain saw a chance. He 
wrote immediately to Putnam, to say that he 
was alive, and to threaten to reappear un- 
less substantial blackmail were paid. The 
reply was swift. Putnam wrote that he knew 
of his responsibility for the murder; that, 
unless he stayed silent, he would be charged 
with the crime. But Crane only laughed. 

“T’ve got him!” he said to himself. “If 
he drags that up now he’ll be as badly in- 
volved as I—for keeping quiet! But—to get 
some money? I’ve got to be able to play him. 
I’ll need money for that.” 

He knew a way. But he hesitated to use 
it. There was a standing reward for the 
capture of the smugglers—a reward of five 
hundred dollars. He might betray them. 
But, dared he? He decided at last to do it. 
They trusted him utterly; it was ridiculously 
easy for him to accomplish the betrayal. But 
he made one miscalculation. He thought the 
whole gang would be seized and imprisoned. 
And—the half witted brother of the leader 
was not only allowed to go free; he was able 
his brother. They tracked Crane 
down that same night; shooting at him, they 
drove him to take refuge in a small boat. 
He rowed out frantically from the shore in 
it, making for a yacht that lay at anchor. 
Exhausted, he reached the yacht; he rushed 
down the steps to the cabin. And there he 
reeled back. For he was confronted by Mary 
and Kent! 

“Mary!” he cried. 

It was his last word. For tnrough the port- 
hole behind him Will Carsou was leveling a 
revolver at his head. The next moment he 
fired. 


tioned; 


to free 





players forsaking for 


hold a candle to it,” said 























“The Masked Wrestler” 


LIKE A KNIGHT OF OLD HE TILTS FOR HIS CHOSEN LADY 


Adapted from the Photoplay of H. Timpton Steck 


By Edith Huntington Mason 


Illustrations from Essanay Film 


HE window was open a trifle and 
through it came a whiff of crisp No- 
vember air. The velvet hangings of 

midnight blue gave forth a mysterious “sad 
uncertain rustle.” On the carved table be- 
low the crossed rapiers on the wall, a silver 
tray with sherry and biscuit stood waiting, 
reflecting the light from the red eye of the 
fire. The aged valet, stooping before its 
bounty, carefully warmed a pair of elegant 
embroidered slippers, then he stepped to the 
window, raised the shade, and looked out on 
the boulevard which streaked the 
with its pinpricks of light, as the milky way 
above it streaked the sky. 

His master’s step and the opening of the 
door attracted his attention. He stepped 
eagerl¥ to take from him his top coat, to re- 
ceive the high shining hat, to push up a 
chair, and offer the sherry. 

Perhaps nobody in the world could have 
received these attentions with an air more 
accustomed than the man to whom they 
were tendered. An invisible ermine enfolded 
Louis de Luzon as he sank into the chair and 
thrust feet for the slippers. And 
the valet, kneeling, did not need to kiss his 
toe to proclaim himself slave to a king. 

A sip of sherry and then de 
stretched his arms above his and 
flashed a dazzlingly happy look about on the 
richness and comfort whieh surrounded him 
and at the lateness of the hour which the 
ormolu clock on the mantel registered. 

“To be alive and in Paris!” he breathed. 
“To be in Paris and to be young.” 

A light came into the long grey eyes and 
the white lids hid them. Released from the 


darkness 


out his 


Luzon 
head 


bondage of immediate vision, they pictured 
for him again, gay scenes at Armononville, 
Auteuil, Longchamps—Dieu! what a life he 
What studies, what hunting trips, 


had had! 





what love affairs! afield, his 
thoughts went find some 
hostage to give to fortune, some new pledge 
to make to the glory of his youth! His 
bared muscles, as the valet took from him 
his clothing, and held out his lounging robe, 
rave him his inspiration. 

“Wait, Paris, wait!’ he said turning to the 
open window. “Wait and you shall hear yet 
again, from Louis de Luzon!” 


Flying far 


searching to new 


HE arena surrounded by its tiers of 
seats and boxes hedging the padded 


oval was filled with eager spectators. Every 
eye was concentrated on the two figures in 
the center, entwined in fierce combat to win 
the wrestling match. The sympathy of the 
audience was evidently with the more grace- 
ful of the two, a young man magnificently 
built, and possessed of matchless skill and 
uncanny His was covered 
by a black mask so that he was unrecogniz- 
yet from his lithe grace 
strength those who knew him 
have said the wrestler bore a 
to Louis de Luzon. 
gay young Parisian stood bowing be- 
fore the after the first bout. Ex- 
pert in every branch of athletics he had been 
tempted, for a whim, to challenge the pro- 
fessional world, and in three months had be- 
the idol of Paris. 

The number and variety of the holds he 
introduced drove the sportsmen nearest the 


quickness. face 


able, and superb 
might well 
resemblance 
And it was indeed that 
who 
crowds 


come 


ring into a frenzy of admiration and when 
he ended the match by throwing his opponent 
over his shoulder for a fall, they went wild. 
Bravos resounded and flowers fell around 
him in profusion. 

Among all that great throng perhaps the 
most excited spectator of the scene, the most 
enthusiastic over the triumph of the masked 
$7 
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wrestler, was Margery Winters, a young 
girl Louis de 
I.uzon a great many years, ever since in fact, 
her father had purchased a villa that ad- 
joined the palazzo in Sicily where the young 


man’s family spent their summers. 


American who had known 


She admired the young man greatly but to 
twenty, twenty-seven is a grave and reverend 
ige, and she had never thought of the play- 
mate of her childhood with any feeling that 
approached the romantic 





He Took the Ring Mechanically. 


But the masked wrestler was a different 
proposition. To her he was a hero of old, 
a paladin, a crusader, a knight of the tour- 
ney, and the thought that it was her friend, 
the polished gentleman, the man of letters, 
never so much as entered her head. 

She stood up in her excitement, a wonder- 
ful picture of girlish 
enthusiasm, and clasped 
together. 


beauty and youthful 


her hands tightly 


“O father,” she 
derful!”’ 

The big, bluff man by her side patted her 
shoulder indulgently. 


breathed, “isn’t he won- 
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“Bully!” he said, “but don’t get too ex- 
cited, little girl!” 

The “little girl” however, in this, the dawn 
of the “grande passion” of her life, paid not 
the least attention to this advice. Snatching 
a big bunch of orchids from her belt, she . 
raised it aloft and hurled it with surprising 


precision (if you had not known how well 
and how often she played baseball “back 
home,”’) straight at the young god in the ’ 


oval 











“But Child,’’ He Said, *‘ You'll Know Him by His Mask." 


He was just receiving his cloak from an 
attendant, preparatory to leaving the arena, 
but, observing the 
picked 


flowers, he stooped and 
brilliant 
satin 


them up. Then, his 
behind the 
gaze swept the boxes and he saw that the 
girl who had them 
Winters. 

A thrill went through him. He knew that 
her admiration was for the masked wrestler, 


eyes 


flaming close mask, his 


thrown was Margery 


but it was Louis de Luzon who bowed pro- 
foundly. 

Mr. Winters and his daughter knew a num- 
ber of people on the continent but were more 
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at home in London than in Paris, and Mar- 
gery was very dependent on her friend de 
Luzon. If there was any entertainment to 
be given in the suite in the hotel where they 
lived, it was Louis whom she called upon first 
to help her arrange the list of guests. In 
fact there was really nothing about which 
she did not consult him, whether it was a 
frock to wear, a book to read, or a play to 
see, 

Indeed, so innocent of any other than a 
brother and sister relationship had their 
acquaintance been, that she hardly realized 
how much of the young man’s time she had 
taken up. As for Louis, why, the Winters 
were very charming people and he was very 
fond of Margery, that was all he had thought 
that he had cared. 

But an awakening was in store for both 
young people. A little touch of mystery, a 
black mask, and lo! two hearts were revealed 
to each other, the face of love was uncovered. 

When Margery returned home that night, 
her thoughts were all of the masked wrestler, 
never of Louis, until the idea occurred to 
her that her friend might be able to tell her 
who the mysterious athlete was. That he 
was other than he seemed, some prince in 
disguise, her girlish knowledge of the ethics 
of romance, assured her, but she longed to 
know his name, and the idea that de Luzon 
might inform her, came like an inspiration. 
Of course, Louis was the very person to ask, 
for he was one of the keenest sportsmen in 
Paris. 

Acting on the idea with her usual impul- 
siveness, the following day, the young girl 
maid had 
morning -stepped 
and whirled 
boulevard to de Luzon’s door. 

He had just finished his breakfast, and 
was smiling over the account of his triumph 
in the arena the night 
in Le 


—when her hooked her into a 


smart into her 


down the 


Zown, 


motor was away 


before as described 
when his valet informed him 
that a young lady wanted to see him. 


Temps, 


When Miss Winters was shown in he was 
very much surprised, for the impulsiveness 
which was so characteristic of her had never 
carried her 
rooms. His 
the perfectly 


before unchaperoned to his 
that of 
gentleman 
never sees anything extraordinary in what a 
lady chooses to do. 


manner however was 


self-possessed who 


She took an eager look about, at the hang- 
ings of midnight blue, held up by Arabian 
spears, the stag’s head over the carved man- 
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tel, the paneled walls, and opened her great 
eyes in enthusiasm. 

“An elegant nest for an ¢légant!” said she 
laughing lightly, and then dropped down on 
a little settee before the 
clasped earnestly. 


fire, her hands 
“O, Louis!” she said, the 
bright color rising. “I 
exciting to tell you!” 

He seated himself when he had asked her 
permission, on the divan beside her, and re: 
garded her with the grave expression which 
had so long made her think of him only as 
guide, philosopher and friend. 

“Yes?” he said. 

Margery looked up at him with a glance 
that seemed to appeal to him as the fount 
of all wisdom. 


have something so 


“It’s the masked wrestler” she said. 
seen him! And didn’t you tell me 
about him before, he’s so wonderful!” 


“T’ve 
why 


Louis rose and stood before the fire-place. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Tt isn’t well at all,” she replied, following 
him, “I’ve and I’m crazy about 
him, and I want you to help me meet him!” 

This time de Luzon had difficulty in con- 
cealing his feelings. 

“Why do you think I know who he is?” 
he asked at length. 

The young girl came close to him. 

“Because you 


seen him 


know everything, Louis 
dear,” said she, looking at him with humid, 
shining eyes. 

He bowed with inimitable 
flashed her his matchless smile. 


grace, and 


“Je vous remercie, Mademoiselle,” said he. 
There were some things which could not be 
said in any language but his own. 

“What are you going to do about it?” she 
urged. 

He took her by the arm and led her again 
to the little sofa. 

“T have a magnificent idea” he said. “If 
you really want to meet this—this fellow,” 


he turned from her to conceal his smile, 
“why don’t you invite him to your salon 
next week?” 

A glad ery for answer told him how in- 


stantaneous had been her 
plan. 
“The 
thing!” 
Her maid came to the door and told her 
that the motor had returned and was below. 
“In a minute 


approval of the 


very thing,’ she cried, “the very 


Celeste!” she said, then 
turning again to the young man, she slipped 


a large emerald ring from her finger. “You 
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invite him,” she said, “and give him this to 
wear so I shall know him.” 

He took the ring mechanically. 
child,” he said, “you'll know 
mask.” 


“But 
him by his 


“Ah!” she said, her adorable face aglow, 
“that is how he is known to all Paris! I 
want a sign that he came, not because you 
asked him, but for me!” 

He turned the ring slowly in his hand and 
a curious sensation of pain came over him. 
She had given her ring to another man than 
himself, for she did not know that he and 
the masked wrestler were the same. 

“IT will let you know his answer in an 
hour,” he said, and she waved her hand at 
him joyously in farewell. 

In her boudoir at the hotel an hour later, 
a very much excited young named 
Margery Winters sat and waited for the call 
of the telephone. 

At last 


“He accepts with pleasure,” 


person 


Louis’ voice came over the wire. 


was the message. 
T WAS a 


splashed sky 
church of the 


cold 
arched 


The star- 
over the 
Madelaine, the arch de Tri- 


night. 
lovingly 


clear 


umphe, the Place de la Concord—and in the 
windows of a suite in a certain hotel on the 
light 
was ten o’clock, and the salon 


was blazing. It 
Mar- 
gery and her father were giving was in full 
swing. 

The beautiful with its brocaded 
walls, its ceiling decorated by Beckwith, its 
sparkling chandeliers, made a fitting back- 
ground for the distinguished persons there 
gathered. 


Rue de Rivoli every 


which 


room 


Jewels gleamed on white necks, 
fans fluttered-in the flower scented air and 
shirt bosoms decorated with ribbons and or- 
turn. Mar- 


gery’s salons had been popular before but 


ders, caught the eye at every 
tonight the rooms were full to overflowing. 
In some manner unknown to her,—for who 
shall diagnose the psychology of rumor?— 
the news had spread around that the masked 
wrestler was to be present. 

A little while and the suspense was over. 
A footman appeared on the marble stairs and 
announced the coming of the man who was 
the most talked of in Paris. A hush fell on 
the throng and slowly a man whose perfect 
build could not be even by the 
clothes of convention, was seen descending 
the stairs. A murmur of admiration and 
excitement flew around the room as he made 
his way through the crowds to where Mar- 


disguised 
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gery was standing with her father. The 
group about her melted away and he stood 
before her. 

Margery was very lovely in her white 
frock, the perfection of whose simplicity had 
cost many hundred franes, and her face was 
as white as the rare lace which was its only 
adornment, so that her eyes seemed by con- 
trast even larger and darker than usual. 

The masked wrestler approached and bow- 
ing low over her hand murmured: 

“Mademoiselle, I have come,” 
pressed his lips upon her soft palm. 
Margery trembled. 

The scene was of the greatest interest to 
the assemblage in the salon for though polite, 
they were most of them Parisians and al- 
lowed their feelings more latitude than do 
Americans. So it was that a little sigh 
escaped those pent-up bosoms and fluttered 
through the rooms. 

None, 


and slowly 
And 


however, of all the people there, 
could have been more concerned by this little 
scene than a young man of swarthy skin, 
flashing eyes and slim, cat-like grace, who 
stood as straight as a sword against the vel- 
vet hangings in the corridor outside, and 
fixed his burning eyes on the two principal 
actors in it. 

This man was Maurice Lefevre. For many 
years he had been a great admirer of Mar- 
gery’s, although there were those who said 
that it was her father’s money he admired 
most. He was a fascinating young Parisian, 
just wealthy enough to make a good show- 
ing. His entertainments in his apartments 
were noted for their originality and many 
of them had been dedicated to the task of 
pleasing Miss Winters. His suit had met 
with varying fortune, now discouraged, now 
favored, and this season he had begun to 
have real hopes of success, for Margery had 
never been so kind. Now here was romance 
entering into his sordid schemes, and trying 
to thwart them. He had heard much of the 
and wilfulness of American 
dreaded to think what a wreck 
would be made of his plans should this in- 
fatuation for the hero of the arena gain 


impulsiveness 
girls and 


headway. 

It can easily be imagined then, how bit- 
terly he resented the complete 
monopoly of Margery. His own efforts to 
gain her attention proved quite fruitless. A 
vague smile and unseeing eyes were her only 
response. His handsome face was evidently 
quite eclipsed by the black mask and musical 


wrestler’s 























At Last Louis’ Voice Came Over the Wire. 


‘“He Accepts with Pleasure,"’ Was the Message 
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The Masked Wrestler Approached and Bowing Low Over Her Hand, Murmured, '' Mademoiselle, I Have Come.”’ 


voice of the unknown athlete. The sight of 
Margery’s ring on the wrestler’s hand, added 
to an accidental glimpse of the two seated 
close together in the conservatory, inflamed 
the ambitious young man’s resentment to 
such a pitch that instant satisfaction from 
occurred to his only re- 
course. A duel must be fought, he must do 
this intruder, this interloper, physical vio- 


lence or die himself of suppressed rancor. 


his rival him as 


In Paris all things are possible, even duels, 
and aided by a friend, it was but a few mo- 
ment’s work to inveigle the wrestler into the 
gymnasium on the pretext of seeing its per- 
fect 
dent of his own skill with the 


equipment. Once there, Lefevre, confi- 
foils, lost no 
time in insulting the man of mystery. An 
exchange of blows, and the thing was done. 


In less time than it takes to tell it, eager 


seconds had received the two adversaries’ 
coats, and had thrust rapiers into their 
hands. En garde! And the duel was on. 


Below, in the salon, all was polite laughter, 
polite talk, low music, brilliance, stateliness 


and dignity, and in the midst of it, a little 
hostess wearing her social mask bravely, 
was trying to conceal her wonderment as to 
the whereabouts of her masked hero. Above 
in the great gymnasium, surrounded by a lit- 
tle group of excited young Parisians, two 
men sought to find in swordplay the outlet 
for the quick, fierce heat of passion. 

Now the battle went to the man with the 
black silk mask, now to his slender antago- 
nist with the cat-like tread. They seemed 
well matched and the swordsmanship bril- 
liant. Thrust and parry, guard and attack, 
followed each other with lightning speed, 
and at last the younger man, Lefevre, is 
scratched over the heart. The spectators 
begin to realize that the wrestler is merely 
playing with his antagonist, and in the next 
instant Lefevre is disarmed and stands the 
picture of humiliation, awaiting the final 
thrust that will end all. But the wrestler, 
after a moment’s pause, tosses his sword 
aside and turns from the other man as if 
he were not worthy, even of death. 
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The next moment found him once more in 
the salon 
hand. 


below bending over Margery’s 

A week passed and tiie newspapers were 
full of the coming bout between the masked 
claimant for honors in 
Alsatian 


termed in the world of sport, “the Lion 


wrestler and a new 


the arena, a famous champion 


The night before the match, Lefevre, rest 


less and smarting from his humiliation at 
the hands of the masked wrestler, dropped in 
at the gymnasium where the Lion was train- 
ing for the last time 
the morrow. A 
well dressed 


work, 


against the match on 


crowd of and 
gentlemen watching the 
they greeted Lefevre 
dially. A ten-minute struggle between the 
giant and his aroused the young 
Parisian to the highest pitch of excitement. 
defeat the 
masked wrestler, and he saw in him the in- 
strument of a great 


sportsmen 
were 
and 


Lion cor- 


trainer 


He was sure the Lion would 
Seeking the 
big Alsatian in his dressing room after the 
bout, he suggested that, on the 


night, he unmask his adversary. 


revenZze. 


following 


The big athlete stared at Lefevre in sur- 
prise. 
“But that is not in the bond,” he said. “To 


defeat him, yes, to make thigh and shoulder 
touch the mat, yes, that I will strive to do, 
but to take from him his disguise, Monsieur, 
to humiliate him, that I think would be con- 
trary to the etiquette of the arena.” 

No one knew this any better than Lefevre, 
but it did not seem to turn him from his pur- 
pose. He took out his purse and tapped it 
significantly. 

“In there,” he said, “I have 
ten thousand francs.” 


a cheque for 


The Lion gazed at him a moment, tlien 
slowly shut one eye. The interview was 


ended! 

It was the day of the great match. Louis 
de Luzon stood in his library before the vel- 
vet hangings of midnight blue and bent his 
handsome head over a jeweled 
little sparkled like a well of 
green “Tonight,” he murmured, “to 
night I shall defeat the Lion, yet already the 
glory of such conquest is fading and I turn 
with joy,” here he kissed the ring, “from the 
winning of Paris to the winning of a woman.” 
He walked to his table 
taking up a pen words in a 
bold, disguised hand. 


ring on his 
finger which 


fire. 


great carved and 


wrote a few 
“Mademoiselle,” the note read, “tonight I 
enter the arena to defeat the Alsatian Lion 
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ut since looking into your eyes, I weary of 
all else, and this bout will be my last. The 
masked wrestler wishes to unmask, and with 
your permission, will reveal himself to you 
tonight in the arena.” 

He despatched it upon the instant and 
while he lent himself soberly to the task of 
dressing for the contest and his valet’s skill- 
ful hands adjusted silk tights, rubber sandals 
laced well above the ankles, and trunks of 
leopard skin, a girl in a boudoir of pink and 
ivory, not so far distant, read the note and 
breathed with 


ecstasy, “O! he is going to 


unmask for me! . 
The 


Across the 


For me!’ 


boxes at the arena were crowded 
Lefevre 
and the young 


dered why she favored him 


oval and Margery ex 


changed glances man won 
with a look so 
full of scorn and disdain, nor could he fathom 
her swift appeal to her father, and the con 
temptuous gaze which Mr. Winters, after a 
look at something Margery held in her hand, 
directed toward him. He turned to his coin- 
panions in uneasy bewilderment and tugged 
nervously at his short dark moustache. 

better understood the 
significance of those glances if he could have 


seen what it was the girl held in her hand 


He might have 


a note in his own handwriting which Mar- 
gery had chanced to pick up at the door of 
the “Lion’s” dressing-room as she and her 
father were on their way to the arena. 

The god of fortune was looking after Louis 
and Margery, for the note which the Alsatian 
giant had taken from a messenger, perused, 
and carelessly dropped, read in this wise. 

“Remember the Ten thousand 
franes for his unmasking,” and was signed 
with the single initial “L.” 


bargain. 


Now the Lion enters the arena in a bath- 
robe bows as a 
The masked 
next, a long cloak enveloping him. 


and 
him. 


murmur of applause 


greets wrestler enters 
Margery borrowed a pencil from her father 


and scribbled on Lefevre’s note, “I found 


this near the Lion’s dressing room. Beware! 
I fear they are plotting to humiliate you.” 
Then with the blood tingling in her ears 
and her face pale with excitement she rose 
and leaning over the rail of the box flung the 
crumpled note at the masked wrestler’s feet 
He picked it up, 


first toward 


read it swiftly, turned 


Lefevre, then toward the Lion 


in indignation, then bowed to Margery. The 
next instant the match had begun. It was 


a wonderful exhibition of skill, of holds and 
throws, of clever bridging, of endurance and 




















Laughed at Her for a Little Liar, a Very Beautiful One, But a Liar All the Same 
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heroic suffering, a mad struggle which was 
augmented at its very height by the masked 
wrestler’s quick whisper in his adversary’s 
ear, “Remember the bargain! Ten thousand 
frances if you unmask me!” 

Driven to frenzy by the realization that his 
unworthy intention of humiliating as well as 
conquering his opponent was discovered, the 
Lion fought;like a demon, but to no purpose. 
Even felt the Alsatian’s hand reach 
for his mask, Louis jerked him to his feet, 
then catching him about the waist, he lifted 
him bodily from the ground and dashed him 
head-first into the arena. 

The match was over and the applause of 
the enthusiastic, spectators testified ‘abun- 
dantly to the fact that the masked wrestler 
was champion. 

Ignoring the look of venomous hate which 
Lefevre shot at him as he strode.past, de 
Luzon threw his cloak 
vanced to Margery’s box. 

There he stopped and bowing to the girl 
who stood watching him with parted lips and 
fascinated gaze, while the crowd gazed in 
breathless expectation, he slowly undid the 
strings of his mask and bared his face to 
view. 

A cry escaped Margery and she fell back 
against her father’s arm. 

“Louis!” she cried, “Louis! 


as he 


about him and ad- 


My hero!” 
“Yes,” he said, “it is I, dear Margery, but 
not your hero, only your slave!” Then bend- 
ing toward her he quickly slipped the emer- 
ald ring from his hand. “I must go,” he 
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said, “but take this, it doesn’t belong to me!” 

She looked at him in bewilderment. 

“TI gave it to you,” she said. 

He sighed and his beautifully chiselled 
face, pale with his recent exertions, flushed a 
little. 

“No,” he said. 
wrestler. 


“You gave it to the masked 
I am only Louis de Luzon!” 

And before she could protest further, he 
had slipped away to the crowd of admirers 
Waiting him at the dressing-rooms. 

But do not believe for a moment that those 
were the last words these two exchanged! 

Later that evening, a few words over the 
telephone summoned the young man to the 
Winters’ home. 

As Margery came down the staircase he 
rose—a dazzling figure in his evening dress 
holding the black mask in his hand, his face 
alight with joy. 

She sped to him like a bird. 

“Dearest,” she said, “dearest Louis! 
did you think you had deceived me? 
knew you, all the time!” 

He laughed at her for a little liar, a very 
beautiful one, but a liar all the same. 

“0, no!” said, clinging to his great 
hand with her two small ones. “I’m not! 
It is the truth I’m telling you!” She put her 
chin against his breast, and looked up at 
him. “How could I have loved the masked 
wrestler,” she said, “if he had not 
Louis de Luzon?” And even as he gathered 
her to his heart she slipped on his finger the 
emerald ring. 


And 
Why I 


she 


been 
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T is an uncommon sight to see an actor with a mustache, but the American 
Company at Santa Barbara, California, where most every kind of an actor 


is represented, boasted such an animal up to a few weeks ago and the story of 
“The Trip to the Barber” has leaked out. 

It seems that little Katey Fisher, who works in 
the acquaintance of this particular person, which 


had not made 
odd thing, for 


seauty Films, 
was a very 


little “Miss Fisher” is the pet of the studio. 


Mr. Actor chanced to be watching 


the taking of a scene 


in which Katey 


appeared when she caught sight of him and burst into a spasm of laughter. 


“What in the world is the matter with you?” 


“Oh, look at the funny man!” 


working with her. 
my cat.” 
} 





screamed Katey. 


asked Harry Pollard, who was 


“Won't you let us in on the joke?” 


“He has smellers just like 
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James Cruze Is the Sort of Young Man 
to Set Feminine Hearts Aflutter 


EARS ago, I was wont to 

negotiate pasteboards for 

seats to witness Shake- 
spearean drama as portrayed by 
the Thanhouser-Hatch 
Stock Company, 7 Seow 
vherein Eva Taylor of esa | to . 

arry J/im—in 

gold-tooth fame, and The Mystery, of 
Frederick Paulding, a 
who ranked next to Choking ss 
Mansfield as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, held sway. 
And then and there was the seed of a great movie 
organization, whose destiny it was eventually to 
mystify the world through the Million Dollar Mys- 
tery This is the same Thanhouser whose name 
is at the head of the organization located at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., a fitting setting for the stirring 
film presentations of that corporation. 

It is this Thanhouser band that is being stalked 
ruthlessly by William J. Burns, chief of the Burns 
International Detective Agency, and the world’s 
greatest detective. He is seeking to penetrate the 
maze of plot that surrounds this wonderful story 
of the movies—and arrayed against him are prin- 
cipals and characters endowed by nature and ex- 
perience with the capacity to make the 


- _ « Flo LaBadie I 
best efforts of Sherlock Holmes and Tust a fn 


es a ve ike firct : ’ : Big as a Stray 
taffles appear like first attempts. Ray of Sun. 
There’s a genius back of the Mys- shine,and Every 


tery, as there must be back of all 


Whit as Lively 
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Here are All the Principals of the Million Dollar 
Mystery. Upper Row, Left to Right: James Cruze 
Florence LaBadie, Sidney Bracey, Lila Chester and 
Frank Farrington; Lower Row: Marguerite Snow 
Harold MacGrath, Lloyd Lonergan, and C, J, Hite 


and of all these, a master. 
He is a genial chap, with a 
friendly smile, and a_ well- 
balanced intellect, that finds 
logical situations and logi- 
cal answers, and keeps the 
stories traveling over the 
screen at every turn. He 
is a likable fellow, this 
Lonergan—and more. than 
that, he is to movie fiction 
what Edgar Allan Poe was to 
written fiction; as unique, as 
fruitful, as clever as the greatest 
master of the most baffling literary 
plots. Lonergan has the power of 
visualizing, which is a latter-day art. He 
can see what is to take place—a_ special 
They Call the Countess ‘“Peggy’’ in the sort of clairvoyance, if you will, that lifts 


Thanhouser Family ‘ z . . . 
, the germ of situations out of the cloudy 


great events, and that genius is Lloyd Loner- world of thought, and focuses the results 
gan, who has written and has had pro-- on the screen. 
duced no less than eight hundred scenarios! Out of Lloyd Lonergan’s intellect, these 


Lloyd Lonergan is a weaver of plots, a amazing situations spring and multiply 
dreamer of dreams and a teller of tales— without end. He employs material with 
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The All-Star Cast: Left to Right, Jones, the 
Butler, Braine, Florence Gray, the Countess Olga, 
Jim Norton, and Susan Farlow 


which we are familiar. He 
borrows from science only what 
science has demonstrated. He 
uses the common, every-day 
ettings, and out of the 
combination evolves the 
most mystifying situations 
imaginable. And in this 
work, he has the assistance 
of Director Howell Hansel 
and others, men who watch 
every detail of each scene, 
and who see that nothing 
creeps in that is not in har- 
mony with the Lonergan ideas. 
Also, Lonergan has the. as- 
sistance of the principals—who 
lead a truly charmed life and make 
of their fairyland something tangible 
and worth while. They are members of one 


big family, living in clean, wholesome con- Lila Chester is Many Times as Attractive as Her Role of 


it] j Pai low Permits Her to Be 
cord. without bossism or unfairness—broth- Susan Far 
ers and sisters who enjoy every moment of There is Florence-Hargreave-Gray-La 
their dreamland existences, down in the tadie, for example. She is much prettier 


nestling fastness of Thanhouserville, that than the screen tells—just about as big as 
lies at the foot of a hill in historic New a stray ray of sunshine, and every whit as 
Rochelle. lively. But she has the heart of a lion—or 
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lioness, whichever suits best. She has done 
some things that the majority of big, boast- 
ful, heroful men would shrink from doing, 
because she has bravery woven into her 
warp and woof, and meets each new demand 
unafraid. Incidentally, she doesn’t 
nounce her name as it is spelled. 
It is like this: 
the “Lob.” 

I looked at Miss La Badie and I looked 
at Jimmie Cruze, and then at Lloyd Loner- 
gan—and I felt that if Mr. Lonergan doesn’t 
permit Florence to marry Jim (in the Mys- 
tery, of course), then he deserves a chok- 
ing. Anything else would be a pity and a 
shame—referring to the romance or the 
choking, as you He’s the sort of 
chap, this Cruze, who could blow into a brand 
new town—into a mining camp or back 
woods settlement or anywhere—and have all 
the men trying to buy him a drink at the 
same time, and who would set the feminine 
hearts aflutter with the sheer romance of 
his presence. He’s a fine looking fellow— 
and he is magnetic, and he puts his whole 
heart and soul into the episodes that started 
with the night scene of Stanley Hargreave 
and the infant, and the sea-going cab. 

Then, there is Sidney Bracey, who, as 
Jones the butler, has kept us on tip-toe ever 
since the opening gun. Bracey looks just 
like Jones, and acts in a mysterious way, 
anyway; that is, naturally. Maybe he knows 
who he really is, but if he does, he isn’t 


pro- 
Not at all. 
Lobody, with the accent on 


choose. 


going to tell. I doubt if even the great 
Burns could get him to divulge what he 
knows about the Mystery itself. Indeed, 


they all guard it jealously, as well they may, 
because all manner of cranks are thinking 
about that ten thousand dollars—and some 
of them have written to the principals offer- 
ing to split, ‘“fifty-fifty,” for the correct 
information! As a matter of truth, not even 
Lloyd Lonergan knows how it will end. 
Only the winner of the prize will fathom 
that secret, because the denouement will be 
prepared according to the accepted answer. 
They are a wonderful lot, these Mystery 
folk. The Countess Olga doesn’t look like 
the ruthless, contriving schemer she is. I 
saw her and Florence chatting like pals 
—and forgetting all about the deadly feud 
that we see each week in the 
They call the Countess 
Thanhouser family. 


episodes. 
“Peggy” in the 
For some years, I re- 
sided in Denver, the cradle of winsome, tal- 
ented Marguerite Snow’s theatrical career 
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—and out west they wager on her, and point 
with pride to the fact that Miss Snow had 
her start in the shadow of the majestic 
Rockies, and played at Elitch’s Gardens, the 
scene of so many histrionic conquests. Her 
remarkable work in the Mystery has called 
forth the greatest praises. Miss Snow is as 
much “at home” in the movies as she was 
on the stage of the “legit.” 

Even the deep-dyed Braine is a most 
agreeable fellow. I was going to tell Frank 
Farrington that the crowds are crying for 
his life-blood, but I didn’t have the heart— 
although I suspect that, like other villains 
in the play—he would have regarded it as 
a compliment. It was that way in the old 
days—and why not in the movies? 

Miss Chester, who takes the part of Susan, 
is like a breath out of a May apple orchard 
—and several times as attractive as her 
part permits her to appear, although many 
a mere man has watched her likeness with 
eager eyes. She has hair tinted with the 
kind of glow that illumines Pike’s Peak at 
sundown—and smiles play tag all over her 
regular features. She carries none of her 
professional grief into every-day affairs. 
But to see these good people in the play, 
one might fancy that they spent their lives 
weeping and gnashing their teeth, and wail- 
ing in inconsolable anguish. It actually isn’t 
that way at all. I have slept better since I 
have viewed them as they are. There isn’t 
one who would recognize Worry if he came 
limping down the lane, but they can hear 
the velvet tread of happiness a mile distant. 

I looked around for Hargreave, through 
curiosity, of course, but he wasn’t present. 
“Where is he?” I queried casually of Jay 
Cairns, director of publicity, and Cairns 
replied, “Ask Mr. Burns!” It’s a little way 
they have down there. Their eyes twinkle 
when they talk about the plot—and they 
feel the joy of fooling the people; a fright- 
ful disposition to have; a regular ten-thou- 
sand-dollar disposition! I didn’t see Stanley 
Hargreave, or even find his trail, but I shall 
follow their suggestion, and ask Mr. Burns, 
by waiting to read what he says about it! 
The great detective has some task on his 
hands; one none of us could covet joyously. 
I do not him his job in the least. 
Hunting for the ultra-violet and intra-red 
rays with a candle would be a half-holiday 
compared with it! 

A remarkable assortment of talent 
required in the production of the Million 


envy 


was 
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“a 


take chances that make aviation look 
like a parlor game of ping-pong; little 
Florence La Badie gambles with fate 
much unconcern as you and 
I would evince in 
the menu. 


with as 
selecting 
One of the mighty 
trans-Atlantic liners (that may be 
the world war before it is 
ended), played a part in some scenes; 
the street affairs staged 
in Fifth avenue, near Tiffany’s, and 
the shoppers thought it was “on the 
level.” At any hour of day, a caval- 
cade of Mystery players may hop into 
motor-cars and go lickety-split to some 
lonely spot abutting Long Island 
Sound or in the and add to 
our brain-snarls just that much more. 


pudding 
from 


used in 


one of was 


woods, 


In New 

Jones, the} Butler, Has Kept 
Us On Tiptoe Ever Since the Rochelle, the 
Opening Gun Million Dol- 














At a Council of The Black Hundred; the 
Countess in the Foreground 
Dollar Mystery. Each member 
of the cast is peculiarly suited 
to his or her part. And back of 
all are Lonergan (1 shall 
ilways like Lonergan), and 
Hansel (and I’m betting on 


iim, too!) stirring up the broth 


in the ecaldron of mystery with 











lar Mystery is 
as popular as 


it is in Chi- 
cago or any 
other place. 
One of the 
great new 
movie houses 
along Broad- 
way is mak- 











every new scene, until the very 
atmosphere simmers with un- 
fathomed riddles. 

You have no idea what ter- 
rific investments have been re- 





quired in staging this story. It 
all, the 


“house 


First of 
the 


shopping event. 


Thanhouser 


Was ho 


people purchased 


of mystery,” a fine old mansion that, they 
tell me in New Rochelle, “stood them” 
around a quarter-of-a-million dollars. They 
have automobiles, yachts, high-power motor 
boats, staffs of cabinet-makers, electricians, 
carpenters, and other high-salaried me- 
chanics, and some of the scenes that are 
but ten or fifteen secoads in passing on the 
screen cost fortunes to prepare. They sent 


an expedition down to the Bahamas to se- 


cure under-the-sea pictures—the most re- 
markable movies you have ever seen. And 
they don’t use “dummies” or “fake” scenes 
in their thrillers, either. Some of the cast 


ing a 
why 


self 


a wonder 
raiser in 
lishes a 

movie 
in the 
telling, 
audiences 
interest 


gate 
tres 
tery 
and 


and smother in 






sensation of it. And 
not? The story it- 
model of plot— 
in logic—a _ hair- 
action. It estab- 
standard 
features. It 
real art of story- 
and it grips the 
such tense 
conegre 
thea- 


is a 


new for 


brings 


with 
that 
at the 
on Mys 


mobs 
Mystery 


The Countess 
Does Not Look 
Like the Ruth- 
less, Contriv- 
ing Schemer 
She Is 


nights, 


struggle 
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the heat, awaiting admittance, just to see 
“what’s next!” 

In plain justice, I wish to say something 
else about the Mystery cast and the Than- 
housers as a whole. Everything is clean— 
no swearing, no insinuations, no back-alley 
ethics. The moral tone is high—the 
you would ask it in your own home. The 
directors never quarrel with the players. 
There is patience and consideration, and a 
brotherly-sisterly atmosphere that proves 
that it is possible to operate the film game 
according to the highest ideals. 

There is no loftiness or 
aloofness—no over-bearing attitude. The 
really big people in life do not parade their 
bigness, but prove it by their deeds, and 
the Thanhouser folk are big—as broad as 
all out-doors, as fair as the golden rule. 
They haven’t become “stuck on themselves,” 
as is the custom of gifted persons, and they 
are of the type that never will be boorish 
or uppish. When I told them how the crowds 
surge in upon the Mystery theatres, they 
were pleased. Sometimes they must be- 
come hungry and thirsty for the applause 
they do not hear. Sometimes they must 
feel the tugging of desire to mix in per- 
sonally. I doubt if they realize how many 
friends they have made and are making. 
But we know, and they must know, that 
they are doing their best, and their best is 
wonderfully good. It is but just that they 
should understand that the movie public is 
with them, including all ages, all manner 
of folk, in all localities. The Million Dollar 
Mystery, in my estimation, and in the esti- 
mation of tens of thousands of 
a masterpiece. 


way 


snobbery—no 


others, is 
It is a pattern that others 
will attempt to follow in the future. It is 
the one thing that I have long felt as pos- 
sible, and have waited for, until it seemed 
as though hope would never be fruitful of 
fulfillment. It is the product of 
intellects and superior talent, working in 
unison, and feeling the fun of doing some- 
thing big. The Million Dollar Mystery was 
not a guess or a gamble. It 
mature thought, reared in care, and it has 
helped many of us to forget the tribula- 
tions of life, and has lifted us into another 
world where we see the first great 
of the films! 

The Million Dollar Mystery is no creature 
of mediocrity. It will have commanded, in 
box-office receipts, about $7,700,000 before 
it has run its course. That looks big and 


master 


was born of 


epic 


it is enormous, but pause to ponder these 
facts: The Million Dollar Mystery will have 
passed through its twenty-three episodes in 
approximately four thousand theatres dur- 
ing the period of its vogue. The average 
seating capacity of houses will be 
not under four hundred. Therefore, each 
“Mystery night” about 1,600,000 persons 
will view each of at least three shows—or 
4,800,000 “Mystery fans” for episode. 
There are to be twenty-three episodes, so 
the total will be twenty-three times 4,800,000, 
or 110,400,000 tickets for the Mystery night! 
Some of these are five-cent houses; 
charge ten cents. At an average of seven 
cents, that totals $7,728,000! 

Do you think this great feature is entitled 
to be called a “million dollar production?” 
Why not a multi-million dollar proposition? 

The “Mystery fans” in America (includ- 
ing Canada) number about 5,000,000 persons. 
That means that nearly five per cent of our 
population has taken the Mystery to its 
sizeable heart—this embrace including the 
members of the cast. 

More than 50,000,000 official “heralds” will 
have been distributed before this feature 
is completed—and over two hundred great 
daily newspapers are running the story. 
This number will be augmented by perhaps 
two thousand smaller papers! Verily, the 
Mystery is reaching into the highways and 
byways—gezreat cities, mining camps, 
cities, agricultural cross-roads, 
tions and sea-port towns. 

A great author was commissioned, at tre- 
mendous expense, to write what will be a 
large novel, constituting a wholly 
apart from the scenario. The world’s great- 
est detective was retained to give his per- 
sonal attention to tracing the plot, and sug- 
gesting possible means of solution. Noted 
lawyers, profes- 
sional consulted to 
strengthen the faithfulness of 
plot. 

In the Mystery (meaning those 
that run the thunderous rounds 
of applause greet the announcement on the 


these 


each 


many 


small 
lumber sec- 


story 


and others in 
and business life 


fidelity 


physicians 
were 
and 


theatres 


episodes ) 


sereen that the Mystery is the next fea- 
ture. 
Back of it all is a lure: Ten thousand 


dollars—a comfortable fortune for the lucky 


person whose solution is most acceptable 
to the judges. It is a real, tangible, actual 
prize that will be awarded without favor 


or unfairness. Will you win it? 
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“The Speck on the Wall” 


A GREAT 





Illustrations from the Selig Film, Featuring Kathlyn Williams 


9°? 


66 OOD morning, my dear! 
Pauline St. John frowned fleetingly, 

as she laid down her pen and turned 

teward her husband. Mutely, and with an 
inward shudder of repulsion which she flat- 
she was clever enough to con 
his kiss; 


tered herself 
ceal from him, she suffered 
then with an air of great absorption resumed 
her writing. John St. John let his eyes rest 
upon her beautiful face for a moment before 
turning with a searcely audible sigh to take 
the morning paper from the library table 
sink, rather stiffly, his capacious 


and 


and into 
easy chair. 

He was a man well along the shady side 
of sixty, though the uncompromising erect- 
ness of his spare form, the keenness of his 
eye and the unusual vigor of his carriage 
might easily have passed him off for a man 
John St. John 
man whom men had delighted to honor, and 


ten years younger. was a 
to whom fortune had been kind. An heir to 


vast wealth, he had vastly increased his 
estate by wise manipulation, and had early 
distinguished himself in the law. Political 
preferment had been fairly thrust upon him. 
sut in his later years he had ceased all these 
activities and given himself up to the quiet 
and the 


beautiful young wif 


companion 
The com- 
international law 


enjoyment of his home 
ship of his 
pilation of a treatise on 
active mind the vigorous exer- 
For the 


was managed by a steward and he 


afforded his 


cise it demanded. rest, his estate 
found a 
mild, though somewhat belated pleasure, in 
the brilliant 


the apparent goal of his wife’s ambitions. 


social functions which formed 
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Venable 
when he married her about four years before. 


Pauline was a penniless orphan 
She was a girl of wonderful beauty, brilliant 
and vaulting ambition. 
Among her husband’s closest friends, how- 
ever, it that her marriage 
with the rich was dictated not by 
any love for him but by the prospect of con- 
trolling his millions and because of the social 
position it assured her. 


accomplishments 
was whispered 
lawyer 


reach St. John’s 
Nevertieless, he was not so blinded by 
infatuation for the proud beauty he had 
made his wife that he failed to note, with a 
sense of shock at first and later with increas- 
ing heaviness of heart, the innumerable little 
signs of indifference and repulsion which es- 
caped her most determined efforts to conceal 
them; for true love is of the heart, and will 
not be counterfeited. And 
preternaturally sharpened, 
not be long deceived. 


These whispers did not 
ears. 


true love has 


senses and can 
For ten minutes he watched her while she 
wrote busily. He had lavished money, time 
and affection upon this beautiful girl, asking 
Did she love him? 
Had he been simply an old dotard to marry 
Could 

and kindli- 
from her the fuller response for 


only affection in return. 


one so much younger than himself? 


he, by redoubling his patience 
ness, win 
which he hungered? 
He sighed heavily and arose, crossing over 
to the mantel and lighting a cigar. Pauline 
looked up eagerly 

“Going out, dear?” she asked with forced 
quietness. 

“T think I shall go to my den and work for 
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a couple of hours,” he answered. 
finished your letters?” 
“It’s not a letter,” she 
nishing the list of 
dance.” 


“Have you 


“I’m 
invitations to the 


responded. 


‘ 


night!” he smiled. 
“You grow more beautiful every day, sweet- 


“Ah, you'll shine that 


heart.” 


He stooped to toy.with the gardenia in 


her hair as he spoke, bestowed a brief caress 
upon the shining coils and went slowly from 
the room. Pauline listened avidly as his 
steps ascended the hall stairway and stopped 
at his “den.” A moment later she heard the 
open and and rising from her 
seat with a fierce little gesture of impatience 
swept the pile of invitations into her writing 
desk, locked it and went swiftly to her own 


room. 


door shut, 


Once there, she applied herself feverishly 
to changing her toilet for the street. She 
did not ring for her maid. Servants chatter, 
and she would not trust Marie. With her 
own hands she rearranged her hair, changed 
the morning wore for a tailored 
gown and pinned on a smart hat. Within 
minutes, carrying her parasol and 
hand-bag, she was slipping softly down the 
stairway toward the big front door. 

It was a bright October morning. There 
was a sharp wind, and the day was cool in 
spite of the sunshine. 
just beginning to 
along the pathways. 


robe she 


twenty 


Autumn leaves were 
scatter down and blow 

Mrs. St. John walked 
briskly the four blocks from her home, and 
entered the park through a side street, mak- 
ing her way across the leaf-carpeted grass 
to a sheltered seat almost entirely enclosed 
by shrubbery. Here, casting a quick look 
about to make sure she was alone, she seated 
herself with a quick little fluttering that 
spoke of something closely akin to fear. 

John Gaunt was at that moment bending 
over a syringa bush not fifty feet from the 
very seat upon which she sank. A magnify- 
ing glass in his hand betrayed the fact that 
the great detective was once more pursuing 
his favorite recreation of studying the micro- 
scopic fungi which prey upon the gardeners’ 
pets; but he was not too intent upon his 
scientific pastime to note that the wife of 
his dearest friend was greatly agitated—and 
to wonder what chance had brought her to 
this strange place at 10 
morning. 

With John Gaunt, to think was to act; and 
without stopping to question his own motive, 


o'clock in the 
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he silently slipped behind the bush he was 
studying, where he could see without being 
seen, and awaited developments. 

He had not long to wait. A quick step on 
the gravel path leading from the park drive- 
way caused him to turn his head. It was 
heard by Mrs. St. John at the same moment, 
and with a little exclamation of relief slie 
sprang to her feet and was caught close in 
the embrace of the new-comer. John 
started back in consternation as he 
nized in this third party one of the fash- 
ionable young men of the town, DeLong 
Rowland, between whom and the woman in 
his arms there had been rumors of a rather 
indiscreet flirtation in by-gone years. But 
this!—never would he have believed, if his 
own eyes had not seen it, that the beau- 
tiful young wife of John St. John was false 
to her husband. 

It was impossible for him to hear what was 
said, for although the distance was small the 
wind was blowing strongly and the rustling 
of the leaves drowned their words; but their 
actions, their looks, told the story. There 
was surrender in every line of the woman’s 
body and a hungry adoration in her eyes 
which told their own tale—even had she 
not reached up her arms and lifted her face 
to the shower of kisses which her guilty 
companion rained upon her lips. 

For a long moment they clung; then 
started apart with guilty apprehension. Cast- 
ing searching glances about the sheltered 
glade which harbored them, the 


raunt 


recog- 


two com- 
posed themselves and started decorously 
down the walk to the driveway. There, peer- 
ing from behind his syringa bush, John 


Gaunt saw DeLong Rowland assist his com- 
panion into a limousine, enter after her and 
vanish rapidly around the curve of the drive. 

It was four hours later when the great 
detective entered the St. John mansion. He 
had come to a decision. He would take it 
upon his own shoulders to tell his life-long 
friend of the faithlessness of his young wife. 
Better so than let him learn the bitter truth 
after it became the common talk of the town! 

3ut when he sat face to face with the old 
attorney, Join Gaunt’s heart failed him. St. 
John was full of his affection for his young 
wife, of admiration for her beauty and bril- 
liancy and social achievements. 

“I’ve never ceased she 


wondering what 


could find in a dull, old fellow like me, John,” 
he declared fondly, “but she’s the very light 
of my eyes—and a continual surprise. 


She’s 
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always doing something that no one else has 
the courage, or the gumption, to attempt. 
Now her next week—by the way, 
you must promise me to come to that dance! 
She’s going to have some special attractions 
that will make the gilded set sit up and take 
notice. Promis« 
eae B29 

’ 


’ 


dance 


me you'll come!” 


com ¢ 
agreed the 
detective. 


It oc- 
curred to 
him forci- 


bly that he 
ought to be 
present; 
that he 
might be 
able, in 
some way 
to protect 
the interest 
and honor 
of his de- 
luded 
friend. 
“Depend 


on me,” he 
said as he 
took leave. 
“In €e7- 


tainly be 
with you.” 
It was a 
brilliant 
gathering 
ce «2 4 
thronged 
the rooms 
of the St. 
John man- 


sion the fol 


wee k 

Never had 
those 
appeared to better advantage. No expenss 


The Detective Saw Him Take From a Leather Case a Long, Black Cigar 


rooms 


had been spared, for the old attorney’s 
wealth was practically boundless and he had 
given blanche. The 
decorator and the florist had wrought their 
perfect work. The electricians had fairly 
outdone themselves. 


his young wife carte 


The house was a blaze 
of light and a cloud of perfumed blossoms. 


The strains of a great orchestra pulsed and 
sank, fairly compelling the feet of the will- 


ON 


ing dancers. 
carnival. 


There 
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Youth and beauty held high 


The most brilliant figure of all the shift- 


ing throng was the beautiful young hostess. 


were wonderful diamonds upon her 


brow and clasped about her neck, but her 
eyes fairly outshone 


them; and never, her 
friends de- 
clared, had 
Pauline St. 
John so 
effervesced 
with wit 
and good 
humor, 
had 
she so bub- 
bled over 
with re- 
sourceful 
ness and 
gracious 
gaiety. 
‘Come 
dance with 
me!” she 
criedto 
John Gaunt 
as she first 
caught 
sight of the 
detective 
among. the 


never 


guests. 
She. de- 
tached her- 
self from 
her bewil 
dered  part- 
ner, bestow 
ing upon 
him by the 
way of rec- 


ompense a 


Se a Pa brilliant 


smile of 
mingled 
held out her 
hands to the new-comer. The detective bowed. 


archness and coquetry and 
“I’ve been wondering if you would come,” 
she said a little tremulously. In her heart 
she was wondering why he had come—what 
did his presence this night portend—what 
did he know—what did he suspect? 
husband faithfully to 
look in on your festivities tonight,” he said 
simply. 


“TI promised your 
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The look of panic which gleamed for an 
instant in her eyes, in spite of her strenuous 
effort at self-control, was not lost upon Gaunt 

“There’s mischief brewing here!” he mut- 
tered to himself, and registered a fresh vow 

hat, come what might, he would stand by 
to gave the honor of his friend if he could. 
Mrs. St. John 

Then, obeying a 
slight signal from her, John Gaunt led her 
to a seat upon the veranda. 


For several minutes 


tured 


ven- 


nothing further. 


“Mr. Gaunt,” she began in a low voice, “I 
am impelled to make what you may regard 
would like to feel 
that you are my firm friend.” 

“My dear lady,” returned the detective gal- 
lantly, “you do me entirely too much honor. 
However,” 


as a strange request. I 


he added more somberly, “I can 
only say that your husband is my oldest and 
dearest friend; and that the honor of no lady 
in the land can be dearer to me than that of 
the true wife who honors the name of John 
St. John.” 

The lady winced, but affected a laugh. 

“Really, Mr. Gaunt, you should have lived 
at least two hundred 
would feel quite at 


vears You 
among tilting 
Shall we go back to the ball room?” 


was 


sooner, 
home 
knights. 

Gaunt frankly puzzled by her de- 
meanor, in spite of the occasional glimpses 
of terror which he caught in her unguarded 
moments. She carried herself regally and 
among her as though there 
were not a shadow upon her self-assurance. 
She was graciously deferential toward her 
husband whenever the two were thrown to- 
gether. Only the sharp scrutiny of the de- 
moving with studied indifference 
caught the looks of 
that flashed between 
Rowland, or was able to 
interpret their guilty significance. 

Shortly before midnight he followed them 
to the veranda in time to see the two step 
out upon the lawn and disappear behind the 
shrubbery. In an instant he was hidden in 
the dense 


moved guests 


tective, 


from room to room, 


secret understanding 


her and DeLong 


shadow of the privet hedge, 


through which he was able to peer unseen 


although at too great a distance to under- 
stand what was said. 
They were 


talking very 


Evidently the 


earnestly about 
lady was faintly 
protesting and the man patiently explaining 
Presently the detective saw 


something. 


him pull from 
his pocketbook a long, black cigar, which he 
handled 
he proceeded to expatiate at length. 


with evident care and upon which 
Finally 
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Mrs. St. John took the cigar, 
secreted carefully in 


which she 
her bosom, and after 
listening to final directions from her com- 
panion slipped off and returned to the house 
alone. Rowland waited a few minutes and 
then followed, muttering to himself. 

“What the mischief are those two up to?” 
conjectured the great detective as he made 
his way back to the ball room. “I’ve got to 
keep a sharp lookout the rest of the evening 
—and I’m going to warn John before I leave 
this house tonight. I don’t like the looks 
of it!” 

Still, he could not decide upon anything 
definite. His perplexity was increased when, 
after a hurried tour of the rooms, he found 
himself unable to locate either the host or 
the hostess. DeLong Rowland was dancing, 
but he was so evidently ill at ease that his 
partner became offended and asked to be led 
to a seat. 

“I'll just keep you in sight, young fellow!” 
muttered Gaunt, and slipped after him into 
the smoking room. Rowland perceived him, 
and with evident relief came up and prof- 
fered a cigar. 

“Been looking for you all the evening,” he 
volunteered. “I’ve heard so much about 
your work that I’d made up my mind the next 
time I saw you I’d ask you a few questions— 
if you don’t object. I’m intensely interested 
in detective work.” 

“You are very kind,” answered the detec- 
tive uninterestedly. “There is a great deal 
of poppy-cock talked about our work. It’s 
really very simple and commonplace—and 
I never discuss its more definite phases.” 

“T’m sorry!” declared the young man. 
“I'd promised myself a great treat, listening 
to how you cornered ’em, you know. I’ve so 
often wondered how you find the first clews.” 

“Oh, as to that, we seldom have to bother 
ourselves. As a rule, the criminal leaves a 
very plain track behind him. Your home- 
wrecker, for instance, is so intent upon his 
clandestine billing and cooing that he forgets 
that even the trees have eyes and ears.” 

In spite of his iron self-control, Rowland 
started. Was it possible that this clever de- 
tective had penetrated his secret? Was Pau- 
line right in the conjectures she had hur- 
riedly whispered to him an hour ago? If so, 
they had no time to lose! 

At that moment he caught a glimpse of 
Mrs. St. John, passing hurriedly across the 
end of the hall. Excusing himself to Gaunt, 
he started after her. 
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“They Might Have Used a Dum-Dum Bullet, You Know,'’ Suggested Rowland 


He found her just entering the conserva- 
tory. Quickly grasping her hand, he dragged 
her back into the shadow cast by the por- 
tieres, and inquired in a hurried whisper: 

“Well! have you acted?” 

“Oh, hush!” begged Pauline. 
haven’t had a chance.” 

“You’d better make haste!” he hissed. 
“I’m warning you for our mutual good. That 
fellow Gaunt is wise to something—just how 
much, I don’t know; but we can’t afford to 
fail now, Pauline. I can’t live without you 
another day, I tell you. I’m mad with fruit- 
less longing and suspense. I'll kill myself 
if this doesn’t end soon!” 

In spite of the fearful anxiety which bur- 
dened her, Pauline St. John turned for a 
moment toward her lover, smiling divinely. 
At that moment she ceased consciously to 
transgress the laws of honor; she became for 
the time merely a young and beautiful 
woman yearning over the sorrows of her be- 
loved. Unmindful of the possibility of pass- 
ing guests, she lifted her lips toward him 
comfortingly; and Rowland, equally oblivious 
of possible observation, caught her to him in 
a flerce embrace and smothered her beautiful 
face with passionate kisses. 


“Not yet. I 


A moment so, 
shock. 


and both awoke with a 
Involuntarily they drew apart, look- 
ing at each other with level, measuring eyes. 

“Go!” said Pauline almost coldly. “Find 
that hateful Gaunt, and keep him occupied 
while I do—what I have to do. 
time already.” 

Without a word, Rowland turned on his 
heel and began his quest for the detective. 
He found him wandering, with a well simu- 
lated air of indifference, in the direction of 
the veranda. 

“Glad I’ve run across you, Gaunt!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’m growing rather bored. What 
do you say to a quiet smoke outdoors?” 

In Gaunt’s mind a dozen questions pro- 
posed themselves and were answered with 
customary, lightning-like quickness before 
he replied. Why had Rowland sought him 
out again? Why was he so anxious to keep 
him company at this particular time? Why 
did he wish to take him outdoors? 

But to John Gaunt the answers seemed 
obvious. He had scared the young repro- 
bate; and for this night, at least, Rowland 
would make no further move against the 
happiness of his unsuspecting host. Nay, his 
very anxiety to be in Gaunt’s society for the 
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rest of the evening was evidence that he not 
only wished to call the game off for the time 
being but that he meant, if possible, to throw 


Gaunt smiled 
Others had tried that game 


dust in the detective’s eyes. 
grimly at that. 


before. To the young man he only said 
pleasantly: 

“All right, I'm with you. Try one of 
mine.” 


Meantime Pauline had entered the “den” 
where her husband did his writing and soli- 
tary lounging. This small room opened off 
the library, and was always sacred from in- 
trusion. Pauline herself very seldom entered 
it. Tonight, as she suspected, St. John had 
sought his big easy chair there for a quiet 
smoke. He found the gaieties of the evening 
rather wearing, and after attending to his 
duties as host was now enjoying a brief rest. 

She entered on tiptoe, roguishly spreading 
her draperies and curtseying before him. 

“And what has my Lord to say to his hum- 
ble hand-maiden?” she interrogated archly. 

“Pauline!” he cried, starting to rise. “I 
say you’re more beautiful tonight than I’ve 
ever seen you before. You’re wonderful! 
you—” 

Pauline playfully pushed him back in his 
chair, and threw herself into his lap. 

“Well, I wanted to hear you say so, you 
old bear. Don’t you know—” 

With a carefully simulated carelessness 
she lifted her arm to adjust her hair, and 
knocked the cigar from his lips. Jumping 
up with an exclamation against her awkward- 
picked up the fallen cigar and 
into the fire. Then, taking the 
her bosom but pretending 
to get it out of the humidor upon the table, 
she cut the end and lighting a match, pre- 
sented it to her husband, bowing low with 
mock abjectness and saying: 

“Your hand-maiden would make amends, 
my Lord, for her carelessness!” 

St. John caught her hand and kissed it 
taking the eigar, which he lighted 
slowly, observing: 

“You spoil me, Pauline. But I love 
the more for it, sweetheart!” 

Pauline threw him a kiss. 

“Now I must get back to my guests. I'll 
come for you in half an hour.” 

Five minutes later she was chatting with 
feverish gaiety in the midst of a group which 
Gaunt and Rowland had just joined, when a 
terrific explosion was heard in the direction 
of the library. Pauline, Gaunt and Rowland 


she 
tossed it 
secreted in 


ness, 


one 


before 


you 
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were the first to enter it. The library was 
empty, but a wisp of smoke was curling 
through the door of the den beyond. With 
a cry Pauline burst in, to throw lrerself in a 
hysterical fit of weeping upon the limp body 
that lay back in the easy chair. St. John’s 
head was shattered, and he had ceased to 
breathe. 

Gaunt instantly took charge. 

“Lock the doors at once!” he ordered. 
“This house must be searched before a soul 
here leaves.” 

He called the police station over the tele- 
phone, and three minutes later a dozen blue- 
coated officers were in the house. 

While the policemen were formally inter- 
rogating the frightened guests John Gaunt 
undertook a more minute examination of 
the immediate scene of the crime. Having 
stationed an officer before the door of the 
den, he turned the key to prevent interrup- 
tion and began, with characteristic thorough- 
ness, to go over everything within the room. 
Inch by inch, article by article, he scrutinized 
it, frequently whipping out his magnifying 
glass and studying intently the marks on 
furniture and papers. 

“It’s horrible, horrible!”’ declared DeLong 
Rowland nervously, moving away from the 
spot where Pauline lay hysterically sobbing 
over the body of her husband. “I can’t think 
why anyone could have had such a deadly 
spite against him. He was an inoffensive 
man.” 

The detective favored him with 
look, but made no answer. Rowland’s foot 
caught against the corner of a_ bundle 
wrapped in newspaper and lying immediately 
beneath the one window in the den which 
opened on the lawn. He caught his foot in 
his hand with an exclamation of pain, and 
then stooped quickly and picked up the of- 
fending object. It was a pistol. 

“Ah, by jove! here’s the thing they killed 
him with!” he cried as he held it up with a 
flourish. 

Gaunt took it from him, and looked the 
weapon over carefully. Then he frowned 
and shook his head. 

“A 32-calibre bullet doesn’t shatter a man's 
head like that,” he objected, indicating the 
body with a gesture. 

“They might have used a dum-dum bullet, 
you know,” suggested Rowland. 

“U-um-m-m! possibly,” assented the detec- 
tive hesitatingly. “IT confess I hadn't 
thought of that.” 


a short 























For several minutes he sat 


quite still, 
frowning intently in deep concentration. 
Then he arose and began once more minutely 
inspecting the floor and furniture of the 
room. Finally he turned his attention to 
the walls. They had been lately repainted, 
and his attention was soon caught by a pecul- 


iar spot about shoulder high directly in 
front of the chair in which St. John had 
been sitting at the moment of his death. 


This appeared as a speck of dull black upon 
the light blue of the wall. 

“Peculiar!” he muttered as he peered at it 
through his magnifier. “This is 
and yet—” 

Without a change of demeanor beyond a 
grim tightening of the jaws, he drew his 
pocket knife and began scraping the surface 
of the speck on the wall. It changed from 
dull black to a peculiar metallic luster, al- 
most silvery in 
against the 
John Gaunt caught 
scraped from the surface of the speck in an 
Then 


America, 


color and sharply defined 


tinting of the wall. 


the particles which he 


delicate 


old envelope. 
went to the 
inaudible 


turning abruptly he 
door, and opening it gave an 
order to one of the servants, at 


the same time slipping some money into his 
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hand and bidding him hurry. A few min- 
utes later the man knocked at the door and 
handed the detective a small package 
wrapped in brown paper. 

Unwrapping it, Gaunt extracted a number 
of small test tubes, a glass rod and several 
bottles of acid and various powdered sub- 
stances. Without a word of explanation he 
divided the particles in his envelope into 
three lots, slipping them into as many of the 
test tubes; and poured a few centimeters of 
acid upon each. He then carefully emptied 
the contents of one of the phials of powder 
into one of the tubes, and when the effer- 
vescence had ceased lifted it to view against 
the window. It showed a beautiful, dark 
violet colored liquid. 

Similar treatment of the second tube dis- 
closed a reddish brown, and of the third a 
light amber liquid. The detective 
lifted the window and without a word tossed 
the three tubes outside. 

“What sort of a vaudeville act is this, 


colored 


any- 
way?” snarled DeLong Rowland, upon whos: 
nerves the tension was plainly telling. 

“You shall 
sured Gaunt 


know in a few minutes,” as- 
him to 


the door, which he opened to ask the officer 


quietly, stepping past 
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who was on guard to step inside the room. 

“Have all the guests assemble in this room 
—at once, please!” he ordered one of the 
servants. 

When they had all gathered, the great de- 
tective addressed them from the chair in 
which he had seated himself just beside the 
door. 

“The most diabolical crime of the century 
has just been committed,” he began. “Trea- 
son never assumed a more hideous form than 
in this case. The Borgias were guileless 
compared with those who planned and per- 
petrated this iniquity against the truest 
friend, the tenderest husband and the noblest 
gentleman I have ever known.” 

He stopped for a moment to master his 
emotion, and resumed: 

“John St. John was not slain by the hand 
of an ordinary assassin. This pistol, so care- 
fully placed by those who committed this 
crime, was intended to distract attention 
from the real instrument of death. 

“It was that little speck on the wall yon- 
der which gave me the clue to the plot which 
lies back of all this. I was employed several 
years ago to trace a Nihilistic plot against 
the Czar in Moscow, and there made the 
acquaintance of a peculiar alloy of lead, cop- 
per and aluminum which was found very 
effective in the manufacture of cordite 
bombs because of its great weight and brit- 
tleness. I recognized that same alloy in the 
speck on the wall there, and verified my sus- 
picions by a simple little qualitative analysis 
just now. That speck on the wall is the 





outer edge of a fragment of the bomb which 
cost the life of my friend here.” 

DeLong Rowland was lividly trying to con- 
trol his nerves. 

“What fool’s ranting is all this?” he 
snarled. “I’ve seen the effect of dum-dum 
bullets before—and I tell you the man was 
killed by a shot from this pistol. You can 
see for yourself that one chamber’s just been 
fired!” 

John Gaunt whirled 
stretched out his arm. 

“It was not by a bullet from that pistol, 
greatly as you would like to have it so ap- 
pear!” he cried. “It was by the explosion 
of a cordite bomb concealed within a cigar 
furnished by yourself and given to her un- 
suspecting husband by that Delilah, that this 
murder was done. I saw the cigar passed 
from you to her, and saw, although I could 
not hear you, instruct her in its use this very 
night—though I did not then suspect what 
was afoot. Officer, arrest that man!” 

Rowland had whirled while the detective 
was yet speaking, and was poising for a 
desperate leap from the window; but before 
he could effect it the policeman had him by 
the arm. A _ second later the handcuffs 
snapped over his wrists, and he stood, fairly 
frothing at the mouth, but trapped beyond 
hope of escape. 

At the same time John Gaunt stepped for- 
ward, and drawing a pair of slender, steel 
manacles from his coat pocket, snapped them 
upon the blood-guilty and nearly swooning 
wife. 


facing him and 





for an important scene. 


HIS BIRTHDAY PARTY 


ONALD HALL, a popular Vitagraph Player, unthinkingly disclosed the 
fact that August 14th was his birthday. On his arrival at the studio one 
morning, he found his box stuffed with a mass of mail matter which, when 
opened, disclosed several hundred comical birthday postal cards. 
| perusal of these many cards, he found he had but a few minutes to make up 
Upon reaching his dressing room, which he found 


After the 








empty—clothes, furniture and make-up having mysteriously disappeared-——he 
was seized by masked men, bound and gagged and taken to the dark room 
where a lecture was read him upon his supposed misdeeds. After the lecture, 
to wash away his sins, his tormentors solemnly immersed him in the big 
Vitagraph tank. After a good soaking he was escorted to the engine room and 
locked in so that he might dry out. Mr. Hall, although ordinarily good-natured, 
was becoming peeved when the 12:00 o’clock whistle blew and he was escorted 
to the big studio where an elaborate luncheon was served. After toasting him, 
he was presented by his fellow Vitagraphers with a handsome gold-headed walk- 
ing cane, and Mr. Hall’s usual good nature asserted itself. 
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comic spirit is just around the cor- 
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Bunny, 
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ner. For the comic spirit which 


























is the spirit of laughter, is a 
rough and ready and every-day 














sort. It is above us or beneath 














OW does it feel to 
be a comedian? 





us—it is of us. Luughter is 





a wind; sadness is a cloud. 
The wind of laughter—and 
nothing else—may dispel the 
cloud of sadness. What better 





You know how 





it feels—at least, you s 
have known. There isn’t 
a human being alive who \— aaahtee Te 
the Solution 
of Life; 
Laughter Is 
Life; 
Laughter 
Daily Makes 
It Possible for 
Us to Go On”’ 


isn’t a comedian at 
heart, who wouldn’t get 






a laugh from his 
friends, or his wife, or 
his mother-in-law every 
day—if he could. And 
if there is a hu- 
man being 
alive who has 
never experi- 
enced the tingling 
satisfaction or the 
surging triumph of get- 
ting that laugh he is a 
creature too miserable to 
contemplate. 
Laughter is the solution of life; 
laughter is life; laughter daily makes 
it possible to go on. There is only one delight that is keener 
than that of a joke, a comment, or a gesture at which you spon- : 
taneously laugh and that is the delight of making other people, 
a whole crowd of people, laugh with you. Making other people 
laugh is the greatest game in the world—and we are all 
playing it. Some of us are professionals; most of us are ain 
amateurs: that is all. We all like tears, I suppose, or we Heart; Some 
would not shed them so easily. But what is the good of CS ae 
tears, unless it is to increase our delight in laughter? = < _ Amateurs 
If the tragic spirit is always hovering over us, always the 
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Wher His Audience Is ¢ Ed 

with Him the Come- - 

dian Is the King of 
Men 


one evening but on many. He cannot take an evening off, in 

respect to his private troubles. He cannot indulge himself 
because he has a cold in the head, or the blue devils, or 
ennui. His business is to get laughs and he must get them 
with the regularity of a rapid-fire gun. 

And sometimes this knowledge is a weight on his 
mind. What if he should fail? What if the quip 
that has always brought them up standing should 
leave them in cold silence? Every comedian has 
had that experience. A bit that has proved abso- 

lutely sure-fire for a hundred nights will sud- 

denly go flat. There are the rows of faces, each 
one looking very much like every other, and— 
horror of horrors—each one as still, as patient, 
as glum, as the faces of the passengers in street 
cars going home at night. Then 

it is that the comedian’s heart 
rises in his breast, and 
his knees tremble under 
him, and the sweat 
rolls down his chest 
and—he does his 
best or his worst. 
But when 
they do 
laugh and one 
laugh begets 
another and 
you can’t mop 
your face or 
open your 
mouth without 
setting them off 
into guffaws! 
Then the 
comedian 
really 









































job in life could a 
man hope for 
than to be a 
wind of laugh- 
ter? None. Un- 
less to bea 
gale, a gale 
of laughter 
blowing 
round the 
world! 

I said that 
we were all 
comedians at 
heart and that 
the only differ- 
ence is that some 
of us are profes- 
sionals while most of 
us are amateurs. The 
professional has one ad- 
vantage over the amateur and 
one disadvantage. The profes- We Like 

: Tears, I Sup- 
sional gets more laughs in a pose, or We 
day than the amateur—he pyouldNot Shed 
wouldn’t be a professional asily 
otherwise—not for long. But the profes- 
sional has to get more laughs than the amateur. 
The amateur can spend a whole evening getting 
one laugh out of his mother-in-law and 
go to sleep with a smile of self-gratula- 
tion on his lips because he did get it. gm 
Imagine the predicament of a profes- é 
sional who got one laugh from one 
mother-in-law in an evening! 

No. One laugh an evening is not enough 


“T Like to 
Laugh Myself” 


for the professional comedian. He must get lives, then he rides the upper air, then he is 
one laugh a minute, at the least, and not on a conqueror beside whom Christopher Colum- 
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bus a scared adventurer, afraid 
to go home and Napoleon a lit- 
tle man with a frown. When 
his audience is with him he 
is the king of men, he is 
one with theelements 
which none can resist. 

I know. I have been 
there. -I have been a 
comedian for thirty 
years. I have faced a 
cold and heartless audi- 
ence that dared me to 
make it laugh and I have 
seen 1,200 men Be Does It 
and women in a Allwith His 

Face, without 
theater lose every Speaking 
thought in their a Word 
heads except the 
one delicious, 
elusive, incredible 
vision that I 
had put 
there, the 
while I 
waited 
minutes 
for them 
to stop 
laughing. 

Of course it 
is different 
since I started in 
with the Vitagraph 
Company, to work c= ne 
for the screen. — ‘ a Out AN | 
There is no audi- from Under a Bedand 
ence to bring one faking Them Laugh in 
up to his best pitch. 

There is only the single eye of the camera, 
unwinking and unresponsive, with an oper- 
ator beside it busily—and imperturbably— 
turning a crank. How is a man going to do 
things before that relentless machine which, 
when they are reproduced on the screen a 
week or two later in Brunswick, 

Maine, and Birmingham, Alabama, and 

Butte, Montana, will make everybody He Says He 


. ‘ Likes His Job. # 
laugh? And do them with his face, Decent Be. z 


without speaking a word. I don’t know ag Fy - 
how it can be done. And yet it can be 

done. I have done it myself—many 

times over. I shall do it again. And other walked right into a 

men after me. I suppose, after all, it’s very musical comedy between two chorus num- 
much like doing it before an audience and bers and made them ery their eyes out. But 
the difference is chiefly in your eye. that doesn’t interest me. I want to make 

If you don’t have the crowd in front of them laugh. I live to make them laugh. 


you while you’re working you have 
it going into the theater to see 
your shadow, and as for name, 
and fame, and money? Well, it 
is only since I became a movie 
actor that I began to make a 
fortune. 
Just the same, I couldn’t 
do it if it weren’t for those 
years of experience, those 
years in which I learned my 
business. When I was 
twenty-one years old I played 
forty different roles in one sea- 
son of stock work. That, and 
the natural aptitude, is the 
secret. Perhaps I shouldn’t say 
“aptitude.” Itis a 
misleading word. 
Interest would be 
better. I like to 
laugh myself. I 
have always been 
interested in 
making people 
laugh, on the 

stage or off. I 
can make them 
cry. I have 















































“But if I Myself should Furnish the Money You Require! 
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I should Consider it an Honor to Assist You 


“By Whose Hand” 


A CLEVER RUSE REVEALS A CRIMINAL 


Photoplay Written and Produced by George W. Terwillinger 


Adapted from the Scenario 


By Marion Short 


Illustrations from the Lubin Film 


OUNG Kempton Van Allen, moodily 
puffing at a cigarette, blew off two or 
three rings of smoke, deposited a patch 
of ashes in a cloissone tray, and then, lean- 
ing forward from his chair, addressed the 
Van Allen butler. 
“Game old sport you are, Thompson!” 
Thompson, white-haired, erect, carefully 
placed a huge bunch of chrysanthemums in 
a jardiniere of beaten copper. Then, in the 
monotonous voice he used on all occasions: 
“Game, sir? I don’t understand.” 
“Why, you go around this forlorn old place 
looking as bright as a million dollars! You 
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keep the windows flung wide, and stack flow- 
ers about the rooms as if we were giving a 
feast! And you with no wages for three 
months past, and no chance of drawing a dol- 
lar for months ahead!” 

“I’m not suffering for money, sir.” 

“Well, Iam, Thompson! But when I look 
at you, I have to ask myself if it isn’t a bad 
dream—the Van Allen failure, the mortgage 
on the home here—all of it! Yes, you're 
game, Thompson, an example for me, old 
chap! I propose to grin and bear it too. 
Also to roll up my sleeves and go to work.” 

The butler raised his stiff eyebrows. It 





























was his way of denoting extravagant sur- 
prise. Young Van Allen understood and gave 
a rueful little laugh. 

“Because I’ve always been an idler and a 
spendthrift, the world, which includes you, 
Thompson, imagines I can’t be anything else. 
Well, they’ve got to be shown, that’s all.” 
He flung aside his cigarette, arose and 
stretched himself. “By the way, when does 
the doctor propose to let father escape from 
that private hospital?” 

“On Sunday. He wrote me that the elec- 
tric treatments had helped him greatly.” 

Kempton began to pace the floor. Thomp- 
son stood patiently, his hands at his sides, 
awaiting the word of dismissal. 

“How long,’ demanded the young man, 
abruptly, “had you known father was in 
difficulties before the crash came?” 

“It’s just two years, as I remember, since 
he began the fight to stave off the failure of 
the Coastwise Steamship Company.” 

“I wish you had told me at the time,” 
groaned the Van Allen heir, “or even given 
me a hint. I’d have gone the pace a bit less 
rapidly. I imagined father was growing 
stingy, and for pure devilment, this past 
year, I bled him to the limit. But he shan’t 
pay any more of my gilded debts—I’ll take 
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care of the rest of them or die in the 
attempt.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the butler, politely. 

“Don’t answer me,” said Kempton, nettled, 
“as if you-were jollying along a kid in the 
nursery. I could have landed a fairly decent 
position last week if I could have put up the 
bond required. Gad, but it seems strange, 
Thompson, not to be able to put my hand in 
my pocket for a few hundred dollars when- 
ever the notion strikes me!” 

Thompson took a hesitating step forward. 
“But. if a member of the family should fur- 
nish the bond—” 

“You don’t understand yet, apparently,” 
interrupted the young man with an impatient 
snap of his fingers, “what a bad state of 
affairs we’re in. I simply can’t go to Dad 
for backing.” 

“But if I myself should furnish the money 
you require? Your father has often told me 
that my twenty-five years of service made me 
seem more like one of the family than an 
employe, and I should consider it an honor 
to be allowed to assist you.” 

A deep flush arose to Van Allen’s aristo- 
cratic countenance. It was at once the sign 
of resentment and gratitude. To accept the 
help he needed from a servant seemed for a 








“Well, This is Your Son's Note, Made Out by Him to Cover a Certain Gambling Debt Contracted by Him”’ 
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moment too bitter a pill to swallow, even 
while he realized the loyalty, the devotion, 
the real manliness of the old butler. His 
voice was very kind as he spoke. 

“No, no, Thompson. Not from you—I—I 
can’t.” 

Nevertheless the butler formally produced 
a wallet from an inside pocket. 

“Your father has stood by me through 
thick and thin—helped me to rise above the 
greatest tragedy of my life—and it will make 
me very happy to do something real to show 
my gratitude. I trust you will not deny me, 
Mr. Kempton.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Kempton, warmly, 
his resistance swept away. “If that’s the 
way you feel about it, you can put up the 
bond. And I’ll do my best to make good on 
the job, I promise you.” 

The transaction over with, the butler 
turned and passed from the room in his 
usual unobtrusive yet self-respecting manner. 

It was late afternoon, and a wonderful 
bank of clouds in the west was all aglow 
with the sunset. Kempton stepped through 
the French window on to the piazza, and 
started across the wide stretch of tree-shaded 
lawn which led to the fair gardens of the 
adjoining Hastings home. His eyes were 
fixed upon a summer-house that surmounted 
a green knoll beyond the dividing hedge. 
Pink ramblers climbed riotously over its 
sides, and as he ran eagerly toward it, Mil- 
dred Hastings bloomed out of the smothering 
of green vines like another and 
larger rose. 

“Stand still, right where you are, Mildred,” 
commanded Kempton, lovingly, yet with a 
proud note of young masculine authority. 
The girl smilingly obeyed. She loved her 
fiance’s whims, his dominance, and her eyes 
revealed her feelings as she looked toward 
him through the warm glow cast by the sun- 
set clouds. 

“You're a picture in that pink gown! And 
just look—you’ve lit up the whole sky with 
it, same as if you were a little pink candle, 
and the clouds cotton wool!” 

“Since when have we turned poet, Kem?” 
queried the girl, laughingly. “Your elo- 
quence fairly takes my breath away!” 

“Maybe a kiss will bring it back,” he ven- 
tured, and once inside the summer-house, he 
took his sweetheart in his arms. “How much 
do you love me?” he inquired as eagerly as 
if he had not. put the question to her a hun- 
dred times before. 


masses 
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“Oh, more than ever since this trouble has 
come to you!” 

“That’s just what I wanted to know.” 

“Why, Kem,” she breathed, her golden 
head on his shoulder, “I’d love you if you , 
were so poor you had to beg for bread along 
the highways! Only you’d have to let me 
go along with you and beg too.” 

“Young lady, I wish to inform you that 
the beggar proposition is laid on the shelf. 
I’ve landed a job.” 

“What?” She stepped back and gazed at 
him, admiringly. “Oh, you wonderful boy!” 

“Nothing wonderful about it,” he said, 
rather ruefully. “Our good old Thompson 
stakes me for the necessary bond, or I don’t 
know how long I’d have to trot the streets 
of New York before I landed anything. I 
found very quickly, Mildred, that nobody 
handed me a position simply because I was 
my father’s son.” 

“If you had to have money, why didn’t 
you get it from me?” Mildred inquired pout- 
ingly. “Father’s doubled my allowance since 
he and mother left Ardmore and started on 
that trip around the world, and it was al- 
ways more than I knew what to do with.” 

Kempton drew her to a seat beside him, 
instantly grown serious. 

“Mildred, I not only refuse to accept any 
of your father’s money, but I’m going to 
ask you to do the same.” 

“Why, what do mean?” 

“IT mean, that just at this time, when it 
would seem the maddest ‘folly to get mar- 
ried, I’ve determined to make you my wife, 
if you’re willing. It won’t mean castanets 
and a gypsy wagon, nor even a home here in 


Ardmore—more likely a New York apartment 


and gas-stove instead. It’s asking a lot of 
you, girlie, but if you love me enough to 
take the chance it will give me something 
to work for, and put more backbone into me 
than anything else in the world.” 

Her answer, murmured softly into his ear 
as she clung to him, was all that he desired. 
But as they came out into the sunlight once 
more, she gave a troubled look toward the 
gables of the old Van Allen homestead. 

“But your father,” she faltered, “what will 
he say?” 

“We can’t stop for the lifelong enmity be- 
tween our parents. Father need not be told 


now, not until he is stronger, but tomorrow 
you and I will take a little trip over into the 
next county and be married.” 
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HE elder Van Allen surprised Thompson 

by arriving home from the private hos- 
pital sooner than was expected. A man fol- 
lowed close on his heels as the butler admit- 
ted him. 

“Bring my dressing-gown to the library, 
Thompson,” Van Allen commanded wearily. 
“This gentleman wishes to see me on some 
legal business, but I may as well be made 
comfortable.” He turned to the bearded 
stranger. “Come into the library, please.” 


“I’m Jacob Halstead,” he announced, “and 
I’m here in behalf of William Granger.” 

“The name of Granger is not familiar,” an- 
swered Van Allen, coldly. 

“Well, this is your son’s note made out to 
him to cover a certain gambling debt con- 
tracted three months ago. You were prob- 
ably not aware—” 

“Aware that my son sowed a few wild oats, 
yes,” interrupted Van Allen. “I remember 
now that he told me about this debt, and that 
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—— 


It was Sheriff Knowles Who First Reached the Young Wife, Kneeling There Beside Body of the Dead Gambler”’ 


Hardly had they seated themselves, when 
Thompson was back with the dressing-gown. 

“May I see you alone, Mr. Van Allen?’ 
asked the stranger abruptly, noticing that 
the unobtrusive butler remained close by, 
arranging the window curtains. “I think if 
you guessed my errand, you would prefer 
strict privacy.” 

“There is no business of mine which re- 
quires privacy,” answered Van Allen, curtly. 
“Kindly state your errand as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

The stranger produced a folded paper from 
an inside pocket. Though well dressed, his 
personality somehow conveyed the impres- 
sion of soiled linen and ill cared for finger 
nails. 


I advised him to repudiate it. He found out 
that the man to whom he gave his note was 
a card sharper—a criminal who never played 
a square game in his life. He’s serving a 
term in prison now, I understand. Why 
do you bring this paper to me?” 

“For collection, Mr. Van Allen.” Hal- 
stead spoke with oily smoothness. “Bill 
Granger wasn’t exactly a member of the 
Y. M. C. A., but your son’s name is on this 
paper. It’s a debt of honor, and it’s up to 
you to see that it’s paid. Your son made a 
pretense of poverty, when I brought it to 
him a week ago, but that stall doesn’t go. 
Bill isn’t willing to give him the extension 
of time he asks. He wants his money now. 
I’m not making threats, but I'll not deny that 
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you'll 


save yourself trouble by coming 
across.” 
Then suddenly the Van Allen temper 
surged throbbing through the old man’s 
veins. 


“If this room were packed with money to 
the doors,” he cried, “you shouldn’t have a 
penny. I would still resist your attempt at 
blackmail.” 

Halstead arose, shrugging his shoulders, 
and returned the paper carefully to his 
pocket. 

“A choice item for the daily press,” he 
sneered, “the fact that Kempton Van Allen 
has debts of honor which he refuses to pay 
—that he’s not even above robbing a poor 
man behind prison bars.” 

“Out of my house,” shouted Van Allen, 
frenzied. “If you ever dare show your face 
here again—I’ll kill you!” 

He started forward, his features livid, his 
fists clenched, but Thompson came quietly 
between him and the aggressive stranger. 

“Sheriff Knowles,” he announced, “has 
called to inquire about your health, Mr. Van 
Allen.” 

Quickly Halstead turned to address the 
stout, genial looking man whom the faithful 
Thompson had just admitted. 


‘Give Me That Knife. 


Concealment Will Do No Good.”’ 


“Sheriff Knowles,” he cried, “I call upon 
you to witness that this man Van Allen has 
threatened my life.””. He wheeled and spoke 
back to Van Allen from the doorway. “I'll 
give you just twenty-four hours to think it 
all over, and I fancy you'll decide to keep 
that item out of the newspapers by relieving 
me of this note.” 

Thompson touched him upon the shoulder. 
As he turned and looked into the butler’s 
calm face, for the first time an expression 
of fear crossed his own. He even started 
back in an attitude of defense. Yet Thomp- 
son was as unmoved in appearance as though 
his face were of marble. Showing Halstead 
out, he returned quietly and proceeded to 
set out two glasses of wine, one for his mas- 
ter, and the other for his old friend, the 
sheriff. 

The sheriff was at the Ardmore station 
when young Van Allen and his bride got off 
the train the next afternoon. Kempton, un- 
able to keep his happy secret, proudly intro- 
duced the blushing Mildred as his wife. 

The surprised officer of the law gave his 
heartiest congratulations. He had known 
Kempton almost from infancy. But suddenly 
Mildred’s beaming smile disappeared, 
she started back with a frightened cry. 


and 





Tremblingly, the Girl Passed It over To Him, Her Eyes 


Disturbed With Deadly Fear 
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Father and Son Faced Each Other Across the Table Where the Dead Man Lay 


“Oh, Kem! There he is—that awful man 


who came up to us as we were getting on: 


the train to go away, the one who threat- 
ened to speak to your father!” 

Halstead had been standing the other side 
of a baggage-truck, and now moved off with 
an evil smile upon his oily countenance. 

Kempton grew white with anger. He too 
was possessed of the hereditary Van Allen 
temper. 

“I offered to pay that note if he gave me an 
extension of time, but he refused. If he 
hangs around here and begins to badger 
father, I’ll not be responsible for what I do 
to him!” 

The sheriff laid a restraining hand upon 
his arm. 

“Never let the Van Allen temper get the 
better of you, my boy. I’ve seen many a good 
man pay a bitter price for years for a mo 
ment’s unbridled rage.” 


A r nine o’clock that night, Mildred, an- 
swering the telephone in her boudoir in 
the Rogers home, joyfully exclaimed at the 
news imparted by her youthful husband. 

“I just couldn’t keep it. 
we’re married, and 


Father knows 


has forgiven us. He’s 


a trump. I’m coming over to bring you here 
to meet him.” 

Excitedly, Mildred summoned her maid, 
and when she had put on her prettiest, film- 
iest white gown, ran through the moonlight 
toward a sunken rose-garden at the foot of 
the lawn. She wanted a cluster of white 
blossoms to wear at her breast. Just as she 
broke the thorny stems, her eyes fell upon 
a still, dark object lying near the entrance 
of a rustic pergola beyond. 

Kempton, mounting at that moment the 
steps of Mildred’s home, heard a piercing, 
terrified shriek. He paused, startled, but 
could not make out the direction from which 
it came. 

“Mildred, where is she?” he demanded 
frantically of the maid who opened the door. 

“Up stairs in her room. At least I think 
she is.” 

“Go quickly and find out!” 

It was Sheriff Knowles who first reached 
the young wife, kneeling there beside the 
body of the dead gambler. Passing the Van 
Allen place, he had heard her shrill cry 
from the road. 

“Miss Rogers,” he cried, instinctively 
speaking the name with which he was most 

















“BY WHOSE 


familiar, “how did you come here?” He 
reached for the glittering object she held in 
her hand. 

“No, no, you can't have it! !”’ she moaned, 
drawing back. didn’t do it—oh, he 
didn’t! I—I struck at him myself.” 

The sheriff produced a sharp whistle and 
blew it. 

“Dead, dead as a door nail!”’ he muttered, 
kneeling, his hand on the gambler’s heart, 
his head bent low. “I was afraid of trouble 
if he met the Van Allens again.” He arose. 
“Give me that knife, please. Concealment 
will do no good!” 

Tremblingly the girl passed it to him, her 
eyes distended, with deadly fear. She knew 
it was the Moorish dagger she had given 
Kempton Van Allen as a Christmas gift. 

He looked at it closely, marking the wet, 
dark stains, and a fragment of rose-petal ad- 
hering to the blade. Clutched in Mildred’s 
left hand, he noticed a bunch of white roses. 
Involuntarily he kept puffing at his cigar, 
and as a spot of light struck that flower frag- 
ment on the blade, he saw it was of a 
peculiar red. Red roses grew in profusion 
in the Van Allen gardens—were known, in 
fact, as a Van Allen hobby. Most significant 


“Kem 
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of all, the knife was one he had frequently 
noticed on his friend's table. 
“Where is your husband?” he asked. 
“Here!” Kempton replied, sharply, coming 
up behind Mildred from the shadows beyond. 
Then, as he bent over Halstead’s stark body: 


“My God, sheriff, what has happened? Is he 
dead ?” 

Again Mildred began to wail. 

“I did it—with your knife! Oh, Kem, 


don’t let them fasten the blame on you!” 

“Go back to the house, dear, and every 
thing will be all right.””, Kempton spoke with 
an assurance he did not feel. ‘“Only—don’t 
say again that you did it.” 

Presently a gruesome 
away from the pergola. Halstead, borne on 
an impromptu stretcher by the sheriff and 
his assistant, was carried into the Van Allen 
library and upon the table. The 
situation was explained to Thompson, and 
he was asked to summon his master. 

Sheriff Knowles never forgot the look he 
saw pass between 


moved 


procession 


placed 


father and son as they 


faced each other across the table where the 
That look told him that each 
shield 


hap- 


dead man lay. 
was determined, at all 


the other from 


hazards to 


blame for what had 








The Dead Man Stood in the Doorway! 
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pened; and when Mildred, driven through 
anxiety to follow her husband, appeared at 
the door, upon her countenance rested the 
same determined look mingled with one of 
sad suspicion. 

The sheriff ordered Halstead’s body placed 
upon a couch in an adjoining chamber. 
Then he turned to the Van Allens. 

“I put you upon your honor, friends, to 
remain in this room until I give you per- 
mission to leave it.” 

“We are under arrest,” said Kempton, 
calmly. “I understand.” 

When the sheriff had made sure that 
Thompson, too, was in the library with the 
suspected men, his manner became grimly 
alert. That tiny bit of red rose petal on 
the knife blade! Yet there were no fresh 
cut flowers in the library, he had noticed. 
He passed on into the dining-room. There, 
in a crystal bowl, was a huge bunch of crim- 
son roses arranged in Thompson's easy style! 
Examining them, he saw that the stems had 
been cut with some sharp instrument—not 
broken. 

In the library, the hours dragged slowly. 
Mildred sat huddled in a piteous heap on the 
sofa, clinging to her husband in speechless 
fear. The elder Van Aller though suffering 
plainly from the strain of anxiety, occasion- 
ally dropped off to sleep in his arm-chair. 
Thompson sat near him, his master’s comfort 
apparently his only thought. 

Presently, outside on the piazza, a foot- 
fall sounded. Instantly everyone in the 
library became rigidly alert. Tramp, tramp, 
tramp! Up and down, up and down! Almost 
to the piazza door, then away again. It was 
gruesome, nerve-racking at that uncanny 
hour of the night. Everyone’s eyes were 
fixed upon the space between the flowered 
portieres, expecting any moment that some- 





one would appear. Thompson arose, pres- 
ently, and going toward a cabinet, brought 
forward a jar filled with choice cigars which 
he offered to his master as if to distract him 
from the sound without. But Van Allen ig- 
nored him. He clutched at the arms of his 
chair and gave a slight, startled exclamation, 
staring past him out into the darkness more 
piercingly than before. The monotonous 
footfalls had ceased! Slowly Thompson 
turned, aware too of another presence claim- 
ing the attention of all. 

Gazing glassily into the room, the dead 
man stood in the doorway! 

Slowly he raised his right arm and pointed 
with accusing finger straight in the direc- 
tion of the elder Van Allen. 

“You lie!” The voice was Thompson’s— 
high, shrill, agonized! “I killed you, and 
you know it—killed you as I swore to do 
twenty years ago!” As his last words rang 
out, he clutched at his heart, and fell writh- 
ing to the floor. . 

The sheriff, hastily removing the hat and 
false beard he had worn to give him the look 
of the dead man, advanced into the room. 

“IT thought so,” he said. “I happened to 
know that Halstead was the man who stole 
Thompson’s wife away twenty years ago, and 
upon that clew I acted. When Halstead came 
upon him as he was cutting roses in the 
garden, -he seized his chance to pay off the 
score.” 

“Here, Thompson, rouse up—drink!” im- 
plored Van Allen, himself pressing a glass of 
wine to the lips of his dying servant, but in 
vain. The old man never spoke again, and 
his eyes had closed forever! 

“I’m glad it happened so,” said the sher- 
iff, striving thus to comfort the sorrowing 
master. “I wouldn’t have liked to send 
Thompson to the chair.” 





Maan in the greatest possible comfort. 





ORIENTAL COURTESY 


HE influence of the movie has penetrated into the Orient, and even in the 

remotest sections, it seems, is the power appreciated. In far-off Palestine 
the officials of the Hadjez railroad have tendered a private car to E. M. Newman, 
the traveler and lecturer, in order to enable him to make the pilgrimage to 
From Maan Mr. Newman goes by caravan 
and camp to Petra and Mt. Sinai to secure material and take the pietures for 
his coming two lectures on the Holy Land. The Hadjez is the Mohametan rail- 
road which was built for pilgrims to Medina and Mecca. The astute Orientals, 
not unlike our own railroad officials, are evidently desirous that the lecturer’s 
impressions of their line be a favorable one. 
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IMPLY to sit and look at Eleanor Wood-_ out, is sure to make it- 
ruff is a pleasure all in itself—every self felt in no uncer- 
movie enthusiast knows that! And to tain way. Just watch 
hear her speak is an added enjoyment. In her the next time you 










the very first place she has a most compell- see her in a Pathe film 
ing personality, a dominant, yet seemingly and you will better 
unconscious, sense of holding and influen- understand what I 


cing her hearers. One cannot imag- mean 
ine her as being anything but 
the central figure in a group 
of people. Indeed, it is 
that very quality, her 
individuality, for want 

of a better term, 
which marked her 
from the beginning 
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as one of our ris- 





She was Beautiful and 
Appealing as 
Lucille. 


The background 
for our chat was 
really admir- 


ing screen stars. 
Not for a moment 
could one pic- 
ture her being 

an incidental 


figure, a second- fF ably arranged 
ary, sort of §& Miss Woodrutft's 


casual figure- 
head, for hers } 
is the personal- ¥§ 
ity which is 
bound to stand | 


‘ 
; 
‘ 
‘ 


hotel apart- 
ment, with its 
air of comfort- 
able luxury, a 
¥ generous supply 
¥ of tea, toast and 
marmalade, not to 
mention quantities 
of cigarettes and 
chocolates, and dozens 
of American Beauty 
roses scattered about— 








A Tensely Dramatic Mo- 
ment in ‘The Strain” 


well, this young person has 
learned the value of surround- 
ing herself with the proper 
setting! That’s another qual- 






Simply to Sit and Look at 
Eleanor Woodruft isa Pleas- .,. ¢ : ‘ei mp 
ure All in Itself—Every ity of which one is almost im- 

Movie —— Knows mediately conscious when 
meeting her—poise, and lots of it, the sure knowledge 
of oneself, the almost inborn gift of genuine personal 
pride and self-control. She would seem to have this in 


enviable abundance and I, for one, shall wateh her screen 
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career with the keenest interest, for it will 
be a surprising thing if she does not quickly 
achieve the goal she has set for herself. Re- 
member, film star for less 
than a year and a half, and only see what she 
has already accomplished. 


she has been a 


“My goal?” she questioned, smiling at me, 
with rather a baffling scrutiny. “Why, I 
aspire to the very highest, of course. I want 
to become a real leader in the picture game. 
Just as on the stage one becomes a star, so 
do I aspire to leadership before the camera. 
Why not? 
to their tremendous future possibilities, that 
it seems to me to be a perfectly sensible 
thing to map out your future with that goal 
before you.” 


I am so keenly alive to pictures, 


seing conversant with her comparatively 
short stage career and the unusual success 
she experienced during her days behind the 
footlights, I ventured to inquire, “But 
the stage no charms for you now?” 
““None,”’ 
don’t 


has 


came the crisp, succinct reply. “I 
believe I would go back to the stage 
for anything,” and thers 
the note of 


was no mistaking 
conviction in her voice. 
“Why should one, can you tell me, abandon 
a regular, steady income, pleasant, agreeable 
work, the opportunity to make a permanent 
home for oneself, all this in exchange for 
the horrible uncertainties of a stage career?” 

I feel particularly resentful at fate for my 
never having seen Miss Woodruff behind the 
footlights. She excellent 
her lithe, girl- 
striking, unusual coloring, 
with her jet black hair and deep, full brown 


firm 


seems to me an 
for leading roles, with 
ish figure, her 


type 


eyes, and her marked, magnetic personality. 
She made her stage debut as recently as 
April 5, 1909, with the Orpheum Stock Com- 


pany, at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, being one of the “and others” in “As 
You Like It.” I had the 
evitable curiosity, so I 


interviewer’s in- 
asked, “How did it 


come about?’ 
“Oh, quite naturally,” she replied. “I 
was the usual small-town stage-struck girl, 


born in Towanda, Pa.—you don’t mean to 
tell me that you ever heard of the place!— 
and I drifted to the nearest big city, which 
happened to be Philadelphia. There I at- 
tended so-called dramatic schools, 
in each of which I learned nothing, until I 
finally secured a chance to play small parts 
with the Orpheum Stock. 
a year, getting 
then came more 


several 


I remained there 
experience, and 
Plainfield, N. J. 


excellent 
stock, in 
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After that I made a lengthy tour as lead- 
ing woman in ‘Beverly of Graustark,’ fol- 
lowed by engagements in ‘The Spendthritt,’ 
with the Empire Stock, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
in ‘The Gamblers.’ In the Spring of 1913, I 
created the role of the Princess Evelyn in 
‘The Five Frankforters,’ at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre. And I guess that’s all.” 

Not a bad record, what, for exactly four 
years’ stage work? Wonder where we shall 
find her at the end of a similar period in 
the film field? 

“Don’t you miss the stage,” I asked, “the 
sense of a literal response upon the part of 
an audience?” 

“Indeed, I do not,’ came back the reply, 
with considerable emphasis, I thought. “It 
never seemed to me, that your 
theatre audience was especially sympathetic- 
ally responsive. For the matter of that, I 
ask nothing more than the surge of sym- 
pathetic interest which immediately greets 
one from the group of interested onlookers 
which invariably springs up when one is 
taking a picture scene in the street or in 
any crowded thoroughfare. A crowd of that 
sort can spur you on, can be more of an in- 
centive to do your best work than any thie- 
atre audience I ever knew of.” 

“Then you really don’t miss the stage at 
all?” I interrogated. 


anyway, 


Miss Woodruff’s expressive face lightened 
up visibly, as she smilingly said, “Oh, yes, 
I miss the one-night stands dreadfully.” 

“What,” I gasped, “those terrible six-towns- 
a-week sort of places, which are the night- 
mare of all professionals?” 

“Well, I never minded them,” replied this 
poised young creature. “I thoroughly en- 
joyed the excitement of one-night stand trav- 
eling, the constant change and moving about, 
with a different town every day. 
it was a new experience for me.” Ah, that 
explained a good deal. Youth and one-night 
stands would inevitably manage to get along 
together. 

“Besides,” she continued, “my mother trav- 
eled with me. It was during the season of 
‘Beverly of Graustark,’ and everything was 
made very comfortable for me. Yes, I miss 
my six towns a week.” Yet I detected an 
unmistakable sigh of real luxury-loving satis- 
faction as she settled herself back further in 
her ample chair, nibbling on a chocolate 


You see, 


” 


the while. 
“And the risks in picture work, don’t you 
find it a severe test of nerve to plunge head- 












WHY THEY FORSOOK FOOTLIGHTS FOR FILMDOM 


long into such dangers and hazards as beset the pic- 
ture player’s path?” Z 


) , 
The exquisitely dainty Miss Woodrutf gave la 


me rather a sly, side-long glance, as she said, 





“Oh, the risks and dangers are not so many, by, 
once you prove your willingness to brave if 


° . f 
them, should they arise. For instance, in 


one of my first Pathe pictures, I was 
severely jolted up by having an auto- 
mobile run over me, and another time 
Irving Cummings and I had to roll down 
a flight of stairs, which we did three 


A Scene from ‘Foul Play”’ 


Her Individuality Has Marked Her from the Begir 
ning as One of Our Rising Screen Stars 











times over before it would properly 








register. I believe that a director 





thinks rather more of you if you refuse 





to take chances which involve possible 





physical injury. More than once I have 





refused to enact such a scene, and i 
don't believe it has lessened my value 
in the least.” 

Bless my soul, here was an interest 
ing sidelight, a real sort of revelation 
for among all my extensive acquaint 
ance of movie folk, Miss Woodruff was 
the first, the very first, who frankly and 
openly declared herself opposed to tak- 
ing physical chances. There may be 






































scores of others who nurse a similar 
secret in their bosoms but, at least tc 
hear them tell it, if the scenario calls 
for it they are fully ready and prepared, 
upon the director’s word, to swim across 
the Atlantic Ocean or dive headlong 
from the Statue of Liberty. You see, 
as I tell you, Miss Woodruff is quite an 
unusual person. 

“Before joining Pathe, had you had 
any picture experience at all?” I asked, 
for I was anxious to know whether she 
stepped directly from the stage to the 
Pathe studio. 

“Yes, about six or eight weeks in all,” 
came the reply. “In between seasons I 





















































did one special picture for the Powers 
company, and also quite a little work 
for Imp, when King Baggot and Jane 














Gail were co-stars. My joining Pathe 
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was largely accidental, for I was playing in ‘The 
Five Frankforters’ at the time and really had no 
idea of giving up the stage. But a friend of mine, 
then acting with Pathe, knew of a sudden opening 
there, ‘phoned me to come over to the studio at 


































once, which I did, was immediately engaged, 
and there I’ve been ever since.” 

Apropos, Miss Woodruff is still under 
contract to Pathe, being one of only four 
players to be permanently retained by 
that firm, as a survival of their now 
defunct stock company, though an 
erroneous impression had _ gotten 
abroad that she, too, had departed with 
all the others. “And I’m extremely happy 
there,” is the way she puts it. 





As one of Miss Woodruff’s most effective 

screen portrayals was as the judge’s wife, Mrs 
Stevens, in “The Stain,” in which her admir- 
able emotional work inspired one critic to describe 
as “dramatic, impressive and thoroughly real,” I 
thought I would ask whether she liked roles of that 
sort 

“Yes, I sup- 


pose I do, Hers is the Personality 


That is Bound to Stand 
Out, is Sure to Make 
Itself Felt in 

No Uncer- 
tain Way 








tened mischievously, as 
she further added, “All 
the same, I think it would 
be great fun to be cast 
in a low-comedy, slap- 
stick picture, falling off 
high buildings, pushing 
the train off the track, 
and all trick, fake stuff 
of that sort. Yes, I think 
I should like to try that 
—once!” 
This unusually attractive 
screen star, whose every gesture 
reveals a new grace, is really a 
chameleon-like creature, with her 
fleeting, ever-changing expression, her 
my greatest vivaciousness, linked with her serious dig- 
success in strong dra- nity, her gaiety and sadness, her striking 
’ Here her eyes glis- brunette loveliness, with a background of 


because I 
have known 


matic, emotional parts.’ 











— 
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amazingly white skin, her graceful undulat- 
ing walk, her most delicately appealing, yet 
firmly reliant, sense of femininity—all these 
hurried impressions are quickly gathered 
in a half hour’s conversation with Eleanor 
Woodruff. Possessing as she does these 
marked characteristics, it is not surprising 
that she is rapidly becoming one of our best- 


Mare Mac 


HERE are times in the career of the 

magazine interviewer when one suf- 

fers from a superabundance of riches, 
when one is pretty nearly overwhelmed with 
the interesting material contributed by the 
interviewee. And such an occasion it is, 
when one talks with Mare MacDermott. It 
required no less than six hours, spent at the 
Edison studio, to obtain this chat, for I was 
unceremoniously hustled from studio to busi- 
ness-office, from business-office to studio, from 
studio to dressing-room, from dressing-room 
to studio, and so forth and so on. Yet it was 
all thoroughly worth while and not a minute 
of the time seemed wasted. For to talk with 
Mare MacDermott is well worth any amount 
of time and trouble. Only once did he say 
@ conventional thing—only once, bear in 
mind, “I'm a poor subject to interview.” 

Huh, a poor subject, indeed! Well, you 
shall all judge for yourselves. You see, all 
unconsciously, of course, I had happened 
upon one of the busiest MacDermott days 
He was hard at it upon a three-reel picture, 
“The Long Way,” and our talk was carried 
on only during the brief five and ten minute 
respites from the business in hand. 

We started out, agreeably enough, in one 
of the numerous business offices of the Edi- 
son plant. Just two minutes’ conversation 
with Mare MacDermott and you receive an 
indelible, never-to-be-forgotten impression of 
him, and that is that he is absolutely earnest 
and sincere. He will tell the truth as he sees 
it, no matter what happens. He is the type 
of man whom one cherishes as a friend and 
fears as an enemy. He will do anything for 
you—or against you! 

The usual opening wedge, “Why did you 


leave the stage?” started things. 
“Because of certain responsibilities which 


I had to shoulder, one special responsibility 
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known picture players. It will be of more 
than passing interest to observe her growth 
and development. She will undoubtedly go 
far and accomplish much. 

Ciever and brainy girl that she is, it was 
a distinct shock to discover that Miss Wood 
ruff likes to see a man wearing a wrist- 
watch! 


‘Dermott 


Which was at the same time a privilege and 
a pleasure. My father died very, very sud 
denly in Australia, and it became necessary 
for me to look after my mother and sister 
I wanted a settled home above everything 
and that, you know, is an impossibility for 
an actor, whose business requires him to 
travel constantly. For several years I tried 
stock work, with the Conness-Edwards com- 
pany, first on Staten Island and then at 
Wilmington, Del., and though this enabled 
me to have a permanent residence, the work 
was too killing hard. So three years ago I 
took up picture work, joining the Edison com- 
pany, and here I have been ever since.” 

“And, of course, you prefer pictures to thi 
stage?” I glibly interjected 

“[T most certainly do not,” came the em 
phatic, most unexpected rejoinder. I almost 
fell out of my chair in sheer amazement—a 
successful picture star being frank and hon 
est enough to admit his preference for the 
stage! Here was a happy variation, indeed! 
It took me so by surprise that I could only 
splutter, “But—but—surely 

“My dear Mr. Briscoe, motion pictures are 
very wonderful things, but they have many 
a mile to travel yet before they reach any 
thing near perfection. I simply prefer the 
stage as a form of expression, that’s all.”” And 
I clearly saw that he meant what he said 

“Then, of course, you'll return to the stage 
some day?” I airily added, almost expecting 
a reproof for my obvious question 

“No, I am quite sure that I shall not, for 
I find myself immensely interested in my 
present work, and I hope to accomplish many 
things before I’m through.” 

Then came a voice from below stairs, “Mr 
MacDermott!” 

“Tee 


“We're waiting tor you.” 
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Later. Scene, the studio. About infinite care and patience, the 
two consecutive hours were con- attention to minute detail, the 
sumed laborious effort and downright 















































hard work, the unceasing re- 

hearsing and repetition, going 
over the same _ business 

again and 


7, SY 
Cie 





‘ I 


ie . 
’ SY again and, 


SD < above all, the 


here, while 

Mr. MacDer- 
mott and 
Virlam Nes- 


bitt, under the 






overwhelm- 
in g, terrific 


heat of the 
direction 0 


harles Be 


Brabin, went 


\ \ place well, 
\\ rll wager 


those samé¢ 
over, and ; 
$s ¢ fF e@ @ B- 
ver, and 


er a persons 

cen would 

! ce 3% gladly 

rea ed have re- 

tand- turned to 

( d ¢ the farm 
manded 


and family. 

Still later. 
Scene, the 
MacDermott 
dressing - room. 
Apparently Mr. 
MacDermott had di- 


While I sat, 
an interested 

spectator at 
these proceed 


me | did SO 


could have vined my thoughts of 4% 

ad ith few moments before, be- 
ust a cause he said to me: 

of the To Talk with Marc “T really would like to say 

creen - struck ar og ee a word about the number of 


voung people who 


people who feel themselves 
think that life be- 


fitted to take up this work, people who for the 
most part have neither training nor qualifi- 
cations to enter the profession. They all of 
them write you, ‘I have decided to become 
a motion picture player’—just as though 
that settled the matter, when it is perfectly 
apparent from their letters that they would 
be absolutely unsuited to the work.” A 
humorous smile played about his lips, as 
he continued. 


tore the camera 
on ¢ joyous, 


eet song. The 


He was a Hand- 
some Artist in 
The Portrait” 
in a Velvet 
oat and 
Floppy Vel- 
vet Student 


) 
4 . 


“It is like the fat, elderly woman, who 
called here at the studio the other day, 
seeking an engagement, and when 

handed an application blank to fill out, 

after the line, ‘State Your Line of 

Business,’ the honest, frank old soul 
wrote, ‘Housekeeper.’ There you have it!” 

As Mr. MacDermott has lately 


= SS Soe been conspicuously to the fore in 
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the scenes of strenuous adventures, as related in “The Man Who 
Disappeared” series of pictures, I asked him whether he liked work 
of that sort. In deep, stentorian tones, came the single-worded 
reply, “No!”’—and his hands went up in the air in a most express 
ive, eloquent gesture. That subject was closed then and there. 

I then substituted something which. I knew was of a more 
agreeable nature, “Tell me something about your early stage 
career.” Yes, that was better. 

“Though English by birth, I was only nine years old wher 
my family moved to Australia, and there I passed my early 





j youth. One of my first engagements was with that prince 
of old actors, George Rignold, with whom I remained seven 
years, working up from small parts to leads. His was a stock 
company in the true sense of the word, an all-round admirable, 
well - balanced organization. We 
played such good old-timers as 
‘Called Back,’ ‘Youth,’ ‘The 
Lights o’ London,’ and ‘In 
the Ranks,’ and Shake- 
speare’s ‘Henry V,’ in 
Which I played Mont 
joy, the French her- 
ald, ‘Othello,’ ‘Mae- 
beth, ‘Julius Cae- 

sar, ‘A Midsummer 

“The Living 
‘ Dead" Offered 
1 Splendid 
Opportunity of 


Which He Took 
Advantage 


The Lead in ‘With His 
Hands" was a Strong 
art 


Dream,’ ete. As 
proot ot ones 
+ training there—]I 

remember one night 


of Rignold ealling me 


a ? : , : 
into his dressing-room, 
i One of His Most Successful Screen was only a youngster at 
i Performances was That in ‘The ‘ HE Mi oe 
4 Man in the Street’’ the time, plaving the role 


Patt. 


of Petrotf in ‘Called Back, 

and of his telling me that I had to play Dr. Cenari it 
that same play at the very next performance. Well, sir 
by foregoing all sleep I learned the role of one hundred 
and twenty-five ‘sides,’ played it, after just twenty-four 
hours’ preparation, and all Rignold said to me was, ‘Vers 
good, my boy, very good, you'll do.” 

A voice from without, “Mr. MacDermott!”’ 

“Yes. Coming. Excuse me, please,” and he was at work 
again 

And still later. Scene, the studio. He was having a 
moment’s respite from work now. “It’s beastly, making 
you wait around like this, but you see how it is.” 1 did 
and I was not complaining anyway 

“More about my stage career? Well, IT was with Mr- 








4 Patrick Campbell for three years, one of which I toured 
F America, that being my first appearance here, playing 
OGLE NAL AGE OE Tourn in ‘The Joy of Living’ and ‘Magda.’ I was also ot 
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“Mr. MacDermott!” The voice of the call boy again sounded. 
“Yes. All right, here I am.” More work. 
And later still. Scene, again in the dressing-rcom. I plunged 
right in again, for it was plain to see that one had to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity. “Since you have determined to 
remain in pictures, what do you think of their future possi- 
bilities?” 


He is Perhaps 
One of the Most 
Versatile Char- 
acter Actors on 
the Motion Pic- 
ture Stage 


This, apparently, was a vital subject with him, for there 
was no mistaking his earnestness, as he said, “There will 
soon come about a tremendous change in the quality of pic- 
tures. There will be an upheaval, 

a sort of explosion, and all that 
\N is banal and meretricious 
\S will be weeded out. The 
a wild and woolly, slap- 
\ stick stuff will find its 
level, and there will 
4{ come the open mar- 
ket, such as they 

on with Rich- 4 have in Europe, 

rd Mansfield, 4 for instance, when 
hom I support- almost a new 
ed in ‘Peer public will be 
Gynt, ‘The brought into the 
Searlet Letter’ picture theatres. 
and ‘A Parisian And as the films 
Romance,’ but I improve so will 
do not recall our audiences 
become a_ better 
grade of patrons. 


that engagement 
vith appreciable 
easure Not 
that I had any per- 
onal clash with 
im, but one was al- 
vays working with a 
ense of strain and 
nervous tension. After 
that I was with Joseph 
O’Mara in ‘Peggy Machree,’ 
then stock, and then Edison.” 
“And to-morrow ?” 


Wi . vs? 2, it wi One Particular Impersonation, 
7 knov But i ill That of a Broken Down Comedian 
be in the picture game, I as- was Well Nigh Perfect 


sure you.” 
Would you care to undertake directorship?” I asked, 
for he would seem to me admirably suited for that respon- 
ibility, with: his keen, clear intelligence, his sense of the 
dramatic, and his very good knowledge of human nature. 
“No, I should not care to be a picture director, not with 
things as they are to-day in the picture business. I should 
want an absolutely free hand, to do things wholly in my 
own way, to follow my own inclinations unreservedly— 
and that, you know, is practically impossible. Besides, I 
believe the motion picture actor has a bigger future, 
his rewards will be greater, I think, and I’m only 


human in wanting to get the most I can out of the Barney O’Moore Played 
, : ” with Mare MacDermott 
game. You see, I believe— in “The Black Mask’’ 
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IV.—SAVING THE BIG BOSS 


By Vivian Barrington 


Illustrated by J. Clinton Shepherd 


DON’T pretend to be any expert in love 

affairs Generally speaking, I'll leave 

that sort of thing to Robert W. Chambers, 
or Elinor Glyn, according to the sort of love 
you want to know about. But no one could 
work tor any length of time in the same com- 
pany as Laura Leonard and not get on to a 
tew of the curves of this love business—not 
if they kept their eyes and their ears open as 
much as half the time. That girl had missed 
her vocation, sure. I’m here to look after 
anyone who doesn’t admit that she’s the 
greatest actress that ever stepped in front of 
a camera. But, shucks—her real job should 
have been handing out that “advice to lovers” 
stuff in the Evening Journal. She had Laura 
Jean Libby and Beatrice Fairfax, if they'd 
been rolled into one, backed off the boards! 

The funny thing, too, was that, though she 
Was as pretty as a picture—at least, she was 
to me—she didn’t have love affairs herself 
Because it takes two to run a love affair 
properly, as I understand it, and Laura’s were 
all solos. She wasn’t playing the lone part, 
either; she was the sympathetic audience. 
And sympathy was all the performers ever 
got—except that, as a rule, if they suited her, 
and she judged from the sample that they 
really understood the game, she was apt to 
fix things for them—get them a girl, so to 
speak. 

If Laura saw two people that she figured 
belonged together she couldn't be happy till 
she’d brought them to a clinch—-and usually 
she'd be maid of honor, or something like 
that. And sometimes she'd take a couple 
that didn’t seem to have a thing in common, 
and just naturaily bring them together out 
of thin air! You would think that she’d 
make a lot of trouble, spreading love potions 
around that way. But she never seemed to. 
The marriages she was responsible for turned 
out all right—all I ever heard of, at least. 


fe at 


Phere was young Terhune and that Mackin 
girl, for instance, that I told you about. 


Terhune, you'll remember, was a sort of 
pariah millionaire. He had the money, but 
the Long Island set had figured he was short 
on class, and the Mackin lady had given him 
the chilly shoulder till he was about ready 
to start in helping the prohibition cause 
along by drinking up all the Scotch whiskey 
that they could import. Laura fixed things 
up for them, and I was pretty doubtful. In 
that crowd the record stands about two di- 
vorces for every marriage and a half. But 
when we went back to make some more pic- 
tures down in that neck of the woods about 
the first thing that happened was young 
Terhune, looking like he’d inherited seven 
million dollars, and grinning and blushing 
all at once. Wanted me and Laura to come 
to dinner. 

“Nell—Mrs. Terhune—would have ridden 
over with me,” he said. “But—well, you see, 
the young ‘un keeps her pretty busy 

Yes, sir! Just like that We went, too, 
and she was the prettiest litthe mother you 
ever saw—and busy, just as Terhune said. 
She couldn’t have been any busier if she'd 
been Mrs. Truckman McGinnis, instead of 
the wife of one millionaire and the daughter 
of another, with money enough to have hired 
sO Many nurses and things that she could 
have forgotten the kid and gone off to Europe 
with an easy conscience. 

Well, I'm mentioning all this to show that 
Laura seemed to have a right to butt into 
people’s lives the way she had a habit of 
doing. If she could turn out as good a job 
of matchmaking as that it looked like pretty 
fine business to me, because there isn’t so 
much happiness lying around loose that we 
ought to pass up any chances to increase the 
visible supply. You see, there’d been some 
who had sort of intimated that Laura ought 
to mind her own business. Disgruntled ones, 
these were, and women, mostly, at that; 
women who hadn't made a success of love 
and marriage themselves. And—well, I'd 
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Just 
was going to 


word or two myself at times. 
because I afraid 


trouble for 


said a 
was Laura 


make herself before she _ got 


through, and I'd have done a good deal to 

keep her from being unhappy. She showed 

me the Terhunes as a refutation, I guess. 
“You win,” “You've got the 


No one can say 


I said to her. 
answer right there, Laura. 
a word after that.” 

a sort of 
little sigh, as if she were well con- 
When I 
see two people that ought to be happy, and 


“I’m so glad,” she said, with 


relieved 
tent. “Fred, I’ve had doubts myself. 


haven't got sense enough to know it, I just 


can't keep my hands off, though I know per- 
fectly well I'm taking an awful risk. And 
this—well, a thing like this makes me feel 


that it’s worth the risk.” 

“It sure is,” I said. 
Fred,” she said 
“You helped me a lot 


“You're rather a dear, 


then, smiling at me 


with that couple—and you always seem to 


understand. I can tell you things. I think” 


ie Was sort of pensive—‘I think it’s be 
cause you've never—never been siily, like 
some of the others.” 

It was pretty hard for me to keep quiet 


Vieaning I’ve never made love to you?” I 
aid, sort of rough. 
W ell—oh, 


always said 


She nodded. wWhat’s the use? 


That’s what I to myself! She 


was right. I guess I was about the only man 
Ventnor outfit that 


turned up who hadn't 


in the married 
made love 
And—well, I'd 


Same 


wasn’t 
when she 
one time or another. 
that 


to her, 
myself 
“What's the use?” She’d never have looked 
that And I 
could do with a friend; some rough neck like 
me that 


always asked question, 


at me twice, way. figured she 


would be around, to do what she 
wanted, and make himself sort of useful, and 
that she could feel free with. 

“Laura,” I said to her, after a spell when 
we both kept pretty quiet—being on our way 


after dining with 
that 
feel just a little bit envious? It 
does me. Id deal to be 


who thought as 


home, you'll understand, 


the Terhunes—‘doesn't sort of thing 
make you 
good like 
a girl 
much of me as that girl does of him, and the 
kid and 

“Fred!” she says, laughing 
timentalist! Well, 


What’s a girl to do, sir? She ean't 


give a 
Terhune, looking at 
oh, all the rest of it!” 

“Vou old sen 
maybe it does! But 
propose 
“Geel” | aback. “Laura, 


said, all taken 
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you don’t mean to say there’s some nut you 
care for that hasn’t got 


see _9" 


sense enough to 

“Or that I can manage every love affair but 
my own?” she said. “No, that would be 
absurd, wouldn’t it, Fred? I was just jok- 
ing, of course! Forget it!” 

That made me feel better. 
when 


But, of course, 
I stopped to think it over, I knew it 
couldn’t be so—that she was right when she 
said she was joking. It must be, because no 
man that Laura Leonard cared anything 
about would be fool enough not to want her. 
Gee—! But this isn’t a story about me. And 
I guess I'd better get busy. 

I started to say, in the beginning, that I'd 
found out a few things about the tender pas- 
sion, as the Beatrice Fairfax person calls it. 
And one of the things I'd found out was that 
the hardest thing in the world, sometimes, 
was to get two people together who’d been 
together and had drifted apart. People that 
had married, and drifting 
toward a divorce. In our business, you know, 


been say, were 
there’s some of that. Not as much as there 
is on the regular stage, maybe, but some. 
And naturally, I 
mark out of thin 


thinking of a particular case. 


making that re- 
air, so to speak. I 
And the case 
was that of the big boss. It all came to a 


wasn't 


Was 


head, so to speak, when we, in the Ventnor 
had back to general 
quarters, in Westchester county, 
called home. 


company, come head- 
which we 
The Ventnor was the star com- 
pany of the big corporation that signed our 
paychecks, and the principal traveling com- 
Gee! 


this country; 


pany. I’ve seen about everything in 
Cali- 
Arizona and Florida, 
And 
we've covered a lot of ground abroad, too. So 
we're usually pretty glad to get a spell at 
the Westchester studios, things are 
all fixed right, and we don’t have to depend 
on any makeshifts. 

It’s comfortable, there, too. 


we've made pictures in 
fornia and Maine, in 


and in most of the places in between. 


where 


There's a good 
hotel, not far away, or one can live in New 
York. And it’s 
some of the married people have houses near 
and 


sort of homelike, because 


the studio, gets bids for dinner. 


Laura’s got a bungalow; she 


one 
calls it an in- 
vestment, because she gets so darned little 
chance to live in it. 

She over to dinner one night, 
New York, I 
I was tickled to death to 


asked me 
date in 


and, though I had a 
broke it and went. 
find she hadn’t asked anyone else, because 
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I didn’t get much chance to see her alone. “It sure was!” I said. “Now that you 
And afterward, when we were out on the mention it! I guess Sam had -been roasting 
porch, and I'd lighted up a cigar, she began her—from things I heard.” 

“Fred,” she said, “have you noticed any “Exactly,” said Laura. “And isn’t it funny 


thing queer about Mr. Norton?” for the big boss to be fussing about a leading 
“The big boss? Huh! No!” I said, sort of woman? Did he ever have the habit of inter- 
surprised. ‘Looks all right to me. Haven't fering with his directors? Is that the way 
seen much of him—but I heard him giving he built up this business?” 
Sam Warren, of the Luxor brand, a swell call Well, it wasn’t. Laura and I, I suppose, 
down the other day. He seemed to be in his 
usual health. If there was anything he for 
got to call Sam it hasn’t been invented yet.” 
“IT thought so,” she said. “What was that 
call for, Fred? It wasn’t for not featuring 
Bryce properly, was it?” 










“Laura, You Don't Mean to Say There Is Some Nut You 
Care For and Hasn't Sense Enough to See?”’ 
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knew as much about the business as anyone 
concerned with it. We and Billy Crandall 
had started with the old Ventnor 
which was the big 


brand, 
play in the 
movie game, and we'd stuck, the three of us, 


first 


boss's 
through all the changes. Some of the others 
were still with him, but they’d been shifted 
to other companies as he expanded. So we 
It was natural for 
And I knew Laura 
that she wasn’t 


were a sort of old guard. 
us to be talking him over. 
well enough to understand 
just gossiping. 

“Mary Norton’s in New York,” 
pensively, in that way she has. 
And, 


says Laura, 
“T had lunch 
with her the other day. Fred, she’s 
breaking her heart!” 

I got 


bit when 


up and walked around the porch a 
that, like 
hands. I remembered 


Mrs. Norton when we were starting 


she said feeling doing 


something with my 


how she 
worked almost as hard as the big boss him- 
self She designed a lot of 


costumes and 


scenery in those days, and wrote a good 


many scenarios, too. If ever a man owed it 
to a 
Norton was the man. 

“What he 
ter—” I 


“She's 


woman to stick to her, and be decent, 
that 


Laura laughed. 


sees in gawky Bryce crit- 
began. 
stunning, in her 


way, Fred,” 


And there’s no use 


she 
aid. “She always was. 
in calling her names. But, [I’m going to stop 
thi I think too much of both the Nortons 


to let anything like this happen. Fred, I’m 


going to butt in, as you call it! Will you 
help if I need you?” 

“Sure,” I said. And I meant it! “Maybe 
he wouldn't dare fire you, Laura—and you 
should worry, if he did! And if he wants to 


fire me, let him! I guess I can land some- 
thing. I'm with you.” 
“Don't she said, laughing at me. 
I didn’t aim to worry, exactly, but it looked 
And it 


She was in a position to see 


worry,” 


like a sizable job. was all right for 
her to laugh. 
humor in things that looked about as funny 
as a funeral tome. Laura’d been making big 


money for a long time, now; 


she wasn’t just 
on a salary, but had an interest in every film 
And she 


carried about the wisest head for business of 


she was in, a share of the profits. 


any woman I ever saw. I wouldn’t want any- 


one to say she was mean; there wasn’t a 


But 
imply couldn’t spend it, and I knew enough 
about her affairs to be able to figure that the 


mean ounce in her whole body. she 


income from her investments was just about 
equal to what the big boss paid her. I hadn’t 
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blown in all of mine, either, but beside Laura 
say, it’s like comparing the corner grocer 
with Rockefeller! They both 
we both acted for the movies. 
parison stopped right there. 
The first thing for me to do, of course, was 
to keep my eyes open and see what was go- 
ing on. And it didn’t take me more than a 
day or two to see that Laura was dead right 
The big boss was stuck on this Bryce person 
Honest, what gets into a 


sell oil—and 
sut the com- 


sometimes 
-I'll 
One of those big, tall girls, 
with a regular peaches and cream sort of com- 
plexion, and brown hair, pretty nearly red, I 
guess, but that deep, coppery, red, that 
make think of bricks. But 
-well, it seemed to me, when I started 
her up, that they'd been left out 
Laura did some stage managing, in a way she 


man 
She wasn’t so bad looking 
grant her that. 


beats me! 


doesn’t you 
brains 


to size 


has, and Sam borrowed me from Billy Cran 
dall for a picture. 
outfit 
trapped wolf about 


That is done, you know, 
Billy howled like a 
it, but it didn’t do him 
appreciated the 


in an like ours. 


any good. I compliment 


though—because it was as near as i ever got 
to hearing Billy admit I was any good. When- 
ever he gave me a raise he said it was out 
of charity. 

Well, picture with 
her gave me a chance to look her over a bit. 


working in the same 
I had to make love to her in the picture, and 
there wasn’t anything hard about that part 
of it. She sort of fitted into one’s arms, you 
But stiff—stilf isn’t the 
She had about as much temperament 


see, big as she was. 
word! 
as a traffic cop. And when Sam yelled at her 
to register passionate lcve, or fierce hatred, 
or something like that, she made me smile— 
but not out loud. Hardly—because the big 
boss was right on the job. 

She’d broken in by way of a musical show. 
She’d had a little part in that, with one song 

but the song hadn’t mattered. She got by 
because she had the right kind of a figure 
for that show—which was run, I judged, from 
seeing it once, on the theory that clothes, on 
And 
the big boss had fallen for her so hard that 
he’d hired her right away. In the movies, of 
didn’t Folks 
aren’t looking for revelations of the human 
form divine in the movies. 
ing. 


the stage, are a needless extravagance. 


course, she have a chance. 
They want act- 
And she couldn’t make good. Let her 
pose in an Annette Kellerman suit, or some 
thing like that, and she’d have been all right, 
but in straight stuff 


never. 
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And it was this big doll that the big boss 
was passing up his wife for, a litthe woman 
that could have put it all over Bessie Bryce 
a few years before, and still had most of her 
looks. And she had the headpiece, too, which 
was why, I guess, she wasn't cutting 
up, though she was on to what 
was going on. I was sore at 
both of them. 

I reported to Laura, and 
she laughed at me. sut 
she wasn’t feeling 
very funny, at 

that, and ina 

minute she be- 

gan frown- 

ing. 

“T’ll think «s wee 
of some- _ ae 
thing,’ she 


said. “But 


it’s hard, Fred, when a man’s set on making 
a fool of himself.” 

“TI might try to cut him out,’ I said. “She 
might get the hunch that I could marry her, 
ot having any wife, and make a play for 
being respectable.” 

“No!” said Laura, with a sort of snap I 
hadn’t often heard in her voice, except when 
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she had to tell Billy Crandall where he got 
off. “You might get caught, Fred. And, well, 

I won't have it!” 
She was quiet for about a minute more. 
And then she jumped vp suddenly, and 
grabbed me, and made me one- 


step along the porch with 















Bryce All Curled Up on 
the Steps and Crying as 
If Her Heart Would 
Break 

her, to the tune a phonograph was playing 
in the next house. 

“I've got it!” she said. “Oh, if I only get 
the chance!” 

“Put me wise,” I said. ‘‘What’s the idea?” 

“Not vet,” says she. “Oh, it’s rich, Fred. 
It’s wonderful! It’s so good that I’m afraid 


it's too good to be true! Something will 
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Tell me, isn’t Mr. Norton 
go out to the coast soon?” 

“Must be,” I 
this 


spoil it! due to 
said. “He always does go, 
time. And I 
can cut it out very well.” 


about don’t see how he 


“Find out as soon as you can when he’s 


going,’ she ordered. “And now you'd better 
I've got some work to do, 
got to write a scenario.” 

She did a good deal of that. 
wrote almost all the 


run along, Fred. 


In fact, she 
scenarios of pictures 
she was in—except that, as a rule, she only 
She'd 
then someone else would do the mechanical 
fixing it up for production. So I 
think anything of her saying that; 
she’d chased me the same way lots of times 


started them. write a synopsis,.and 
work of 
didn’t 
before. Laura was a good deal like a man; 
she didn’t many of the little 
womanly ways of beating about the bush. 


have very 

She didn’t say anything more to me about 
the Bryce business for several days after that. 
[ finished up the picture I was in with her, 
and it was a sad piece of work, believe me! 
Then the big boss went away, scooting off to 
California, to be gone three weeks, as near 
as I could 
went 


find out. 


away I 


And the very day he 
Billy 
Not just exactly a 


came across Laura and 
Crandall having a scrap. 
scrap, either. Laura was teasing him to let 
her direct a picture. 

“I know you can do it, Laura,” 
saying 


probably. 


Billy was 
better than I can, 
I'm paid for that job, 


“You can do it 
But why? 
and I’m responsible.” 
“I'll write you a letter, taking the respon- 
sibility, Billy,” says Laura, sweetly. 
“No,” he “Nix, 
but I can’t see this. 
anyhow.” 


said. Laura. Anything 


else It’s only a whim, 
“Only a whim!” 

The poor chump! He'd given Laura just 
needed. I’ve said before, I 
didn’t show 
artistic 


the excuse she 
that she 
having an 


guess, any signs of 
temperament. But she 
had one, all right, only it was under perfect 
control, and only showed when she wanted 
She cut loose with it about then, 
though, and I saw Billy getting red, clear up 


something. 


to the roots of his hair, and just wilting, the 
Way He’d 
been up against that temperament before, and 
there simply wasn’t anything to it. It was 
all over in about a minute and a half. I'd 
removed myself, not caring to catch Billy on 
the rebound, but I didn’t 


one’s collar does on a hot day. 


need to do any 


eavesdropping to know how it had come out, 
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anyhow. It was enough to see Laura smile 
It reminded me of seeing the sun come out 
after a summer shower. 
of course. 


She’d had her way, 
And still I hadn’t any inkling of 
what she was trying to put over. Not even 
when she borrowed Bessie Bryce from Sam 
Warren, a loan he was mighty glad to make, 
with the big boss away. 

When you see a 
screen it’s 


picture thrown on the 
and easy to follow. The 
scenes run along, if the director knew his 
business, so that each fits into the next one, 
and you get a clear story, that means some- 
thing. But they’re not taken that way. 
Every scene in a particular setting is acted 
out at once, even if those scenes are in dirf- 
ferent reels of the finished picture. And 
none of it means anything unless you've got 
Which is the 
times a director lets the cast know what it is 
they’re doing; 


nice 


the answer, scenario. Some- 
sometimes he doesn’t, but just 
tells them before each scene what they’re to 
do. That was the way Laura handled us in 
this picture. 
the key. 


She was the only one who had 
She’d written the scenario, 
wasn't copy. So what we 
doing didn’t mean anything to us. 


and 


there any were 
You get 
used to that, of course, and it doesn’t affect 
your work at all. 

There was one thing about this picture 
that struck me as being funny, though. I 


did all the 


loveniaking; some of it with 
3ryce, and some with Laura. And I wasn't 
any juvenile lead, either, except in one or 


two scenes that we made early. I made up 
for those, and did them with Laura, looking 
like herself. And the other scenes I had with 
Laura I did with only a beard added to my 
regular scenery, While Laura had painted in 
a few wrinkles and crow’s feet. All the 
scenes I had with Bryce, of course, were in 
the second make-up, and what seemed to me 
the climax came when the two of them got 
together. Laura lost out; I took Bessie, 
which wasn’t natural at all. But it was all 
in the picture. 

So far there hadn’t been a thing to put me 
wise. But then, all at once, I began to see, 
though I wasn’t sure. Because we made a 
lot of scenes showing the studio, and giving 
a line on pictures are taken. These 
were done right at the end: when we finished 
them the picture was done. And on the last 
night, when we were leaving the studio, I 
just stared at Laura. 

“Gee!” I said. 
do that?” 


how 


“Did you have the nerve to 
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Hear Ye! 


No matter how chronic your Catarrhal Troubles, Asthma, Hay 
Fever Cold Deafness, and Head Noises may be, we will prove to 
you at our expense that they may be banished. True, others will 
tell you what they have done, but who else offers to send a full and 
complete treatment on free trial without asking you to risk a penny 
until you are satisfied ? Just think what this means! We are strangers. We don’t 
know you and you don’t know us. We, however, know the superior merit of this 
wonderful treatment — the relief it will give you. And that is why we are willing to 


send this marvelous Swiss-American Vaporator complete and ready for use on an 
absolute five days’ free trial basis. It will quickly relieve you of the suffering, agony, embarrassment 
and humiliation of these loathsome and dangerous diseases. Remember, we leave everything to you. 
You are the sole judge. ‘‘ Get relief first, then pay’’ is our motto. Mail free coupon to us 
today and the full and complete treatment will go to you by parcel post prepaid. 


to You for Five Days REE 


You get this complete treatment—a treatment that will last a lifetime—a treatment that requires no 
re-orders, no ‘‘ come ons’’ of any kind, no samples, everything goes to you complete and ready for use. 
Use it as if it were your own. Prove to yourself at our expense that the Swiss-American Vaporator treat- 
ment will give you the relief that you seek. You have full five days to decide. We leave everything to 
you. If you are not satisfied after the free trial, then return the Vaporator treatment to us and that ends 
it. But if you are satisfied, then you may send $1.50 and pay one dollar a month for five months, making 
a total of $6.50 and giving you practically half a year to pay forit. It will give you the relief you have 
been looking for or back it comes to us. We could not afford to make such an astounding free trial offer 
unless we were absolutely certain that this remarkable Vaporator treatment will co all for you that 
we claim it will. Remember, there are no re-orders. There is nothing further to buy. This Vaporator with ordinary care will 
last a lifetime and should protect you against similar attacks in the 
future. Send us your name and address on the coupon today, 











Mail Coupon NOW FREE 
Simply write, saying, ‘‘Send me’ the Swiss- American Va- 
porator Treatment, complete and prepaid, on five days’ free T { t ( 

trial.’’ It will then be sent to you free and absolutely not rea men oupon 
one cent to pay. You keep it five days to thoroughly prove 
every claim we make for it; then if you are satisfied send us 


age gh mye Fh : : Dept. 115, 102 N Ave 
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obligations to us. Mail coupon today —NOW. with your advertisement in thie paper. 
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“You've Gone Too Far This Time, Leonard,’’ He Stormed, ‘Making Me a Laughing Stock 
With One of My Own Films.” 


She grinned at me then, just like a mis- 
chievous kid. 

“T did,” she said. 
do you see this? 
to the publicity department, for them to an- 
nounce the film. 


“And look here, Fred, 
It’s the synopsis that goes 
Do you get the idea?” 
I stared at the sheets she gave me. And 
once more I had to take off my hat to Laura. 
But I 
When the big boss saw what she showed me 
there was a pretty big explosion due. But 
there wasn’t anything to say, so I didn’t say 
it. I just went off by myself, to do some 
thinking. I was wondering where I'd better 
try to land when I got through, which would 
be fairly soon, if I was any sort of a prophet. 
I wandered back toward the studio, mean- 
ing to get an old pipe that I’d left in a coat 
And when I'd found it, 
and lighted up, I stopped, all at once, right 
outside the studio, because I heard something 
funny. It was quite dark, but in about a 
minute I made out what it was—Bryce, all 


wondered what would come off later! 


in my dressing room. 


curled up on the steps, and crying as if her 
break. It stumped me for a 
minute, because I’d never thought she was 
that sort. 


heart would 


But I couldn’t pass her up, some- 


how, when she was feeling like that, so I 


went over to her, and put my hand on her 


shoulder, doing the fatherly business, you 
know. 
“Aw, let me lick him for you,” I said. 


“What’s the trouble, Bessie?” 

She jumped a bit, and looked up at me. 
And those tears were real, all right. Even 
in the half light I could see that she’d been 
letting herself go, and she was looking all 
bunged up. 

“Is—is Mrs. Norton like that?” she asked 
me, sort of fierce. “The way Miss Leonard 
was in that picture? Did she help him when 
he was struggling? Is it all straight?” 

Can you beat it? She’d got the whole 
thing, and she hadn’t had to have a diagram 
drawn for her, as I had, either! 

“I—I guess it’s pretty straight,” I said. 

“IT might have known!” “Oh, I 
wish I were dead! I make trouble wherever 
I go! He said she didn’t understand him, 
that he was going to make her get a divorce. 
He said he’d give her plenty of money, and 
that she didn’t have any claim on him. And 

oh, it’s been so hard! When I was in that 
the men bothered 


she said. 


show before I came here 
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Motion Picture Stars 
Recommend Our Course 


They have reviewed our system of 
instruction and endorsed it and they 
know what the photoplay requires. 


These stars of Filmdom know what is needed to 
make the best motion pictures; they know the 
Producers’ wants. They agree that we are emi- 
nently qualified to give you athorough and efficient 
course of instruction in the photoplays in which 
they act. 

The supremacy of our system of instruction, 
under the direct supervision of a well-known photo- 
playwright, is undisputed. We not only teach you 
but continue to guide and help you even after you 
have completed our course of study. Your success 
is ours. 

While you are actually enrolled as a student 
your work receives individual attention. Each and 
every difficulty that you must master is taken up 
directly with you alone. 

That means personal help and personal instruc: 
tion for you. And personal instruction is the kind 
that always spells success. We have a staff of 
successful photoplaywrights. Each one has sold 
many scripts to the film companies. 

Their success is your guide. They can help 
you to succeed. Why not let them do it? You 
can write photoplays. You can sell them, too. Your 
ideas and imagination, your experiences and your 
brains mean dollars to you if you will allow us to 
help you capitalize them. 

New writers are wanted. New ideas are needed. 
New people are being encouraged to enter this 
field. The new must be put into motion pictures 
so that they shall not become stale. 

So now — you — wake up — look at this oppor- 
tunity staring you right inthe face—an opportunity 
that you can ill afford to overlook and that means 
dollars and cents to you. 


Write to us today for particulars about this wonderfully 
well paid profession. Also ask for our new free catalog. 
Do it right now, though, while you have the chance. 
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me all the time—and I wanted to be 
straight!” 

“Aw, cheer up,” I said. “Say, why don’t 
you go talk to Miss Leonard? She'll help 
you.” 

“She? She hates me!” 

“You go see her. You'll find out she 
doesn’t,” I said. 

But she wouldn’t promise. So I went back 
to Laura myself, and told her all about it. 

“Yes, I know all about that,” she said. 
“The girl isn’t bad, Fred, she’s just a fool. 
She’s had her lesson, I guess. And she 
won't be here much longer. I found out some 
things—and there’s a young fellow from her 
home town coming tomorrow. I guess she'll 
be ready to listen to him now.” 

“Then, you won’t use the picture? You'll 
change that stuff you showed me?” 

She didn’t answer at all—just looked at 
me in a pitying sort of way. And she 
wouldn’t say anything, though I kept after 
her. The stuff about the picture got out, all 
right, too. The publicity men weren't on to 
anything, of course; very few people were, 
for that matter. Bessie disappeared; she 
married the kid from her home town. And 
Laura’s picture seemed just like any other, 
when it was announced for release—just a 
story of a moving picture magnate who got 
tired of the wife who’d helped him when he 
was starting, and threw her over for a blonde 
queen. 

But the big boss was heading east as fast 


as the trains could carry him, and I hap- 
pened to be with Laura, on her porch, when 
he hit town. He came steaming up, and he 
was so mad he didn’t pay any attention to my 
being there at all. 

“You’ve gone too far this time, Leonard!” 
he stormed, starting right in. “Making me 
a laughing stock with one of my own films! 
By—” 

“No one can do that except yourself, Mr. 
Norton,” Laura interrupted. “You haven't 
seen the picture yet. Better have a look at 
it. No one will know that it represents an 
episode in your own life—unless you do 
something of the sort. If you do, of course, 
people will talk—and it won’t be pretty talk. 
But, by the way, have you heard that Miss 
Bryce is married?” 

Rough stuff—believe me! He just 
crumpled up. Not that he really cared—it 
was just one of those tool infatuations. He 
didn’t say another word; just turned on his 
heel. And when I came to it was to hear 
Laura explaining. 

“That’s why I had to finish the picture part 
of it,’ she was saying. “I didn’t care any- 
thing about Bryce, to speak of. But what I 
wanted was to see the Nortons happy again. 
Mary Norton’s one of my best friends, Fred. 
And he’ll turn to her now. He’ll see what he 
came near to losing.” 

She was right, too. It was just about a 
week later that I read in the paper that Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton had sailed for Europe. 





“LITTLE BOBBIE’ 


l ITTLE BOBBY CONNELLY, one of the youngest members of the Vitagrap! 

~ Company, is unconsciously causing the owner of Shep, a collie, consider- 
able worry. Shep, a free lance, and one of the movie’s most popular dog actors, 
while appearing in pictures with Little Bobby, became attached to the diminu- 
tive Vitagrapher and now, even though the scene of his work is miles distant, 
it is impossible to keep him away from the Vitagraph studios. Shep disappeared 
not long ago, and an extensive search failed to locate him until an inspiration 
directed his master to the Flatbush studios where he found Bobby and Shep 
enjoying each other’s companionship to the full. Shep, in his journeyings to 
and from Flatbush, while working for the Vitagraph Company, became familiar 
with the trains and “El” employees so that now, when he decides to visit his 
little friend, he simply boards a train and is soon at his journey’s end. As 
Shep will not permit of his being chained or housed, his owner is compelled 
to keep a paid attendant at the Vitagraph studios in case the dog is missing 
when his presence as an actor is needed in a hurry. 
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Harold Lockwood—Athlete 


OF THE FAMOUS PLAYERS COMPANY 


Ry William Richards 
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HEY used to josh Harold Lockwood at the 
Photoplayers’ Club because he insisted he 
preferred walking to riding in an auto- 


mobile 
“Where’s your machine?” the boys would cry. 





And Harold’s invariable reply would be: 

“I’m walking these days and buying apart- 
ment houses.” 

He might better have answered: 

“Why ride when you can walk?” Or again 


e might have answered, “I’m the answer.” But 
that might sound conceited and Harold Lock- 
wood is nothing if not modest. Be that as it 
may, he is indeed the answer to the query, 
why ride when you can walk. It is the walk- 
ing and swimming and the out-of-door games 
that make up so large a part of his recrea- 


tion and take up so large an amount 
of his leisure time that make him the 
splendid figure of health and vigor 
that he is. 

Of course, he’s handsome to begin 
with; but he is besides, six feet tall, 
beautifully built, clear eyed and 
smooth skinned and brown as a berry. 
In other words, his good looks are 
made up of more than a handsome 
face. Which suggests the question 
whether good looks are not always a 
matter of the tout ensemble? I think 
so. No man or woman 
is good looking in my 
eyes, who is 
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What is Your 
Scenario Worth 








Real Cash 
9 


4 Follow the Arrow 
to Market Value!! 
Turn failure into success — change 


hopelessness into dollars—raise the stand- 
ard of your scenarios. 


in 








Stop “rejections — make “purchases” 
come your way. Write scenarios that 
will sell at the highest market price. Make 
your name mean admittance to the most 
exclusive editorial rooms of the film 
companies. 


Why waste valuable time writing what 
would bring only the most trifling amount 
—or not sell at all> Learn HOW — 


and then make every effort count ! 
“Knowledge is power” — “Knowing 


How” is “Getting By.” The dollars are 
crying for you—but the key that unlocks 
the door to scenario success is KNOW- 
ING HOW TO WRITE! 


Photoplay Scenario— 


is NEW in appearance—has more departments 
contains wealth of Experience and teachings of the 
Most Successful writers of Photoplays that SELL. 
They point to the road that leads to SUCCESS. 


Learn how — learn how NOW! 
Send the coupon below and 15c for a copy of 


Photoplay Scenario 


The Monthly Journal for Photoplaywrights 
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Give Your 
Scenarios 


the PUNCH 
that Brings 
the Pay-Check! 


It isn’t the round steak that makes 
profit for the butcher—but the sirloin 
and porterhouse. It isn’t the bread 
that pays the baker profits—but the 
pies and cakes. And in the scenario 
itis the PUNCH. Maybe the point 
you stumble over is the one that 
decides the issue. The best doctor 
‘‘reads up’’ on cases; the best lawyer 
consults his statute books. The best 
contractor needs blue-prints—and the 
best Scenario Writer must have the 
wedge of experience and talent at 
his command. It is here in 


William Lord Wright’s 


The Motion Picture 
Story 


filled with authentic information 

containing answers to your troubled 
questions. In just ONE scenario it 
may pay back a dozen times its cost. 
No workman is good without tools— 
no factory complete without equip- 
ment. And your mind is more profit- 
able to you supported and fortified 
by this great new book. William 
Lord Wright is editor of the Photo- 
playwrights’ Department of the 
‘*Dramatie Mirror,’’ former editor 
of Photoplay Department of the 
‘*Motion Picture News,’’ author of 
‘‘Art of Scenario Writing,’’ ‘‘The 
Reel Thing,’’ etc., etc. For the sake 
of your purse, have this book always 
on your desk. Get it NOW—because 
it may add fame and fortune to 
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CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 
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Please send me immediately, post paid, W ili im Lord Wright's 
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Naturally enough, my first question was: 
“Where did you get your passion for 
athletics? It isn’t recent, is it?” 
“I got it at school, of course,” he 
answered. “I always spent all of the 
time I could away from the class 
room. You see I was born in 
Brooklyn, but we moved over to 
the big city when I was very 
young, so New York has always 
seemed my home. The folks 
sent me to school over in New- 
ark, New Jersey, where I did 
good work as far as swimming 
and running and foot ball were con- 
cerned, but at Latin and geometry 
I was not considered much of a suc- 

























cess. 

“As early as I can remember, however, 
I had the acting bee, I can’t say in my bon- 
net, because I went bareheaded always 






not altogether 
well and strong 
and vigorous. And I in- 

finitely prefer all around vigor 
and bodily well-being to facial 





















beauty 

I met Harold Lockwood at the 
Photoplayers’ Club and = sug- 
gested my office as a good place 
a chat. We were too likely 
to be interrupted anywhere 
else. Mr. Lockwood, of course, 
suggested walking to the office, 
and walk we did, or rather, 


for 


—but how I 
did love the theatre. 
I was always sneak- 
ing off to some show 
when I _ should 
have been 
studying. Once, 
I remember, I 
had been sent 


Mr. Lockwood walked and I 
trotted along beside him, 
looking much like a six year 
old trying to keep up with 
his father. And when we got 
there and he turned to me and 
said, “What are you puffing for?” 
I] came as near to disliking him 


to my room for 
bad _ behavior, 
when Ihad 
planned to join 
another boy 
to go to some 
theatre. Well, 
was going to 


it’s possible for a good natured 
person to come with Harold 
Lockwood. I wanted to heave a 
paper weight at him—he looked 
so disgustingly cool and cor- 


I 





tented 





bs 4 
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Hurrah! Rupture Sufferers 





Many Persons 
Tell of Cures 


Why continue to live in misery 
caused by an old-fashioned, ill-fit- 
ting truss? Why take chances of 
wrecking your general health or of 
having to spend the balance of 
your days in a torturing steel or 
elastic harness, when it is possible 
to live in comfort and soon be 
cured by adopting the modern, 
scientific method, the Schuliing 
Rupture Lock? Why suffer when 
firmness of a vise, yet ever so luxurious comfort is within your 

Ss < se, 5 reach * Read the following extracts 
gently, soothingly and comfortably from a few of the hundreds of letters 
under any and ail conditions. The received from grateful sufferers 
wearer may run, jump, lift, pull, tug and strain to his 


Torture Devices 


The day of the ever-slipping, 
ill-fitting, flesh-binding truss, steel 
spring or elastic harness is gone 
forever. Rupture is now not only 
properly held but actually cured 
without them. The simple and 
unique device known as the Schuil- 
ing Rupture Lock, the modern, 
scientific method is working 
wonders heretofore unheard of. 

It holds the rupture with the 








e I - } Preeti 
heart’s content with the glorious, comforting knowledge Nol , a slay "§ - 1 of , . 
that the rupture positively cannot come down. months I was an absolutel red man 
Not only does the wonderful Schuiling Rupture Lock f. notre a pedi 
hold perfectly, fit perfectly and give comfort to the wearer a p snr enh ay de eg Hato ppedfieateer pr sd napa el ' 
from the moment it is put on, but more—it actually cures | Koons one instance didittailme. ow ae 
rupture. Hundreds of men, women and children, former Van, Montana / 
sufferers from single and double ruptures, large and **Some time ago I ordered a Schuiling Rupture k f i 
small, are gratefully proclaiming its merits to you and 3 years old. It was but two and a half months wearing andthere werer no 
fellow sufferers everywhere. sy on ny cong ER 
A Pins, Le 9 fe of J 
: **My only regret is that ave not the pow i - 
Wear This Wonderful Rupture command of the English lang whi would enable r , 
- heartfelt thanks to you or to you know how thoroughly pleased and 
Lock 30 Days at My Risk thankful Tam I tried your Rupture Lock 
7257 Harvard Ave., Chicago, I 


FREE Write to me today for my 30-day Trial Offer and Free Book, “How to FREE 


Cure Rupture.” Let me show you what this grand, modern, scientific 
invention will do for you by an actual test without risking a penny. Let me prove to you that 


peceseseeessesse FREE. TRIAL COUPON  cccsccsssccscees, YOur rupture can be held perfectly and 


comfortably under any and all condi- 
SCHUILING RUPTURE INSTITUTE 


tions. Let me send you names and 
528 W. Market St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. letters of dozens who tell of actual 
Send me FREE your 30 day trial offer and also free book, *‘How to Cure Rupture.’ 


cures. Write to me, now, today. 


Just fill in and send the coupon. 


EEE ee oe Oe oT bon Ee I OEP Ie 
cist el ee wae will thank me the 
a longest day you live. 
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keep that appointment no matter what 
happened, so I proceeded to climb 
out of the window, and start 
down the side of the dormitory 
on a creeper that covered 
that side of the building. 
Everything went beauti- 
fully until the _ trellis 
gave way, and the creep- 
er and myself came to 






the ground 
in a heap.” 
“Nice motion pic- 
ture scene, that,” I interrupted. 

“Sure,” said Lockwood, “but hands off. I haven’t got it 
copyrighted, but it was me and not you that got the thrash- 
ing, and it was my allowance and not yours that got docked 
to pay for the damage. It’s a wonder that I wasn’t caught 
oftener,” he continued with a reminiscent smile, “for that 
wasn’t the first escapade of the sort and you may be sure 
that it wasn’t the last either. 

“T will say this for my family, though. Once they realized 
that this desire of mine to go on the stage was a genuine 
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RARE PHOTOS 


FOR THE DEN , 
New Ideas of Everyday Life 


10 P. C.’s, or, four 5x7s, or, two Sx10s, or one 
11x14, and 50 other poses fo w $1.00, or the four 
sets fo r $3.50 - P aic To Art Students (who cz 
send a o _ identity with first order) one 
11x14 study in the nu¢ and 30 others in miniature x 
by express only, for $2 00. Nothing free. 


-2, Times Bidg. 


DEN PHOTO WORKS **é,icxGeo 


| LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


from your handwriting. Mind you getareally GOOD read- 
ing that will help y yu in le ve + alth, business and domes- 
tic affairs. Price 10c Sure to please you. renee Cit ba 
___ dissatisfied. G.D.BEAUCHAMP: 2583 8th Ave ~ Ne wYorkC 
Big list of descriptions and 


MARRY RICH photos of congenial people 


with means who want to marry, FREE. 
Sealed— 


Kither sex 


400 FAVORITES: 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


Get Acquainted with Movie Stars 




















STANDARD CORR. CLUB, GRAYSLAKE, ILL 


ey 










Handsome photo postcards, highly finished, latest } 
poses. Also actual photos 8x10, 50c each. Sen: 25¢ for | 
seventeen of your favorites, oraset of 1 l different, $1 


Send 20c at once for new Pickford set. Our new p@cteien, just out, mailed Free 
THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A Ist Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
can Earn $18.00 to $45. 00 a week 


S E. J. Enos (Mich.) writes, ‘‘I am surpris 


my ability dev« Opes i under your instruction, 
for new circula 

ETROIT. SCHOOL OF LETTERING ~— , 4 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Founder Dent. 610 Detroit, Mich. 


50 FEET OF HINTS FOR 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS! 
PACKED IN TIGHT! 


Helps over the rough spots in Photoplay writing! Just what 
you need when you need it! Prevents your putting alloy into 
your composition when pure gold is needed. 


‘‘Photoplay Hints and Helps’”’ 


the new 100-page book by the master of Photoplay Plots— 
A. W. THOMAS 

Worth a hundred dollars—but yours, 

costs more to do without than to own. 








(ll teach vou 


S 
jG; pe rsqnally by mail. 


14 years’ successful ~~" 
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g fie Sd for = 



























prepaid, for 50c. It 


Send NOW! 


CLOUD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


8 South Dearborn Street, , CHICAGO, ILL. 
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sesssseesees NeW Book Fre 


To every sufferer from 


Rheumatism 


Name 


Address ..... 


Upon receipt of this coupon I’ll mail you My Book and 
my $1 Drafts to Try Free, as explained below! Ad- 
dress FREDERICK DYER, Dept. NC36, Jackson, Mich. 


Seeeeeseesessesuseces Cut off here cassesesussasecsesece 


SEND TODAY 


for this 


Free Book 


Tells how to get rid 
of Rheumatism 
without Medicine 


My method has 
created such a sensa- 
tion all over the world 
by its extraordinary 
simplicity, as well as 
by its effectiveness, 
that every sufferer 


should learn about it 
at once. Men and women are writing me that my 
Drafts have cured them after 30 and 40 years suf- 
fering—a whole lifetime of pain—curing even after 
the most expensive treatments and baths had failed. 
No matter what your age, nor where or how severe the pain, 
I take all risk of failure and send you the Drafts right along 
with my Book, without a cent in advance, to Try Free. 


Then after trying my Drafts, 
TRADE wus 











Treated | 
Through 


the Feet 








if you are fully satisfied with 
the benefit received, you can 
send me One Dollar. If not, 
keep your money. You decide 
and we take your word. Send 
above coupon today and get 
my Drafts, and my illustrated 
Book, by return mail prepaid. 


Address FREDERICK DYER, Dept.1035P, Jackson, Mich. 
Send no money — just the coupon. 








Do it now. 
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DOWN MONTHLY 


“DIAMON DS ON CREDIT 


AVE money on your diamonds, watches-and jewelry by 

buying from our new Catalogue de luxe, which explains 
our easy payment system. We are Importers and guarantee 
you every advantage in-price and quality. 
and 10% MONTHLY. Guarantee certificate with each 
Full credit allowed on exchange. 
Write today for Catalogue Number 4 2 


L. W. SWEET & CO. 


36211 
$ 90. 


rg? 


20% DOWN 


Transactions 


2 and 4 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY 











3607! $55. 
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a broken collar bone. Dangerous? Not a bit of it. Why 
I’ve done far more dangerous things in the motion 
~ picture business than I’d have attempted in 
other work. 
“Any ordinary sane person would never 
dream of doing half the things that 
actors and actresses are called upon 
to do in this game just as a matter of 
course. But I’ve rather cut it out, 
and I believe that, with the exercise of 
a little ingenuity, it can be done away 
with altogether. In these days of wonder- 
ful faking it makes me angry to hear of 
some young actress being in a plaster cast, 
or some young actor being put out of business 
because of some fool stunt they have been called 
on to do. I don’t mean that we should refuse 
to take reasonable risks, but I do believe, emphat- 
ically, that we should refuse to do any stunt where the 
chances of being injured are nine to one.” 
“Let’s get back to the trotters,” I said soothingly. 
“No, we'll leave them, for that’s what I did,” said Lock- 
wood. “The old bee was buzzing like anything, so I hunted 
around and managed to get a job in the chorus 
of a musical comedy. I practiced dancing, and 
took singing lessons 
and man- 
aged to 












































profit by the train- 
ing in the chorus of 
‘The Broken Idol.’ I 
had several smail en- 
gagements with the 
Frohmans and the 
Shuberts which led 
by and by to bigger 
ones. I found that 
my dancing stood 
me in good stead in 
these, too. It was 
not long before I 


ambition, they gave in gracefully. No 
member of my family had ever been on 
the stage, and I was expected to go through 
school and college and then go into business 
just like all the rest. 

“Not that I went on the stage as soon as 
I left school, for I didn’t. My Dad had 
gone in for training horses, trotting 
horses in particular, and I worked for him 
for a while. I loved horses and as we had a 
rood many, there was plenty te keep me 
busy. I was never happier than when I was behind one of 
was getting real- 
ly good parts. By 


them and we were working up for some race or other. If 


never had but one spill and then I got off easily with only 



































ps NA DIAMONDS 2 


Z X 60 the cost~IN SOLID GOLD Kings” 2S 
Be See Them Before You Buy =—— 
[STONES] It is the stone nearest a diamond at a price which 


Saves you money. An actually mined stone With 


TARE REAL Jasting fire and brilliancy. You must see it to 
BRP reciate it, as thousands of buyers have since 
1 . Costs nothing tosee. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


BARODA co., DEPT. 036, 1460 Leland Ave., Chicago 


Write Movine Picture Plays 
$10 tc $100 Each 


Constant | DEMAND. Devote all or spare time. 
Past experience or literary ability not required. 
No Correspondence School. Details Free, 
Atlas Publishing Co., 794 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


HOW TO KEEP YOUNG 
AND ATTRACTIVE 


A generation of ** Fair Women ”’ al! over two 
continents have proved the wonderful efficacy of 


DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 
The Greatest Known Specific for Beautifying 
the Complexion and Soomaging the Form 


Stage Beauties, beautiful off the st , Society 
Ladies, Blushing Brides an d Smiling De butante s, 
whose lovely complexions do not fade w i 








ing light, know that eile secret ( ftheir pure ar "re 
less complexion and t ity line the magic of these 
blood-purifying, skin tr ansforming, sate and abs 


lutely harmless wafers. 

This world-famous prescription for ee 1 _ x 
is the most scientific and marv r 
facial blemishes, restorir z to Spotiecs Purity and 


Youthful Bloom all comp! exions marred by pimples 
lackheads, sallowness, wrinkles, redness or other 
blemishes on or under the skin. 50 cents and $1.00 





per box by mail in plain cov er, on receit ir 


RICHARD FINK CO.., Devt. 25, "as Broadway, New York 
Every druggist 
from J 


| WHEN IN DETROIT | 
Griswold Hotel 


for the best, large and airy rooms. Finest 
meals at moderate prices in the best din- 
ing room between New York and Chicago. 


Refined Cabaret every evening 
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POSTAL HOTEL CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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No More Wrinkles 


BEAUTIFUL BUST 





Superfluous Hair Vanishes Like Magic 


Eyelashes Beautified 





Pimples and Blackheads Removed Forever 





Let this Woman Send you Free, everything she Agrees, 
and Beautify your Face and Form Quickly 

Thi lever womal a a inkle upon |} 
perfected a marvelous simple mett it which brought a Wo 

hange in her face in a single night. For removing wrinkles and 
developing the bust, her method is truly w lerfully rapid. 

She made herself the woma is today and brought about 

wor derfu change in her ppearan e in a secret and pleasant 

manner, Her complexion is as clear and fair as that of a child 
She turned her serawny figure into a beautiful bust and wel 
developed form. She had thin, scrawny eye lashes and Ws, 
which could scarcely be seen, and e made them long, thick and 
beautiful by her own met' ods and removed every blac 1d and 
pimy from her face in a single night 


ibs 





ta 
not a wrinkle on my 
compi Xl : a 
ackheads. M 

‘ I weig 
is a Godse nd to 


ss P. 8., Swanto 


I Ohi says “3. o ler* you 
wonderful, # can scarcely believe my eyes when I lool 


he valuable new beauty book which Madame Clare is 


to thousands of women is certainly a_ blessin PF 
as it makes know her remarkable methods of beautifying 
ace and figure of unattractive wome! 


1 our readers should write her at once and she wi 


lutely free about Rey various new beauty treatments a 


our readers: 


Hew to remove superfluous hair; 

How to develop the bust; 

How to make long, thick eyelashes and eyebrows; 

How to remove superfluous hair; 

How to remove blackheads, pimples and freckles; 

How to remove dark circles under the eyes; 

How to quickly remove double chin; 

How to build up sunken chceks and add flesh to the body; 
How to darken gray hair and stop hair falling; 

How to stop forever perspiration odor. 


Simply address your letter to Helen Clare, Suite Dis. 2637 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., and don’t send any m« ec aust 
particulars are free, as this caresing woman is doing her utmost 
to benefit girls or women in need of secret information which 
will add to their beauty and make life sweeter and lovelier in 


every 


way. 
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dint of a lot of hard work I forged pretty 
steadily ahead. 

“But, in common with the great majority 
of actors I got my most valuable training in 
stock. I was with a number of stock com- 
panies in different parts of the country, start- 
ing with small parts and finishing with ju- 
venile leads. Yes, I believe in actors and 
ictresses going through stock experiences. 
It’s the best ‘prep’ school for the stage that 
[ know of. I played in vaudeville, too, once 
with Edward N. Hoyt in ‘Mephisto.’ And 
then I got into motion pictures.” 

“Let her go!” I interjected. 

“My first director was my present one,” he 
said. “And’—with enthusiastic emphasis— 
“A mighty good director he is, too—Edwin 8S. 
Porter. At that time he was with the Rex 
company and he seemed to take a lot of in 
terest in me. I advanced rapidly on this 
account, and it was not long before I was 
infatuated with the work and had made up 
my mind to stick. After leaving Porter I 
joined the Nestor company, then working in 
the east, and when they came to California, 
I came with them. I worked under Milton 
J. Fahrney, to begin with and then with Tom 
Ricketts and Al. E. Christie. In those days 
we had cne small stage and a few dressing 
rooms and a little old road house constituted 
the office, ete. It was not much of a plant 
but it was the beginning of the huge Univer- 
sal plant of today which covers nearly two 
blocks and is a small town in itself. We had 


BUNNY HELPLESS 
OHN BUNNY was out an afternoon’s enjoyment and, incidentally, was com 
J pelled to spend a bad half hour squeezed in a dumbwaiter because of the 
Bunny is the recipient of a pass for self 
and family for many ball games. Prior to the recent Pittsburgh-Brooklyn series 
the pass came duly to hand and on the day of the opening game Bunny in his 


pranks of a quartette of stage hands. 


lots of fun and resented the acquisition of 
other companies as it broke up the family 
party. 

“Feeling I would like a change I joined the 
original Bison at Santa Monica and worked 
in Bronco pictures for some nine months 
doing all sorts of characters and this led to 
a one and a half years’ engagement with the 
Selig Company where I had a splendid line 
of parts. I had no thought of changing until 
my old director, E. S. Porter, came along 
with Mary Pickford looking for a leading 
man to play opposite her. Porter picked me 
out from a number of others and, as you 
know, I played the male leads in “Hearts 
Adrift” and “Tess of the Storm Country,” 
and now I am going east with the Famous 
Players. And, believe me, I appreciate the 
fact that this is a fine company to be with. 
I must get along now. I am due at the 
studio in five minutes.” 

I looked after him as he left, and I couldn’t 
help envying him his good looks, his light 
step, and his youth. Also, who wouldn’t envy 
a man whois doing successfully the sort of 
work he likes best to do? 

I can’t see how there’s any stopping him 
He’s popular—and seemingly almost uncon- 
scious of his popularity—and intensely ambi- 
tious. Already he is one of the most capable 
actors in pictures. And—he’ll be young for 
years and years to come, and then some 

You see, he walks instead of riding in an 
automobile. 








hurry to get through his work at the studio in time to see the game accidentally | 
dropped the bit of pastboard on the floor. A stage hand found the pass, and 
seeing a chance to make a good fellow of himself, conspired with several of his | 


fellow craftsmen to see the game at Bunny’s expense. In the picture in which 


the genial comedian was working he was required to squeeze himself in a dumb- 
waiter and be hauled up some fifteen feet through a chute. When half way up, 
the stage hand conspirators, who were operating the elevator, stopped it, tied 


the rope and left for the game, leaving Bunny securely fastened in his narrow 
quarters. Needless to state, Bunny was released, but not until he had time to 


think up several hundred different kinds of torture to be meted out to the con- 


spirators should he*lay hands on them. 
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HERE IS _A NEW BOOK 


fresh from the press that will tell you 


—how to write strong, red-blooded scenarios. 
that laugh at the rejection slip. 


—how to express your photoplay ideas in 
that crisp, clean-cut, magnetic English that 
makes your scenario speak action—that’s 
what the editors want. 


—how to become the editor’s friend and 
always know just what and when the 
different sorts of ideas are wanted. 


Above all Else this Book is Practicable 


For could any advice be more practical than that coming from men who have been doing 
every day for years the very. things they tell about? , Could any advice be more practical 


than that which comes from the editors and writers who have earned hundreds of dollars 


through doing the very things, schemes and ideas this book now offers you? Could any 
advice be more dependable, more reliable, than that which is being used by hundreds of 
photoplaywrights with success? For here are the very success secrets of photoplay writing 
that have netted its compilers hundreds of dollars through the sale of scenarios. This 
book is a plain, easily understood volume; the best book for individual study, and is in 
advance of any other work on the subject. 


° ° ? o.8 © Contains Twenty-Five 
This Book is a School Withiny Itself | ~ Complete Articles 
The object of this book is to give, in the easiest under- cng 3 a 


stood form, the information necessary for the proper instruc- | full and complete informa- 


tion on how to write photoplays that sell—photoplays that a ag eg or Write 
; “eal” ; a ‘ otoplays That Sell. 
contain the big vital punches and dramatic situations that the Tie sex senmniies 


editors demand. It is good for old timer as well as beginner. | complete articles, as follows: 
The Amateur Photo Playwright; 
COSTS BUT ONE: DOLLAR 222%" 
mar and Spelling; Photoplay Terms; 

; . ' p Photoplay Distinctions; Classifica- 

The price for $100.00 worth of knowledge is but ONE | tion of Photoplays; Photoplay Ideas; 

. Saal . : » .L Getting the Germ of the Idea; What 

DOLLAR. The book isn’t bound in limp leather and deckled | (o°a.0%). “Camera and Studio Con. 
edge—it is just a plain dollar value. ditions; Photoplay Limitations; 
Economical Considerations; Photo- 


Wrap a dollar bill in your letter, together with your name _| play ag seem a a 
lay; ie rt; zinality; Atmo- 
and address and send your order today—no need to get a |?) Rien: Whe Wal 


sphere and Effects; The Synopsis 


money order—send an ordinary dollar bill at our risk. The - Apgroved oer yr renee 
° ° Ouodmitting the Manuscript; scenario 
book will be sent you the same day the order is received. Procedure at the Studio; Ten Things 
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Amateurs Chances Improving 
ROBABLY the word “chances” places 
the amateurs’ scenario work too 
much on a gambling plane, neverthe- 
less, it fittingly expresses—in the manner in 
which it is here used—to the non-profes- 
ional the fact that one and two-reel sub- 
jects are going to be more in demand during 
the coming fall months. The editor recently 
made an extended trip through the east, and 
the consensus of opinion of exhibitors was 
that the public was tiring of features and 
photoplay series. Marcus Loew, owner of 
more picture play houses in New York City 
an any other man, declares that, while 
there will always be features, there will be 
a smaller number produced; that what the 
people want is one and two-reel plays, with 
an occasional longer story Some writers 
believe multiple reel stories are easier to 
write than single-reel subjects, but, without 
arguing that point, the average amateur 
author with a punch to his story had bet- 
ter stick to one-reel plays. Train on the 
smaller ones, grow by experience to a point 
where your increased ability will indicate 
the power to build bigger plays. If the mar- 
ket improves, the quality of the scenarios 
should improve. But the fact that the mar- 
ket will improve is no reason why a writer 
should “dump” all his past and present play 
efforts on the mart. Submit onlv the best. 


Using Facts in Photoplays 

ROFESSOR CHARLES R. BARRETT, 

an authority on the short-story, says 

“all fiction is founded upon fact, for 
the boldest imagination must have some 
definite point from which to take its flight; 
but the ungarnished truth is seldom litera- 
ture in itself, though it may offer excellent 
material for literary embellishment. * * * 
The one place where the average short- 
story writer should not seek his material is 
the world of literature.” Fact and original- 
ity are the truest and best photoplay ele- 
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ments on which the seenario writer should 
count, for those who draw on literature and 
follow the master plots of other writers can 
not help but strike the bars of similarity. 
An author had better be ignorant of the 
work of literary writers than to depend upon 
them for photoplay material. * Every photo- 
playwright is not able to transform facts 
into a finished picture play, neither can all 
determine the difference between a_ true 
story, found upon fact, and pure fiction, made 
up from the imagination. One is linked with 
the other in most cases, because a writer 
would not be a photoplaywright if he were 
not able to elaborate, from his own store- 
house of thoughts, the original idea based 
on absolute fact. Liberties can be taken 
with facts, they should be. The writer who 
either intentionally or unconsciously pro- 
duces a story by following those of other 
writers is solely responsible for the conven- 
tional and stereotyped effort. 


Conspicuous Ability of Amateur Photoplay- 
wrights 

T is gratifying to realize that the efforts 

at scenario writing of the average ama- 

teur are much above those of the average 
short story author, submitting stories to the 
various fiction publications. The superiority 
is unquestionably due to the great good done 
by the moving picture trade papers and 
monthly magazines, which have departments 
where, from time to time, information is fur- 
nished and advice given that otherwise 
would be unobtainable. There is no other 
branch of the literary field that is so com- 
pletely covered by special means of instruc- 
tion as that of the motion picture journals 
Perhaps, the average photoplaywright is 
above the average story writer in ability to 
originate and build up a plot, but whether 
that hold true or not, it is a fact that the 
scenario writer is more devoted to his work 
and endeavors to accomplish more than 
does the writer of fiction. And the improve- 
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made by amateur photoplaywrights 


during the past year, guided by critics and 


ment 


editors capable of advising is conspicuous. 
The fiction has no one with 


merits or 


writer usually 
vhom he ean confer as to the 
demerits of his work. 
Watch the Markets’ Demands 

ORE time and money are lost by 
photoplaywrights who have found a 
1 new idea (and who have capitalized 
it) by submitting their plays promiscuously 
instead of selecting their markets and send 
ing out their plays in accordance with the 
demands of the various studios, than in any 
other manner. The plan suggested and put 
into operation by the Photoplaywrights’ 
League is a commendable one, but it does 
amateur who has 


than five plays. 


not apply to the writer 
sold less But every author 
can regulate the submission of his scripts, 
sending them to producers in the market at 
certain periods for a certain class of stories. 
It can only be done, however, by closely fol- 
reports of 
such magazines as the PHOTOPLAY SCENARIO, 


lowing the releases and market 


gives each month a complete photo- 
play market list. 


change quickly in every studio; wants vary; 


Which 
scenario Conditions 
and unless the writer watches reports and 
releases, he is apt to submit stories that at 
that particular time are unavailable. 
the stories moving, but move them with the 
demands of the studios 


Keep 


Stories with a Logical Sequence 
PHOTOPLAY can be made very in- 
ineffective by the lack of logical se- 
quence, but it can be made doubly 

by the proper introduction of it, 

even though the author may have to trans- 
of the obtain it. Se- 
quence means the order of succession. One 
definite idea or incident must follow another 
not “jumble 
or scenes without 
forfeiting uninterrupted smoothness. Logi- 
cal sequence gives value to every story, be- 


effective 


pose some scenes to 


in logical One can 


up” his parts, “business” 


sequence. 


cause it permits of suspense and complica- 
tions, and yet the story is always within the 
understanding and vision of the audience. 
As actions take the place of words, so must 
sequence be used so that the plot may be 
self-explanatory without resorting to too 
many leaders, inserts and cut-ins. It is some- 
times easy for a writer to get his characters 
into a difficult situation, but is not easy to 
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get them out again. Sequence must touch 
every scene, it must radiate throughout the 
material used to make up the plot; the first 
scene requires it and the last must possess 
it. It adds value to the play and increases 
the monetary “reward.” 


The Registering of Action 

T is just as important to possess the 

knowledge of what to avoid in writing 

scenarios as it is to know what not to 
avoid,” says Harry Wulze, but the inex- 
perienced writer will not be able to learn 
at once how to handle such knowledge, for 
what has taken several years for profession- 
als to learn can not be grasped in a few 
months by amateurs. Leaders, busts, in- 
serts and other technical devices have their 
proper places An improper use of them 
is as bad as their non-use in scenes where 
they are required. No editor can visualize 
a story as can the originator of it; and if 
the author’s registration of action and situa- 
tion is weak or if he leaves it out entirely, 
the appealing interest of the 
to uselessness. If 


story lapses 


these devices were not 
essential, there would be none such. There 
was a time when studios knew nothing of 
technique or its use, but in fhe modern mak- 
ing of motion pictures technique is a prime 
essential. It important than 
plot. The value of knowing where to reg- 
ister an action, situation or the effect of an 
individual character can be called an asset, 
but the inability to determine such is noth- 
ing less than a liability. 
make the editor and director know what 
registration is wanted, and to realize the 
value of an insert or leader at certain places 
in the scenario is an important feature that 
will seal the script with an 
that is commanding. 


is less only 


Learning how to 


attractiveness 


Forgetting Production Cost 
NE thing to bear in mind is the cosi 
of producing a play from the scenario. 
Many writers do not figure this and, 
in comparison with the actual value of the 
story, the expenditure required for its pro- 
duction is exorbitant. A common fault is 
the calling for a different “atmosphere,” 


varied locations, when the plot could as well 
be unfolded in a few locations, using the 
same settings, especially in interior plays. 
Judgment should be used and always the 
value of the play should be considered and 
compared with the cost of production. 
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Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 


Philip H. McMillan, President. 
A, A. Schantz, Vice Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
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WRITING FOR THE MOVIES 
AS A PROFESSION 





EDITOR'S NOTE- 


girl barely out of her teens, had never written a scenario. 


up photoplay writing at the suggestion 


sold forty scenarios, in addition 


Ten months ago Miss Elaine Sterne, a New York 


She took 
of a friend, and to date has 
$7,000 


winning the prize in the 





Vitagraph Company’s international scenario contest. 


YEAR ago I made up my mind to 
write motion picture plays. I did 
I had 
only the vaguest idea of the form in which 
they But I was detcrmined. 
All my subsequent knowledge was obtained 


not know how to go about it. 
should appear. 


by a careful course of study through which 
[ systematically put myself—the study of 
the picture as I saw it acted before my very 
ey the study of effect both in comedies 


and dramas—of the things that “got” an 
audience. 

I went to the movies, pencil and paper in 
determined to master the technique 
I did not know of 
the courses one might take nor did I think 
to ask anyone how to do it. I just grasped 
the first opportunity at hand to learn it and 
before long I had a rough estimate of how 
constituted a comedy—how 

I discovered what style of 
pictures various companies required. Even 
find myself counting 
inserts and scenes as a matter of habit. 

It was in those days that I laid down a 
rule for myself. “Never let your audience 
grope!” I “gropers” and 
heard their sufferings as the plot grows more 
The confusion is due, I 
believe, to the fact that the play was not 
clearly worked out in the writer’s mind. Be- 
fore I begin on a play it must be so thorough- 
ly convincing to me, that there are no doubts 
in my own mind as to what will happen next. 

I remember talking time ago to 
Monte M. Katterjoln, a successful free lance, 


and, 


by study at close range. 


many scenes 


many a drama. 


now I 


unconsciously 


have sat behind 


and more obscure. 


some 


and his words to me were but a reflection of 
my own firm determination: 








—— By ELAINE STERNE —= 


“Give the 


story. 


public the old heart 
They never tire of that!” 


interest 
It has al- 
ways been my aim in writing to make my 


characters seem real. In “The Drudge” I 

















Miss Elaine Sterne 


became so interested in my heroine that I 
could not bear to make her suffer so, to 
make her give up all for the sake of her 
little boy, and yet I knew my character so 
well I realized that, loving a man with all 
her heart, she would be the sort who would 
sacrifice herself. 

And that brings me to the point of con- 
sistency in character portrayal. It is so 
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NEW HAIR BOOK 


ms FREE 


FOR IT , 
TODAY / 
What this Free Book tells 
about care of the Hair and 
Beauty Culture at Home 
without cost is priceless to any 
woman. All the latest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressing 


Beautifully Illustrated. Also catalogs hun 
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Ruth Stonehouse, 


Essanay Star, says: 
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your exercises. They are 
so easy to do and I feel so 
refreshed afterpracticing 
them. With vour system 
no one need fear old age.”’ 
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Beauty 
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will make you look 
Younger and more Beau- 
tiful than all the external | 
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or surgery—just Nature’s Way. 

You too will become just as enthusiastic as Miss Stone- 
house when you take up my Facial Exercise, for results 
come quickly and are permanent. 

My Exercises lift sagging facial muscles, thereby re 
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Dept. 2910 209 State Street 
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difficult to keep to one point of view—to see 


the situation through the eyes of one char- 


acter, but I believe it is the only way to win 
your audience’s sympathy. Let another 
character divert them and their interest 


Wavers. 


My “brain children” have a strange and 


surprising way of developing characteristics 


I did not dream they possessed. It is, I 
believe, because I am so anxious to make 
them appear well before a critical audience 
that I have blinded myself to their true 


failings. I ask myself a hundred times while 


working out a play, “How would I act now? 
W hat 


and in 


would I do under this circumstance?” 
this 
honest in 


way I believe I am true and 


the portrayal 


[ do not know when I have not written 
torie While still an ever-so-little girl I 
had a very definite aim to become a G. A 


as I called it—for G. A. meant Great Author 
ess of course, and I seribbled note books full 
of tales 


the St 


while at school. I used to-write for 
Nicholas League in those days, and I 
longed for the time when my stories would 
appear in the magazine 


proper. Strangely 


enough my first story was bought by St 
Nicholas in later years. 

I had never attempted anything longer 
than two reel dramas until I set to work 


on my five 
Mothers.’ 


reel prize play, “The Sins of the 
It grew from my intense interest 
in the power of heredity. I became absorbed 
in writing it, so much so in fact that I did 
not want to leave it to eat or sleep. When 
at length the last word was written I was 
exhausted. It did not though I 
could ever again take up my pencil. 

And now 


seem as 


I come at length to the question 


with*=which I am besieged. ‘“‘Where do you 


get your ideas?’ I can only answer, “I 


The littlest thing may be 
the seed of the greatest idea. 


look about me.” 
There are so 
many issues of interest at stake today that 
I have not the patience to take them up one 
at a time 
book, if it 


I scratch down a plot in my note 
occurs to me in the subway or 
while shopping and I am eager to begin upon 
it o eager in fact that I frequently start 
three plays at once and finish them 
gradually as I become e7!mer 

I believe there is an unlimited opportunity 
in photoplay ritine for the 


two or 


better sort of 
work—for big plays with big thoughts back 
of them, and it is my aim and ambition to 
present that sort of picture to my audience. 


An audience is a responsibility. While it is 
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Bobby Connelly of Vitagraph Players 


yours for the few minutes that your picture 
is before it, it is yours to amuse or to move. 
That is something never to lose sight of 
your makes your picture—and I 
every instance that it re- 
sponds to the picture with an “underlying 
thought” rather than to the play that merely 
thrills. 


audience 


have found in 


It is a serious game—this writing of photo- 
plays. It requires talent and thought and 
labor unending, but as I have often said 
before—it is the most wonderful game in 
the world! 
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30 new propositions, No com- 
petition. Make 95c profit on 
dollar orders. Complete plans, 10 cts. 


MAIL DEALERS WHOLESALE HOUSE 
608 Franklin Bidg., CHICAGO 


START A 


MAIL ORDE 


BUSINESS 











| Become a Photoplay 
Actor or Actress 


One of the most pleas- 
ant and well paid of 
professions. Send 
stamp for particulars. 


‘The P. A. Booking Offices 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
























EAT : 
=D SALE REING | 


, -_ $1000 to $5000aYear 


You can learn to be asalesman in eight weeks by mail 
and be earning while you are learning. No former exper- 
ience required. Write today for particulars, large list of 
good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our stu- 
dents now earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest office 


Dept. 143A National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York _Baness Cc ity San Francisco 


AND 


Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable 
remedy for Hay Fever and 
Asthma. We have hundreds 
of reliable testimonials show- 
ing positive and permanent 
cures to persons who have suf- 
fered for years after other 
remedies and change of cli- 
mate had failed. Write today to the 


HIMALYA CO. 


70 Warren Ave., W. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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' Bust Developed 
- One Ounce a Day 


A 

New 
Simple 
Easy 
Home 
Method 
That 
Gave 
Me 
Quick 
And 
Permanent 
Success 





Judge from my picture as to the truth of what I say to 
you—that the crowning glory of womanhood is a figure of 
beautiful proportions and exquisite development. Then as} 
yourself how much you would like to have such a photograph 
of yourself showing the feminine lines of infinite charm and 
grace. It would be worth more to you than a 2e stamp, so let 
me tell you of what I have learned—let me show you recent 
pictures of myself to prove what I say—for if you will write me today 


| Will Tell You How— FREE 


I will tell you gladly and willingly. Why should any woman 
neglect an opportunity to escape the pain and heartache of 
being skinny, scrawny, angular and unattractive in body? 
Misery is not our heritage. Nature planned that you a 
woman — should have the rich, pulsing lines of warm, living 
fiesh. Why should there be that pitiful aspect — the face of 
a woman and the form of a man. 


Write to Me Today 


I don't care how thin, or fallen, 
-I want to tell you of a new, simple, easy home method that 
gives quick and permanent success —I want to tell you how 
you can gain perfect development — one ounce a day. N: 
physical culture — no massage, foolish baths or paste — n 
plasters, masks or injurious injections — I want to tell you of 
an absolutely new method, never before offered or told about 

insuring immediate success and permanent beauty — with- 
out disappointment. 


Send No Money 


Just write mea letter — address it to me personally, that’s 
all. 1 will answer it by return mail and you can havea per- 
fect bust and figure — one ounce daily you can | be just what 
you want tobe. You may believe me when I say that you will 
bless me through years of happiness for pointing the way t 
you, and telling you what I know. Please send your lette 
today to the following address: 


MRS. LOUISE INGRAM 
Suite 771, 408 Adams St., TOLEDO, OHIO 


or flaccid your bust is now 








Thumbnail Biographies 


By Monte M. Katterjohn 


Marguerite Bertsch of Vitagraph 
A® CHIEF of the scenario department for 

the Vitagraph Company of America, 
Miss Marguerite Bertsch has established her- 
self as one of the foremost of the photo play- 
wrights. 

“There is little to say concerning how I 
‘ame to take up the writing of motion picture 
plays,” says Miss Bertsch. “I was always 
interested, both 
at Columbia Uni- 
versity and else- 
where, in the 
writing of plays 
for the stage. 
When. eighteen 
years old I was 
fortunate in at- 
tracting the at- 
tention of Mrs. 
H. C. de Mille, 
who very kindly 
offered to help me 
to develop what 
she felt to be a 
promising talent in this line. 

“While studying at college I became inter- 
ested in the photoplay field, and after writ- 
ing several acceptable scenarios, I became 
a member of the staff of the Vitagraph 
Company. After all, it is not so much how 
one happened to enter a field, as how he or 
she progresses, having once entered. I be- 
lieve one’s work should speak for one, and 
if it cannot do that, the less said, the better. 

“T have always found that a really great 
photoplay is great because of the self same 
attributes that make a great offering for the 
stage; wherefore the future of the silent 
drama is bounded like that of the stage— 
by the genius of those who operate in the 
field. That such will have a more plastic 
medium in the photoplay than in the stage 
play, and at the same time, a more rigid 
medium than in the novel ought to augur 
that the motion picture play will eventually 
transcend either of the other two mediums.” 








10 


Lawrence McCloskey of Lubin Company 
AWRENCE McCLOSKEY, the Lubin 
editor, points to a former newspaper 

connection as being in the nature of prepara- 

tion for his present post. Three years ago 
when he _ wrote 
his first story for 
the silent drama 
he was a writer 
of advertis- 

ing copy on a 

P hiladelphia 

newspaper. The 

scenario was ac- 
cepted by the Lu- 
bin Company. 

Others followed, 

and eventually he 

was retained by 

Siegmund Lubin, 

first, as a reader 

of scripts. He became scenario editor after 
six months of reading, during which time 
he was also writing scenarios. 

Since assuming the position of editor the 
scenario department has enlarged to three 
times its original size and now numbers 
nine staff writers and readers. Mr. McClos- 
key supplies ten directors with working 
scenarios, all revisions and adaptations being 
made under his direction. Also, the pur- 
chase of the rights to plays and novels is 
guided by his decision as to their value for 
picture purposes. 

Notwithstanding his activities in a purely 
editorial capacity, Mr. McCloskey has found 
sufficient time to contribute many of the 
photoplays which have added prestige to the 
Lubin trade-mark, and in writing vehicles 
for Arthur Johnson and Lottie Briscoe he 
has scored unmistakably. “The Stolen 
Symphony,” “A Leader of Men,” “The Sea 
Eternal,” “The School Principal,’ and “Lord 
Algy” are of his writing, as well as the 
scenario adaptations of “The Daughters of 
Men,” and “The Wolf.” Probably his best 
play is “The Drug Terror,” in six reels. 
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OF ALL YOUR FAVORITE PLAYERS 


Valuable Complete Collection. 
Newspapers are filled with accounts of this latest collection craze. Young 
and old alike are collecting these stamps and pasting them in albums, 
trading in them, or using them as seals on the back of their letters. 












A Dew craze is sweeping the country 







It is the collecting of ‘‘postage stamps 
bearing the latest portraits of American 
o motion picture actors and actresses. Of 
ds course, these stamps are not actually 
good for postage, but otherwise they, 
represen postage stamps 














~~ wee ov cttr! 
a ae .uue. The stamps ar 
|, most pleasing in design and printed in 
beantiful colors. “They are really ob- 
jects.of artistic value, and _ therefore 
their possession is eagerly sought by the 
@mirers of motion picture players. £ 
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Mary Pickford _ 
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One Hundred of the Most Popular Motion Picture Actors and Actresses Now Have ‘*Postage 
Stamps’’ Bearing Their Portraits. You Can Get these Beautiful, Colored Portrait Stamps with 
gummed backs Free by: Simply Writing and Asking for a Stamp from each, and thus Form a 
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ast I ane bua 


' ; _ 
Pally a ve a — . 
A collection of these stamps will soon 
be of undoubted cash value, as new de- 
signs are constantly being made and the 
first ones will in time-grow very scarce. 
All fhose who have collected postage 

tamps know that some series which are 
no longer used bring fabulous prices, as 
high as a thousand dollars having often 
been paid for an old, cancelled postage 
stamp by some enthusiastic collector 
who needed it to complete his col!ection 
dnd who had neglected to secure it in 
the days when it could have been had 
ot! for the asking. 
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These are only four out of the one hundred portrait stamps that form the complete collection, 
It is impossible to reproduce in the above illustrations the clearness, beauty, rich color, and 
artistic values of the actual stamp. Each stamp is three times as large as an ordinary stamp. 
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| QUICK and CHEAP WAY TO GET COMPLETE COLLECTION 





To write one hundred letters to photoplayers would take a lot of time and cost you $2.00 for postage. Unless 


every one answers your letter, your collection will be incomplete and therefore valueless. 


We are authorized by the leading players to distribute their stamps, and can save 
you time, trouble and money. We can send you a Complete set, including all the 
rare ones. We send you absolutely free of cost a Copenhagen Blue Album with 
ruled spaces for one hundred Stamps and also a Full and Complete set of one hundred 

| different portrait stamps, colored like real postage stamps, if you will send us the 
name of the Theatre you usually visit and also enclose 15 two cent stamps to cover 

cost of assorting and mailing. 

| 

| 


Simply mail us your name and address, the name of the motion picture theatre you visit, and enclose 15 


two-cent stamps, or three dimes, and you will receive by return mail the stamp album and the COMPLETE 
SET OF ONE HUNDRED STAMPS. Please don’t forget to give us the name of your fevorite theatre. 


Address THE THEATRE SUPPLY CO., 1505 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Chicago Girl’s 
Harrowing Adventure! 





Drug¢ged in a Restaurant She Barely 
Escapes an Unknown Fate! 





Under the title of “A Timely Warning,” 
the Illinois Athletic Club Magazine for August, 
1914, prints the story of Miss 
father is a prominent club member. The gil 
is eighteen, cultured, refined. While shopping 
in Chicago one day, she stopped in at a well- 


, whose 





known, and presumably respectable, restaurant 
for lunch. A well-dressed elderly woman sat 
opposite her, and failing to draw the young 
lady into conversation, dropped her ‘kerchief. 
She asked Miss to pick it up. A 
few moments later, the girl fell in a swoon — 
likely caused by some opiate dropped into her 
food during that moment of thoughtless courtesy. 





In the rest-room, she aroused sufficiently to 
hear the woman say, “ She'll be all right soon. 
She has these attacks frequently. My machine 
is outside and I'll take her nght home.” The 
girl struggled for speech, denied knowledge of 
the woman, gave her father’s name, and fainted 
again. She was saved from a nameless fate! 


“The Girl Who Disappeared” 
By CLIFFORD G. ROE 


is a work that tells how and why so many beautiful, innocent girls vanish — are swallowed 
up in the mystery that envelops every day and every hour —of great cities and small towns. 
It is a volume that every father and mother, every sister and brother should read. It thrills with 
the most amazing adventures, mystery and pathos — and stands alone as a book unlike all others. 
You must send for this — NOW. Send while this special price prevails. Remit just one dollar 
by postoffice or express money order, bank draft or currency in a registered letter to: 


THE UPLIFT PRESS, 8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fortunes in the Movies 


By C. W. GARRISON 



























































A Typical Moving Picture Audience 


Scores of Millionaires Created by the Craze for 
Motion Picture Plays 





Enormous Profits Made from Films Made by Closely Held Private Corpora- 
tions — U. S. Court Decision Now Opens Way for Others 
to Share in Golden Harvest 








Lewis Film Corporation Organized to Public Offered Chance to Enter Profit- 


Establish Exchanges and able Field Under Advan- 
Manufacture Films tageous Plan 
Among the business roma) $1,600,0% s 
equals in vivid interest of th I r, 
history of the growth an ! n ng or $574,' 
picture industry, which, in half a dozen years, has There 
created a score of millionaires and which is still i tu 


ts infancy. 


mae 


It is a matter of congressional record that over these are good paving theaters That a number 
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THE 


yg du o the system 
! I of he films. 
Vv ! i d and su remendous 
‘ n behind tl 
“ ild t ! ill in their 
bu nd keep outsiders 
I field 
I is Stl e¢ I the leadin 
n ed me profits of over 
$ HOO OOF ‘ ! pl l i! ré 
‘ " ‘ t< ‘ } ilize the 
S re t f S But ne recent release 
} } Ss ‘ ly ed ~ es 
‘ 1 p « ‘ fi Col ipeting 
r endou ! 1 field 
Need of Exchanges Felt. 
a i s t pr nt is nabilit of 
cet tl ‘ ept 
} rea iting agen These 
( ») Ne Mut lal ind 
I thr oncerns ire owned ind 
h principal film manufacturing con 
in us iw the cannot exclude 
t mecerns provide through their 
} { p rams for the movie the ers 
eaters innot get first ervice of 
l ‘ of weekly re ‘ (a he ais- 
ew films ire called in the protession ) 
rhe result s hat hundreds of theaters 
heir veekl progran ifter the imme 
i been seen in ther theaters and 
I ds of theaters that show old films 
x inge They need new programs; 
iction that } ‘ not been shown 
hap in tl Same neighborhood even 
t r 
T h new service and to offer an outlet for 
f ndependent nu el outside the 
has been organized ‘ Lewis Film 
| ! It is the purpo of this new compan 
m e itel i chain ot ‘ ( res i 
I } l \ oon 1 his clal 1 have 
| l gj n i? kK f full da pro- 
s Film ¢ | on begin h 
ol I on l 0 n rcoun Iné n 
ting the bes \meri n and f n films 
it profits of th ! on ] ire bu 
. § Ss I i { mand 
f oO! nal fi $ t im oO l s s nd- 
lj This pric ra fi ordinary 
‘ | he ren hy ‘ 
| \ ec) Sel of four 
} n pric icecord 
‘ { s from $40 to $350 


Big Profits in Exchanges. 


of s t < months 
t s t irning period durir \ ch ti it 
in od ondition to é how! \fter that 

f n ( el nd how wear Now dur 
I d of six months a isand-foot reel 

n ‘ y T pm y out s og | is rives 
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n idea of the enormous profits to be made fro 
the handling of films. 

In a week it is learned that the General Filn 
Company, for instance, has cleared $65,000 through 

s various exchanges, As this company is owned by) 
en film manufacturers, their profits are made not 
yn from the manufacture of films alone but fre 
he distribution of the same through their exchanges 
At this rate the General should have earned in 
year over &S5,000,000, 

The Lewis | 1 Corporation is prepared t estab- 
ish a circuit of film exchanges all over the count 
bye nning with ten in he leading cit 

To do thi it is offering to the pul in oppo 
inity to invest in its compan Hit rto the f 
isir s has been controlled through closely h 
private interests. The public has not been allows 
o share. Every film concern has been a_ elos 
corporation with only a few owners. Film companics 
Started on a “shoe string have been built up it 
concerns rated to-day at several millions of dollars. 

The Vitagraph Compan for instance is sai 
to have started with a capital of $10,000, It « 
rated to-day at several million dollars All thie 
beginnings have been humble. The Universal was 
tarted by Carl Laemmle, an immigrant of only " 
few ears’ experience in the United States wh it 
ested his first few hundred = dollar in a movie 
theater in Chicago, To-day the Universal profi 
ire counted by millions. 

Selig, Kleine, Spoor, Anderson, Lubin, Paths ‘ 
the dozen other magnates of the film world began 
With small investments which to-day ars Wo! 
many millions, 

A Chance to Share in Profits. 

But all these men held to their stock and allowed 
only such capit to enter as was needed to st 
the ball rolling and get going. 

The Lewis company is offering the general invest- 
ig public a chance to share in the rich harvest 

The Lewi company is a reorganization of tlhe 
Chicago Film Exchange, which was formed in 1906 
as a distributing agency. At that time the inde- 
pendent film concerns were in litigation of a most 





costly character with the original film patent holdi: 
mpany This litigation, which has at last bee 

ttled in the United States courts, opens the W 

t resumption of proposed plan for the establish- 

ent o n independent film manufacturing and j« 
bing comp 

The Lew Film Corporation i or nized with 

pital of $700,000 under the laws of he State ¢ 
Maine. 

Of this amount $250,000 is in preferred 7 pe 

! stock and $450,000 in common = stock 4 | 
establish i string of exchanges will cos on a 
average of $10,000 each. 

This money is invested in films, a ready, negotial 
isset always worth its face value, or nearly so, ev: 
under forced sale. To raise the necessary fund 
establish these exchanges it is proposed to sell t 
entire ssu of $250,000 of preferred stock, givi: 
with each hare of preferred one share of comn 
stock as bonus. 

This common stock is dividend bearing and 
earnings over and above the 7 per cent interest on 
tI preferred stock and the sinking fund are pay- 
able to the holders of common stock, 











THE 


Plan of Reorganization Is Fair. 
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issets t ympa accepts 
$200,000 in common stock vhi does partict- 
The $200,000 worth of common stock over and pate in the profits of the ‘ mp int | 
above hat give as : bonus oO ure ser Oo re- — 
1 rv tha i na i lu t purchaser f pr annual 7 per cent interest i paid or "i owe 
ferred stock is accepted by the Lewis company for ane 
their interests in the assets of the various Lewis stock, and $50,000 has been side f he sin 
ompanies which become part of the Lewis Film ing fund. 
| Corporation and are now mwwned by this corporation es F , : 
wn These include the Chicago Film Exchange and its To insure absolute honesty in tt ancla n- 
branches; the Lewis Pennant Featur Company of agement of the companys ind as a safeguard to 
New York, which imports foreign film negatives and inter ts in rs has b to 
} makes positives from them contract With foreign re innua fy +} . ‘ , 
lr r p cr on m4 les fo t eu yrrod 
film manufacturing compan! fon ! I lu n €50.000 ie rred k Af nie 
1 this country film ilready m hand lit he ipl 
printed matter, machinet cop hts, pater trad been pa yn tl i f $250.00 ' 
t mark good WwW ind ot} sets, a ows stock in $50,000 S par 
—_ iittala imate a 
' 
c 
i 
| 
i 
| 
' 
| 
i 
Left to Right — Top Row: Siegmund Lubin, Thos. A. Edison, Harry E. Aitken, Marcus | 
p 
Loew; Second Row: G. M. Anderson, Adolph Zuker, Geo. K. Spoor, Aaron J 
Jones; Third Row: Carl Laemmle, Wm. N. Selig, Chas. J. Hite, Jesse L. Lasky. } 
! 
Statement of June 30, L914: yea oO retit it par tl 
Accounts receivable due from exhibitors.$ 18,271.46 eventua . the nVeSstor ) ) s 
; ss re free at c A ul rs abo 
Cash in hand and in banks......... 5,474.37 
preferred ck ind th So oe 
Organization ........ T3TAS then Ge. 2Oiaee emeets — 
Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc. 2,214.71 stocl 
ij ‘ orehi ise ithographs, : 
Films and merchandise, lithographs Investors Are Protected. 
printing, machinery, etc 18,565.11 
Exclusive contracts, copyrights, good I - , 
a ae a 1BO,000 00 : 
n ’ i ) } 
company participat ! k afr 
DN ca aigla cd wm pee wees b oe $205,263.10 do not receive re s fro the 
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oliders of j ferred stock have received their divi- 
lend ind the sinking fund has been set aside. In 
he col place the nvestors are protected by 
k the investment plus 7 per cent inter- 
‘ period of ap} ximately five years or less 
TI l he} retain th dividend bearing common 
kK h will receive the earnings of the company 
f 7 per cent nnual dividend is paid and 
’ ! 1 stock s etired, This plan comes 
i be g a realization of ‘having your cake 
é ! or in ‘any ever offered te the 
Du ; 
\ . e string of exchanges has been estab- 
she if these will be established as fast 
non for them is realized from this sale of 
stoch Lewis Film Corporation will open a plant 
, ! facture of film producing plant 
! in Southern ¢ fornia, Where the con- 
eal f I purpose is it is possible to 
} ires ere n the pen practically all year 
yul ly California e1 little of the tremen- 
] } sive indoo equipment is needed as a 
f even the indoor scenes are taken in the 
pen i it expense for artificial lighting or mam- 
l tudios These indoor studios are ex- 
] i ire fast being abandoned by producers, 
I i zin the advantages of taking pictures 
d The Selig Company recentls closed its 
immoth Chicago plant, owing to the great expense 
of icting it nd the example of this big com- 
pany s | ! f owed elsewhere, 


Market for Manufacturers. 


exchanges will not be lacking in 


ite! There are a dozen or more independent 
ifacturing concerns in the United States 
th reliabl market for their product. These 
elcome the formation of this company with en- 
1 s ( assurances have alread been received 
4 t é native film In addition the Lewis Film 
I ( s he exclusive American rights to 
itpu f ra of the leading foreign film 
iring concerns, 
Mr Hart Lewis i in Europe at present extend- 
rk and reports exclusive contracts with the 
1 Biograp he Wilhelm, the Jokisch, the 
’ Werner, and the Monopole, all of Berlin 
1 C0] nts (1 t exclusive) with the Milano, 
D k off h Duske | Eiko I Kunstfilm 
Mes Skandin ian, the Berlin Vitascopse 
S big foreig1 concerns, Thes 
ntifu ipply of foreign films of 
} s vracde 
I ! put of f i be equally satis- 
! np ‘ ire now struggling 
1s¢ f Kk f market for their product will be 
if ire fl a profit now that 
¢ ifford them i dependabls 
b l¢ output 
of he I s compan ill be liberal 
I n pos oO! Oo give right from 
s f ] I es ‘ in number of 
Oo” ‘ oring for additional ex- 


\ Ready Field Is Open. 


c F field tor I ‘ programmes can 


ty of Importance where 
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Now they 


concerns. 


conflict over 


the 


theatres are in programmes. 


are at the mercy of three big exchange 


The number of theatres that can receive exclusive 


releases is extremely limited in each neighborhood. 
The others have to take the leavings and the worked 
over films that have already been shown in the same 

1 7 


The 
The 


release 


neighborhood. ‘first release’ theatres pay well 


for this service. proof of the fact is that the 


majority of first houses pay in the neighbor- 


hood of $200.00 for their weekly service, not inclu- 
Sive of special feature films. This feature service is 
extra, Special films like “‘The Adventures of Kath- 
lyn,” “The Million Dollar Mystery.” ‘“‘The Perils f 


Pauline,”” and ‘Lucile Love’ are specials and paid for 


extra, 


As soon as the producing plant is equipped an 


ready for work it will make a specialty of 


special 


films of this character. Another important addition 


will be the rganization of a film service. Al- 


ready Mr. 


new 


Harry Lewis is planning for this abroad 


and negotiations are now on the Way to secure suc 

a service in this country When these negotiations 
are successful the Lewis Film Corporation will have 
the finest news feature service in the world. Plans 
are not sufficiently advanced to make any announce- 
ments of this character at this time. But this wi 

be one of the early developments as soon as the ng 





of distributing exchanges is established. 


Earning Capacity of Exchanges. 


earning of the exchanges. 


a matter of great 


Now as to the capacity 


This is naturally importance 


No exXaggerated statements need be made to show 


how large these can be. 
The most conservative statements are so _ largé 
that even these can be discounted and still show a1 


amazing chance for profit. 

Last year, in spite 
to lack of connecting branches, the Chicago Film Ex- 
change cleared over $18,000.00. This one exchange 


cleared enough to pay the 


of tremendous difficulties, due 


alone therefore interest 


on the entire issue of preferred stock. 
Figuring the lowest possible amount of the earn- 
ings of the 


total 


ten first exchanges at $6,000 each, we 


have a of $60,000 a year net earnings from th« 


ten first exchanges. As fast as these ten exchanges 


established 


are in working order ten more will be 
doubling the earning capacity of the company to 
$120,000 a year, which will mean that after 


dividend on the $250,000 of preferred stock is paid 
vhich amounts the first year to $17,500, and th: 


etiring fund of $50,000 is set aside for the retire- 


ment of the first block of prefe rred stock, the holders 
of common stock will receive $52,500 in dividends 
or over 11% per cent dividend on their common 
stock which cost them nothing. 

The second year, with only $200,000 preferred out 


it the same ratio of earnings, the dividend would be 


§14.000 and. the retiring fund $590,000, making 


$64,000 to be deducted from the earnings. 


During the second year at least ten more exchanges 


should be established which would increase the earn- 


another $60,000, making a splended showing 


ings 
$180.000 from which to deduct the fixed sum of 
64.000. leaving $116,000 to be divided among the 


stock. At the end of five vears, 


pre ferred 


holders of common 


the entire issue of siock will have 


when 
been retired, the common stock will receive ill th 


— 
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earnings, Which by that time should be 100 per cent 
on the original amount invested, which by this time 


has been returned, although stili earning. 


Estimates Are Conservative. 


The possibilities of th company are so dazzling 
that it is with difficulty that conservatism is kept 
within bounds. And this, mind you, is not based on 
inflated figures, but on the most conservative esti 
mates. sefore the Lewis interests became entangled 
n litigation with the patents company it had estab- 
shed a little circuit of exchanges There were eight 
of them located at Omaha, Washington, Atlanta 
Nashville, Salt Lake, Denver and San Francisco. A 
litigation drew more and more heavily on the re- 
sources of th company these film exchanges wer: 
sold to realize cash to meet th heavy cost of lega 


During the years of 1906, 1907 and 1908, when 
the film business was ti in its infaney these g 
exchanges cleared over 250,000 in net profits. 
These earnings are i Matter of record on the books 
yf the Chicago Film Exchang: 

Max Lewis and Henry Lewis managers of the 
Lewis Film Corporation. are pioneers in the film busi- 
ness. They began during 1902 taking the earl 
films on the road and exhibiting them as curiosities 
in small towns and at country iirs 

In 1904 they first organized th Chicago Film 
Exchange. It provided film plays for the vaudeville 
theatres that at that time showed them as a novelty 
is part of their regular programme. Most people 
will remember when most iudeville shows ended 
with a showing of a short film of perhaps 200 feet 
It was a curiosity. Indeed t the time very fe 


even of the pioneers of the film fie!d, realized the tre- 
mendous future of the business. and it is a matter 
of jest at present that George A. Spohr, one of the 
present great film magnates, used to ignore requests 
for service from nickel theatres, printing on all of 


his stationery ‘‘Nickel Theatres Save Your Postage.”’ 


Open First Branch Exchanges. 


In 1907 the Lewises opened a branch exchange in 


Louisville and found so much encouragement that 
further branches were opened later in the other cities. 
In 1912 the Lewises began to see the possibilities of 
the producer of films Max Lewis had been a founder 
ind was treasurer of the Melies Company. This 
ompany had its own fight with the patents company 
ind the Lewises were drawn into it through their 
Feature Films Sales Company and their Phoenix 
Film Company a manufacturing company of which 


they were principal owners 


Litigation was of the most bitter character and 
tremendously expensive, and they were hard pressed, 
osing most of the profits they had accumulated in 
fighting what was then called the Film Trust. The 


final decision which vindicated them left them in bad 
shape financiall but strong in their faith in the fu- 


ture of the business 





It was at this tin that the struggles of the inde- 
pendent manufacturers suggested to Mr. Max Lewis 
the plan for marketing th sutput of these producers, 
The cost of producing negatiy film is figured in a 
gsenieral way to average about $1.00 a foot. The 
iverage standard pri 1f positive film is figured 10 


cents a foot to the exchange. Now tl! independents 
in order to keep their factories open have been com- 
pelled to sell at 6, 7 or S cents a foot in addit 
having to sustain costly promotional expenditurs 
These firms will be delighted to make a _ reasonal 
profit on their films through tl] Lewis Film Corpor 


tion’s exchanges. 


The Lewises, Max and Philip, bring to the 1 


corporatior the fullest and most complete experier 
They were real pioneers in the moven t Th 
know the business from the producing of film to 
ultimate marketing of it throug | ” rn <- 
changes. Their connections broad are splendid so 
that films that have been shown here cat s 


foreign countries at a final profit 


Following is a list of films owned by the Lewis 
Film Corporation, and length of each in reels: 


The Fatal Emerald (2); Soul Mates (3); The 
Stain (3); Twenty Years in Sing Sing (2); Life or 
Death (2); The Ex-Convict (2); Meyer Josefevitz 
(3); James Patterson (4); In a Thief's Power (3); 
Blood Will Tell (3); My Boy (4); Tracked by Wire- 
less (3); In a Gilded Cage (3); The Broken Melody 
(3); The Hidden Message (3); Private Secretary 
(3); Pawn Broker's Daughter (2); Decreed to Die 
(3); The Daughter of the Stage (3); The Common 

aw (2): The Airman’s Secret (2); Way of Justice 


2): A Mountain Rescue (3); A Girl's Atonement 
2); A Woman's Honor (3); The Master's Voice (2); 


I 
(3); Iron Hand (Int'l Conspiracy) (3); Reconciled 
( 
( 


Siege of Petersburg (2); Living Grave (Written in 
Blood) (3); Power of Fate (2); The Fatal Mask 
(2); Dagmar (Incendiary) (3); Death or Di- 
vorce (3); Sealed Lips (3); Captain Scott's South 
Pole Ex. (2); Blood of the Father (4); Apache 
Bride (4); Theo. Koerner (4); \ Race for Gold 
(Their Lives for Gold) (2); Victims of Alcohol (2); 
For Her Father's Sake (¢ 
(3); Twixt Life and Death (3); Four Footed Hero 

2); The Unwritten Law (3); The Civilian (2); 
The Queen’s Necklace (2); The Conquest of the 
Pole (2); Zigomar vs. Nick Carter (4); Garden of 
Love (3); Fall to Death (3); Big Rock's Last Stand 
(2): Dare Devil Rescue (23); Mendel Beilis (Terrors 





: Blindness of Courage 


of Russia) (3); The Land Smugglers (Detective W. 
S. Burns) (3); Wher Lee Surrenders (2); Frontier 
Mystery (2); Carmen (The Bandit’s Daughter) (3); 
A Woman's Path of Sorrow (3); Aviator (Journal!l- 
ist’s Wife) (3); Notre Dame De Paris (3); The Lean 
Shark (3); The Embezzler (23); Prison on Cliff (2); 
When Love Dies (3); Passion Play (3); Arrah-Na- 
Pogue (3); Her Secret 2); Taxicab 1098S (3); Es- 
caped from the Asylum (2); Ticket of Leave Man 
(2); When U. S. Was Young (2); Saved in Mid 
Air (Black Mask) (3); Mystery of the Main (33); 
Redemption (2); Nelly the Lion Tamer (2); Balkan 
War (2); Siege of Calais (Colored) (2); The 
Shaughraun (3); When Woman Loves (3); The 
Struggle of the Strong (3); His Terrible Secret (2); 
The Stage (3); Garden of Love (3); Grip of the 
Usurer (3); Mystery of Hearts (3); Night on the 
Atlantie (3); The Wreck (23); Black Thirteen (:3); 
Vanity Fair (3); Sympathetic Strike (2); An Eye 
of a God (4); When the Earth Trembled (3); 
Woman Against Woman (4); Justice of Love (23); 
Faust (2); Woman in Black (3); Master Hand 
(3); Colonel’s Ward (2); Father's Curse (2); Thru 
Fire and Flame (3); Green Shadow (2); Slaughter 
(4); Two Brothers (2); Bohemian Girl (5). 
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spring uy f they believed they could be provided 
with programmes. 

Thousands of men and women are working in the 
new field rens of thousands are interested in pic 
ire theatres Great syndicates controlling strings 

theatre ire being formed all over the count 

York alone Marcus Loew, who only a few 
rs ro Was selling newspapers on the streets of 
York, now has twenty-eight picture theatres and 

s inted many times a millionaire. 


Tones, Linick and Schaefer, the Chicago theatre 
! began in a penny arcade, showing moving pic- 
the box affairs whieh were operated by drop- 


ping penny in the slot. Today the are rated as 
millionaires and have taken over several of the big- 
est theatres in Chicago, including MecVicker’s, the 
ical theatre in the West, and for which 

hey ire said to pay an annual rental of $50,000; 
Colonial, one of the finest theatres in the world; 
Studebaker, one of the handsomest theatres in 
hicago ind a score of minor theatres where they 
ering to the love of the public for motion 

tures Above we quoted as a sample of earning 
power of these theatres the receipts of the little 


rpheum Theatre in Chicago. 


New Million Dollar Theaters. 


o new million dollar theatres have been built 
vy York within the last year solely for exhibiting 


tion pictures, These are the Strand and the Vita- 
raph theatres. Vitagraph features are shown. And 
« business is only really about six years old. What 
i it be when it has attained its full growth and 


field is covered as it might be? The possibilities 
are so big that they beggar imagination. 

This opportunity for investment offers the general 
nvesting public a chance to obtain a share of the 
remendous earnings of the business. It offers a safe 
nvestment with tremendous speculative possibilities, 
something very few other investing possibilities afford 

The investors are guaranteed by the character of 


the investment Their money is not to be spent in 
pecu ive enterprises, There is none of the uncer- 
tainty that attends the investment in mining, develop- 
ment land or other enterprises. It is going into 


Im into opening up a market for films which exists 
already and which is crying for such a service. 


The films in which the money will be invested are 


tangible asset on which it is possible to realize 
quick if necessary. The purchasers of these stocks 
ure not asked to pay a big price for another per- 


son’s business, as the Lewis company’s patents, con- 
films, assets are all paid for in stock, not 
1 cash. 

In return for $200,000 in common stock the Lewis 
companies turn over a going business, not one that 
needs to be started, and a ready income that is 
already sufficient to pay the annual dividend on the 
issue of preferred stock, 
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As fast as new exchanges are established they wil! 
begin earning more. These will all be in charge of 
competent exchange managers. They will all begin 
at once to extend the scope of the company’s work 
and every exchange established will soon be on a pay- 
ing basis and earning money. 

There are already on file in the offices of the Lewis 
company enough applications for the Lewis Film 
Service to insure this. And every day will see the 
scope of the company grow. As its activities develop 
so will its earning powers. And when the exthanges 
are all running the most conservative estimates mad« 
by the Lewis company are that every exchange will 
earn over 100 per cent on its investment. In mak- 
ing these announcements these figures have been dis- 
counted by half to be safe. Even at half the earn- 
ings will be great enough to satisfy any investor. 


Don't Delay Taking Action. 


If you are interested fill out either of the attached 
coupons and mail at once, If desired arrangements 
can be made to pay for the stock in four install- 
ments, Pay $1 a share down and $1 a month until 
fully paid for. Anyone can meet these easy pay- 
ments out of surplus earnings. This little invest- 
ment may be the beginning of a fortune. 

One hundred shares of preferred stock worth $500 
with the one hundred shares of common stock may 
in a few years insure you an income for life on 
which you can live without worry. And in five years 
you should have received back your original invest- 
ment while your common stock will be earning you 
a comfortable income for life. 

This stock is fully paid up and non-assessable. 
It is all voting stock and every share of stock has 
its voice in the affairs of the company. 

The management of the company will remain vested 
in its stockholders, and as the majority of the stock 
will be in the hands of the investors and not in the 
hands of its projectors, the investors will have the 
full decision in all affairs of the company. 


Investors Fully Protected. 


There could not be a more equable arrangement 
for the protection of the interests of the stockholders. 
Remember not one cent goes to the Lewises for their 
good will, copyrights, trademarks, tangible assets or 
property. It is all to be expended in establishing 
exchanges and securing a plant for manufacturing 
films. 

Of the five directors having voice in the affairs 
of the company up to the time the stockholders take 
hold and elect officers, three are independent, giving 
them the control of the organization, while two are 
members of the old Lewis firm. This is an added pre- 
caution for the protection of investors. 

Of these three none has had any previous connec- 
tion with the Lewis company. 





RICHARD KANN, 
Fiscal Agent Lewis Film Corporation, 
1820 Republic Bldg., State & Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


I herewith enclose $..........as........... 


payment on...............shares of Preferred 
Stock of the Lewis Film Corporation, at $5.00 a 
share, same to carry a bonus of one share of 
Common Stock for every share of Preferred 
as per your offer 


NI acacia ied cas ath ee wae beeen hs 





| I i i ea ere 





| (City and State)..... Re ee Nae 


RICHARD KAHN, 
Fiscal Agent Lewis Film Corporation, 
1820 Republic Bldg., State & Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me full particulars of the sub- 
scription sale of stock in the Lewis Film Cor- 
poration. It is understood that this request in 
no way obligates me to subscribe for the stock 
of this company. 
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MARKY FULLER 5 


Perfume 7 


cA Caress from the Screen” 


Giving the delicate suggestion of distinctive charm that is Miss 
Fuller's. ‘This perfume was originally made for Miss Fuller’s 
exclusive personal use. Her 
friends became so favorably 
impressed with its distinctive 


necessarily made public. 


We are now able to offer you 
an article of such rare elegance 
and refinement as has never 
before been known. 


The we of Muy Fela 


perfume will give you that in- 
dividuality which most people 
desire but cannot find. 





One dollar and fifty cents the ounce in attractive 
boxes at leading drug or department stores, or 
sent to your address prepaid on receipt of price. 








For a miniature bottle send twenty cents 
ADDRESS 


BENEDICT, PERFUMER 
Broadway ¢& Leland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


fragrance that the secret was 











50 A Month Now Buys the Genuine 


-Jewel Burlington 
The Mastcr Timepiece 
Write today for our great offer on the master timepiece— 
adjusted to the second— adjusted to positions —adjusted to isochronism—now sent 
direct to you 7 gst he en mn. If you de cide to ke ep it, pay only the rock-bottom direct 


i ume price tl n the wholesale jeweler must pay) either for cash or at the 
$2.50 a month. *P it your name and address on the coupon or letter or postal. 


Write for poets Offer! 


1 beliow—or a Pc ’ tcard For the § great, sv veeping 





New Ideas in 
Watch Cases 
Block and Rib- 
; A) y é et yu jt ~ 7 t for irsell bon Monograms 
: ‘ , y ' t i lata price v f t surprise vou Diamond Set 
urlington what af ent tir nd at & price * St Surprise YOu. Bf Lodge —Frencl 
Watch Co. : , ' "| 2 ol ; 6 = : re f Drago 
Dept. 1467 r . thi x. = : 
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is Opportunit 


For FREE 


Mail the Coupon Watch Book 


ior pol 
rf 
> and 


[ j0ress oO 
> new Wa ich Book fre 


edited Watch Company 


19th Street and Maxshail Blvd. — Dept. 1467 — Chicago, Illinois 








